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SERVICE 











KANSAS CITY, MO.—Owr Brokers Building. 1104 KANSAS CITY, MO. —Out Security Building, 1405 
Union Ave., on the Frisco R. R. Capacity 400 ; St. Louis Ave., on the M. P. R. R. Capacity 500 
carloads. carloads. 


ee = LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Overiand Terminal Ware- 
Sees, Be P ier : <= house, 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., our Western asso- 


Chicago produce and grocery markets. = a ogg Ry oy ed = warehouse. Served 


so CHICAGO, ILL.—South Chicago Waterfront Ware- 
seeges, oe Sauth Side Warehouses on the houses, 103rd & Calumet River on water Belt Ry. of 
ing. Interchange Freight Yard, S817-3967 West, esth Chicano, ‘Spacious dock—deep water—fully equipped 
es ES 
St. Capacity 1,800 carloads. fs for all type & size cargo. 





THE SHORT-CUT TO MILLIONS OF BUYERS 
IN THESE MAJOR MARKETING AREAS 





1209 — Ave., on the 
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KANSAS CITY, MO.—Terminal Warehouse, 12u1- P 
U. P. R. R. Capacity 500 : ’ 
D 
Le 
M 
Si 
P: 
S 
E 
V 
ILL.—35th St. Warehouse’ 2710 West 
. adjacent to Central Manufacturing District A 
and the Union Stock Yards. Served by Santa Fo— 
Penna—CR&Ii—and IHB railroads. Cap, 500 carloads. V 
H 
D 
Pp 
N 
D 
Ir 
ILL.—Downtown Warehouse, Burling- 
ton Terminal Bullding, Canal & Harrison Sts., on 
R. R. Capacity 400 carloads. Two 
blocks from the Union Station. 
R 
A 
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Is your product there 
when the customer wants it? 


mens” 






The 


— ‘manufacturer who has spot stocks at these 
las lo . 7 . . 7 e e 
Soa strategic Distribution Points enjoys definite 


oe sales advantages 

































GREEN BAYY& 
MILWAUKEE 


BUFFALO 
DETROIT ye SCRANTON 


CLEVELAND 





CHICAGO 





KANSAS CITY 


* 


ie LOS ANGELES 










Check this List for 


Space —Service and Facilities, in: 






A dependable distribution service can be per- 


formed for your company by this Interlake network 
BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 
Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Cleveland Storage Company, Inc. 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
Edgar Sugar House, Inc. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Leicht Transfer and Storage Co. 
KANSAS CITY 7, MISSOURI 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Hansen Storage Company 
PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
Rudie Withelm Warehouse Co., Inc. 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 


SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 
Seattle Terminals, Inc. 


nterlaheTJerminals 


of choicely located warehouses. In fact—they are 






equipped to function as your Branch House unit, 














if you so desire. 






Why not get all the facts. Learn how these facili- 








ties can shorten the long supply line—cut trans- 
portation costs—speed shipments and increase 
















We invite you to contact member warehouses e AU 


e AN 
° All 
°eSA 


or through one source—our New York office—you 





can obtain complete information. 






oo 271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 = MURRAY HILL 5-8397 
ice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





OPERATED, TRAVELED 
AND STEERED FROM 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 


° AUTO-TRICK MOBILITY 
Weeas om BEARINGS 


»AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 
*SAFETYJ HOIST BRAKES 
*BALANQ@ED WEIGHT RATIO 
° agian DESIGN 
*RANGH OF SEVEN MODELS 


SEND KFOR CATALOG~No. 


ORTO 


Without fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, 
does the work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stock- 
pile and off again at minimum cost. One man handles those 200 
to 1000 lb. loads that otherwise eat up the time of a crew! 


Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere 
a truck can go. You can.travel it light or loaded with boom in 
any position. Your craneman needs no helper to steer or oper- 
ate. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings throughout, electric 
welded construction, non-burn clutches, air-controls, Aero- 


Crane keeps going free of breakdowns— pays for itself in saved 
man-hours alone! 


Built in a range of seven models. Capacities of 3,500 to 
50,000 lbs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel or gasoline powered. ‘ 


SENSITIZED 


“CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. | : 





A.A.R. figures show that damage claims due 
to rough handling primarily from excessive 
shocks are steadily increasing. In 1944 dam- 
age claims from rough handling alone 
amounted to over $38,000,000, which was 
nearly 40% higher than in 1943. 

Railroads are greatly concerned over this 
unprecedented drain on their income ac- 
count. Shippers and receivers alike are also 
seeking ways to prevent this profitless and 
troublesome situation. 

A solution to the problem lies in a 
wider use of cars equipped with the Duryea 
Cushion Underframe. 

The performance record of nearly 62,000 
cars shockproofed with the Duryea Cushion 
Underframe furnishes ample evidence that 
unusual economies are accomplished through 
the reduction of maintenance costs, preven- 
tion of damage claims, and increased avail- 
ability of equipment. 


good 


f 
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How the DURYEA Cashion UNDER- 


FRAME Contributes 
Operation Economies 


PROTECTS car a 
nd ladin ie 
— car life, cuts damage 


PE i 
; — higher handling 


AVOIDS DELAYS AND 
TIEUP. 
occasioned by gear ts: seg 


+ Maintaining effjc; 
for life of car, wei exc. 


SAVES TIME 


loading. N 
and bracing. 


loading and un- 
ds less packing 


a SLACK to predetermined 


CRE i 
ro greater shipper 


to Railroad 
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Santa Fe serves the Southwest with 
two main lines. 

The northern route runs across 
the plains of Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado, and goes over the moun- 
tains at Raton Pass. 

The southern route leans south in 
eastern Kansas, runs through Okla- 
homa, the Texas Panhandle (where 


it is joined by other Santa Fe lines 


serving Texas), crosses central New 
Mexico, and joins the northern 
route again near Albuquerque. 

Along these main lines Santa Fe 
has increased its yard facilities, 
straightened out curves and length- 
ened sidings to handle more freight 
trains. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


9 9 
Bene the Santa Fe 


NS 
= ; = 









Centralized Traffic Control sys- 
tems have been installed, virtually 
adding another “main line” to im- 
portant parts of the Santa Fe. 

A great new double-track steel 
bridge across the Colorado River 
removes the “bottleneck” created 
by the old single track bridge it 
replaces. 

80 giant 5400-horsepower Diesel 
locomotives—the most powerful 
freight Diesels in the world—are 
pulling heavy freights over our 
steepest mountain grades. 

These increased facilities on the 
Santa Fe are ready to“roll’em faster” 
for shippers even more efficiently 
than before. 


* For the story of the railroad that built an empire in the wilderness, read "SANTA FE,” 
by James Marshall, published by Random House, on sale at all booksellers. 
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OVER 400 
BRANCHES AND 
AGENTS IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for Traffic Managers 


To the harrassed traffic executive, 
already overloaded with shipping prob- 
lems, the moving of employees’ house- 


hold goods can be made very simple. 


Busy executives have found that 
GREYVAN’S efficient handling of long 


distance moving relieves the traffic de- 


partment of all the annoying details 


involved in moving company personnel. 


Moving the Greyvan way keeps every- 
one in good humor. The employee be- 
ing moved is happy because he receives 


the tops in service. You’re happy be- 


cause you've disposed of an annoying 
problem with a minimum amount of 
trouble to yourself and your depart- 
ment. And last of all, we’re happy be- 
cause we ve added to our ever-growing 


list of satisfied customers. 


So, Mr. Traffic Executive, the next time 
you’re confronted with one of those 
annoying, detail-laden household 


moves, toss the whole thing in our laps. 


We've been helping traffic executives for 


years. Let us give you a hand, too. 





LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
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li. humbly modify the formula slogan set up for the 1946 


Perfect Shipping Month campaign to include ourselves. We do 
this because we want to be a part of the excellent program 
which the Shippers Advisory Boards have set up for the tenth 
consecutive year. We want to be a part of this year's Perfect 

. Shipping Month campaign just as we have been a part of the 

previous nine campaigns. On the P. & P. U: Ry., every month 

is Perfect Shipping Month. Yet, like all carriers and shippers, 

we pause now to rededicate ourselves to the fine things for Pp 


iaiiaaeuiatis fF Sek I 
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UNION STATION e PEORIA2, ILLINOIS 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY CO. 
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North and South, it’s the Richmond- 
Washington line of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 


Railroad. 


877 
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Walock the Loulhwests Voor 


\ - 
FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
PLANT SITES ON THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and 
Industrial Commissioner, 1009 Texas and 
Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas. All in- 
quiries will be treated confidentially. 












1871 — DIAMOND JUBILEE — 1946 
Celebrating 75 Years of Service 


THE TEXAS 


Fite tess 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT 


IN THE HEART OF AN 


8 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


If you are decentralizing, relocating or starting an indus- 
try—Texas-Louisiana offers you a market with a potential 
buying power of eight billion dollars. 

This vast area has no close rival in volume, quality and 
diversity of natural resources. Its climate makes living and 
working enjoyable the year round. Labor is intelligent 
and sharpened by war-time skills. Here, too, is cheap, 
abundant power. Location in the Texas-Louisiana area 
also puts you next door neighbor to an additional four 
billion dollar Latin American market. 

The Texas and Pacific, a dominant factor in the devel- 
opment of this area, is ready to work with industry for 
plant sites in Texas or Louisiana. Yes, let us help you to 
unlock the Southwest’s door of opportunity. 


‘iia W. G. VOLLMER, President. 
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Now AMERICAN AIRLINES provides 
Oue Respousthility - Owe Shipping Paper 


for Air Cargo to MEXICO or EUROPE 


ONE are the bother of many shipping 
G papers, the worry of divided responsi- 
bility—for your international air shipments! 
Now by special arrangement with Railway 
Express Agency, American Airlines System 
assumes full responsibility all the way to 
Mexico or Europe. 


Coordinated Single Responsibility 


Now, when one of the 23,000 offices of Rail- 


way Express Agency accepts your shipment 
for delivery by American Airlines, you are 
free of bothersome details. American 
Airlines will arrange and keep safe track of 
your shipment every mile of its trip on 
American Airlines one-system highway of 
_ the air. 


“PINK SHEET” Slashes Paperwork 


_A single international shipping document*— 
instead of many—is all you need to cover 
your shipment under this convenient new 
American Airlines service. You don’t have to 
handle many forms. Just fill out the one AA 


“PINK SHEET!” That is all you do! Railway 
Express and American Airlines do the rest. 


“American” Airfreight to Mexico 


Users of American’s new simplified shipping 
service benefit from the low AIRFREIGHT rates 
for shipments to Mexico. So, when calling 
your Railway Express Agency office for a 
pickup, be sure to specify “American.” 


How to Simplify Work and Save Time 


There is less trouble and no red tape involved 
in this simplified single-responsibility ship- 
ping service set up for your convenience. 
Just call your nearest Railway Express 
Agency Office and specify “American.” Fill 
out the ONE international shipping docu- 
ment,* the AA “PINK SHEET” —and hand it to 
the expressman when he comes to pick up 
your shipment. 

For further details on this easy interna- 
tional air delivery service, call or write your 
Railway Express Agency, or the nearest 
American Airlines Office. 


* Besides customary government documents 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Syezen 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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READY TO SERVE YOU BETTER THAN EVER 


@ What means most to you . . . means most to us. That’s why we're so pleased 
that many of our old, experienced Mayflower drivers are returning to us from the 
Armed Services, and taking their familiar places. behind the wheels of Mayflower 
vans. You will be glad to know, too, that the famous Mayflower Drivers’ and 
Movers’ School—the only one of its kind—is now operating on a much expanded 
program to give even better training to our men. And there’s still another develop- 
ment that will help us both... Mayflower is now expanding its van fleet ... taking 
advantage of its first opportunity since the war began. 

All these add up to an important answer for traffic managers with personnel 
to move... more service, and better service! 


Mayflower Service is sold through exclusive ware- 
house agents in all principal cities. Look for “‘Aero 
Mayflower” under “‘Moving” in the classified section 
of your telephone directory to find your local agent. 


| 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 
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Shipping can be perfect. Perfect Shipping 1s a matter of full co- 
operation between the Shipper and the Railroad — and a matter of check- 
ing with men who have specialized shipping experience. The advice 
of such specialists 1s yours for the asking Simply telephone the Nor- 
folk and Western These shipping experts will advise you to see that 
the “bill'', or contract for transportation, 1s made out correctly They 
will tell you to crate safely and deliver the shipment to the railroad, where 
it again 1s checked for accurate billing and packaging that will stand up 
under normal transportation. The shipment must be put in the right car 
and properly stowed — heavy packages on the bottom and all securely 
braced Trained employees will do that job — right! 


Thus, this procedure is followed, and with full co-operation all around 
—tfreight will be delivered to consignee in good condition One thing 
to be remembered however, 1s that throughout every phase of shipping 
the freight must have careful handling 


Practice Perfect Shipping — it means prompt delivery of undamaged 
freight — for any advice check 
with your N. & W representative, 
he knows his business 


Stowing—Proper M4 


stowing within ,rail- : 
road cars protects tu. 
merchandise against 


damage in transit. 

Proper methods have gg A 4 L -— A Y 
been developed 

through intensive re- 

search Check with PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
your N. & W. repre- 

sentative. 
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You Can Be a Business Pero 


312 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 


MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 


MUSKOGEE- 


KeENSAS 


GREENVILLE 


DALLAS 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS cnQ 
GALVESTON © 


There’s a leading part for you, the role of Business Hero, in 
the industrial drama now unfolding in the new Southwest. For 
the alert executive who first investigates, then advocates, the 
unlimited profit possibilities of a plant or a branch in this 
rapidly expanding industrial area, is sure to win the approval 
and applause of business associates. 


The Southwestern stage is set with every property needed to 
make your business grow and prosper—vast and varied reserves 
of raw materials, minerals, water, power, fuel—rich home 
markets bulging with buying power and offering ready outlets 
for every product of factory and farm—abundant native labor, 


sharpened by wartime skills, and sympathetic partners to 
industrial development. 


Because it is the pioneer railroad which first opened this 
strategic corridor to commerce 75 years ago and has led in its 
development through the years, the KATY is ‘ina. unique 
position to recommend appropriate plant sites and to furnish 
other timely data on this highly-favored region. Start your 
investigation by writing for the interesting booklet “The 
Industrial Southwest.” Address Industrial Development 
Department, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St. Louis 1, Mo., or 
Katy Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. 


When you ship or travel Southwest—depend on Katy 
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KANSAS CITY 


Grow with Kansas 


Abounding in natural resources 
as well as agricultural wealth, the 
Katy-served kernel of the nation’s 
greatest wheat state offers fertile 
territory for industrial growth. 
For Kansas is the key to the rich 
Southwestern corridor, offering 
quick access to national and 
world markets through the north- 
ern gateways of Kansas City and 
St. Louis and the gulf ports of 
Houston, Galveston and Texas 
City. For a quick picture of this 
richly-endowed area, send for 
booklet “The Industrial South- 
west,” containing comprehensive 
data on the industrial opportuni- 
ties in the Katy-served territory 
destined for greatest peacetime 
prosperity. 
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BETTER PLUS : 
PROTECTION.. i . than Debit Memos 





In filling export orders be sure that you are 









doing a complete packaging job ... be sure 
that your corrugated shipping boxes provide 
that extra margin of safety that protects your 
products against the dangers of distance shipping, 


thereby eliminating costly damage payments. 
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EXPERTLY ENGINEERED 
FOR SAFE DELIVERY 





A correctly engineered shipping box combines 
maximum protection with maximum econ- 
omy ... eliminates the need for over-packing. 
H & D shipping box engineering . . . that 
certain skill that comes from the H & D Pack- 
age Laboratory, makes sure that your mer- 
chandise will arrive safely, and ready for 
quick selling . . . no matter how far it travels 


or how rough the journey. See for yourself 
how H & D packaging experts can help you 
plan engineered boxes which assure you safer 
shipping, increased customer good will, extra 
sales for your merchandise. Write for the 
booklet, “How To SHIP in Corrugated Boxes.” 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Execu- 
tive Offices, 4602 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


ED HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


t 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago e¢@ Cleveland ¢@ Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken e¢ Kansas City e@ Lenoir, N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond e¢@ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 
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“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 
FOR THE QUICKER AND 
EASIER HANDLING OF 
HUNDREDS OF PRODUCTS 
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SAVE 50% TO 90% 


The U. S. Navy reports many ex- 
amples of savings of 50% to 90% 
in materials handling through the 
_ use of pallets and fork lift trucks. In 
some cases, even greater savings 
resulted. Instead of picking it up 
and laying if down—moving it 
piece by piece—many items can be 
consolidated into single loads— 
palletized—moved as one. 


Result: one workman and fork 
lift truck do the work of many... 
reduce handling costs, save time 
and packaging materials . . . pro- 


ALL TYPES OF 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GENERAL sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 530 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIlinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, ~~ 
East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


« PALLETIZE 


tect shipments from costly damage 
in transit ... simplify warehousing 
and taking of inventory (count pal- 
lets instead of each item). 
Hundreds of products can be 
shipped easier, handled easier, and 
stored easier with Generalift Pal- 
lets. Write today. Let us tell you 
more about this modern, economical 
method of materials handling. 
Generalift Pallets, Skids, and Lift Boxes are 
made of sturdy hardwood construction. De- 
signed for long life, rough handling, extra 


heavy loads! Generalifts are made to meet 
your specific requirements, 


2 « GENERALIZE? 
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Don’t forget an 


hadustiidl Wrathe Manager 


is a Top Executive 
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Give your Traffic Manager a Bigger Voice 
| in Planning and Operating ! 


YS / Your Traffic Manager has done 
/7 PAL ,/ magnificent job in getting 
_ goods to their destination 
during these difficult years. With all forms of trans- 
portation overloaded . . . with shortage of packag- 
ing materials ... with inexperienced help... he 
has come through with flying colors. 


He has proved himself one of the most valuable 
members of your organization. But be could be 
even more valuable — if you'll give bim a chance! 
With a greater voice in planning and management, 
your Traffic Manager can do a lot to cut produc- 
tion, packaging and shipping costs . . . give you 
cheaper, faster distribution. 





tue AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


TRUCKS CREATE NEW INDUSTRIES—NEW JOBS—NEW WEALTH! 
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A New Fleet of 
TWENTY “SANTA” SHIPS 


for Express Passenger and Freight Service to the 


CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERICA 


Confident that a strong American Flag Merchant Marine is essential to 
our hard-won sea power and peacetime foreign trade, Grace Line has 
nearly completed a new, fast, more efficient fleet of 18 “Santa” ships 
(nine combination passenger and cargo liners and nine freight vessels) 
which, with the modernized SANTA ROSA and SANTA PAULA, will 
provide for an anticipated increase in trade. 


The new passenger and cargo liners will be air-conditioned and will 
provide all outside rooms, each with private bath, and outdoor tiled 
swimming pools. 


These twenty modern “Santas” will provide faster and more frequent 
service between Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports and Central and South 
Amierica, as well as between New York, Venezuela, Netherlands West 
Indies and Colombia. 


GRACE LINE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER or 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH; WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEW ORLEANS; HOUSTON; CHICAGO; 
DETROIT; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; PORTLAND, ORE.; SEATTLE 


SANTA ROSA SANTA PAULA 
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SANTA TERESA 


"SANTA INES 
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B&O'S GIANT, NEW 
MALLET LOCOMOTIVES 
ARE BIG... POWERFUL ! 











Paci 
TALLER THA 

N TH 
AVERAGE MEN Besse 
Oot-to-shoulder—the B&O 


Mallet 
inches | tower 15 feet, 1] 








HIS EYES SEE MORE THAN STEAM AND STEEL! 


The principles of tractive force and steam pressure mean 
little to Jimmy, but in Baltimore and Ohio’s powerful new Mallet 
locomotive he sees a symbol. For he sees a giant among giants of 
the rails—with the concentrated power of hundreds of elephants. 





TE MALLET IS L-O.N.G! 
] » US Over-ql]] ] 
4 % the height of a 
: tagara Falls—or 125'53¢"" 
Tom coupling to coupling | 


And though he can’t measure the meaning of these new 
B&O locomotives in terms of faster schedules and greater ton- 
nage, shippers and receivers can see in them the indisputable 
evidence of constant progress. 


These powerful Mallets are another example of B&O’s 
striving for perfect shipping. With the continued help of the 
shippers—by proper crating, packing, bracing, marking; and 
the cooperation of the receivers—by accurate reporting of 
faults, we'll reach that desirable 
goal—and maintain it. 
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We of the B&O will continue 
to do our part in moving goods as 
swiftly, safely and expeditiously 
as possible. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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Discharge Day is here for the wartime civilian shipping container} 1. 


and all other second-hand, second-rate shipping methods bred by ger 


pre 
In parting, we salute them! They served to the best of their ability.) 20 


war's emergencies. 


We wish them a speedy discharge—and may we never see any off ™i 
them again! bet 
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In their stead, we welcome back the sturdy, efficient containers of 
pre-war days. Drafted for military use after Pearl Harbor, they - 
served the nation’s fighting forces faithfully and well. Now they 


again are ready to meet civilian needs. 


We welcome, too, the return of all the excellent packing, handling, 
loading, identification and distributing equipment and methods of 
pre-war days...and new war-sired developments for safeguarding 


goods all along the line from producer to consumer. 
* * * 


April, 1946, marks the 10th consecutive observance of Perfect Ship- 


ping Month. The Association of American Railroads pays tribute to 
tainet 


the fine work of the Shippers’ Advisory Boards and to shippers 
ed by 


generally. All of us look forward to a renewal of the enthusiasm of 
pre-war years and a return to high standards of packing, stowing 
bility.j|/ 2nd transportation ... standards that saved industry hundreds of 
ny off millions of dollars and business thousands of customers in the years 
between 1920 and 1940! 


A American Ratlroads 
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THE SHIPPERS can do their part by paying careful attention to the 
details of shipping—the style of container, the inner packing, the bracing, 
the fastenings, the marking. Most shippers are careful, and we thank them 


sincerely; but a perfect shipping record means the cooperation of all. 


THE CARRIERS then can do their best work. The men of the Reading 
System, with their knowledge, experience and efficiency can always be de- 
pended upon to do that! Careful handling, accurate routing, swift service, 
are routine with the Reading; but only with the correct groundwork laid 


by the Shippers will these attributes reach the perfection we're all striving for. 


THE RECEIVERS occupy a key point in this team-play. In their posi- 
tion, they are the ones who can best observe the condition of goods received. 
With their help it can easily be learned what was wrong, why it was wrong, 
and who was at fault. By giving these facts to the responsible source, they 


can help prevent future loss, delay, and damage. 


This three-way teamwork is sure to win a future of perfect shipping. We 


of the Reading promise to do our part—24 hours a day. 


PRESIDENT 


Reading Railway System 


a Century of Dependable Service 
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PRACTICR Handling freight shipments is like 


hitting a straight golf ball—it takes 
makes 





plenty of practice to do the job right. 
ROCK ISLAND has 93 years of shipping 
experience behind it . . . plus excel- 
lent equipment and the “know-how” 


e of 25,000 railroad veterans. You can 
sf) rely on ROCK ISLAND to get your 





e freight through on time—and in 
, A-1 condition. 
n 
§ 
. | PACK SECURELY 
As packaging materials become 
e, more plentiful, protect your goods 
, with the proper carton, box 
id or crate. ‘ 
r. 
MARK ACCURATELY 
1- Make sure bills of lading are written RN 
plainly. Packages should be well WY 
d. marked, either printed legibly or My ANA 
stenciled. 
2 
cy 


LOAD CAREFULLY 


Check to see that goods are care- 
Ve fully handled when loading or un- 
loading cars. Damage is often traced 
to careless handling before shipment. 


Need expert assistance? A Trained 
Service Inspector from ROCK ISLAND'S 
freight Claim Prevention Department 
will be glad to advise on shipping prob- 
‘ems. Ask your ROCK ISLAND Freight 
Representative. 
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Ba REGULAR 


bs DEPENDABLE 
WORLD-WIDE 


Perfect Shipping 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED FREIGHT SERVICE 
ON AMERICAN FLAG VESSELS TO-- 


India, Ceylon, Iraq, and Iran 
Straits Settlements and Burma 
The United Kingdom 
Hawaiian Islands 
Manila, Philippines and China 
paterennstal (Gulf and North Atlantic) 
Alexandria, Red Sea and Saudi Arabia 
Netherlands Indies and French Indo China 


—e—— ——— _ 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


71 Broadway, New York 6 + Bowling Green 9-6800 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore; Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Galveston; Honolulu; Houston; 
Los Angeles; Mobile; New Orleans; Philadelphia; San Francisco; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 
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. . . for the outstanding job in reducing loss 

al! wnunecan and damage due to sub-standard packaging, 
unsatisfactory reinforcing, strapping and seal- 
ing, and improper marking. 


We have been fortunate in that you have 
made every effort to improve your shipments , 
in order to reduce to a minimum loss and 
damage. Perfect Shipping demands complete 
cooperation of shippers and carriers alike. 


We are working hand-in-hand with you to 
provide safe, fast and economical freight serv- 
ice around Chicago. 


The E. J. & E. Ry. is cooperating 
100% in the 10th Annual Perfect 


Shipping campaign to prevent loss 
and damage. 
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FELGIN, JOLIET *"> EASTERN RAILWAY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 208 S. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This Month and Every Month: 
THE PORT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFERS 
SHIPPING FACILITIES 
AND SERVICES 


AS NEAR TO 


“PERFECT” 


as long experience 
and well-trained, expert 
personnel can produce 





See That Your Shipments Are Routed: 


“VIA SAN FRANCISCO” 


Monthly Schedule of Sailings 
Mailed on Request. Write to: 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


Ferry Building, San Francisco 11, California 
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TO PERFECT SHIPPING 


American Industry and the workers who pack, label and load its freight 
contribute magnificent zeal and efficiency. For this fine co-operation by 
the shippers on its lines, 










THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
offers grateful thanks. 


TO PERFECT TRANSPORTATION 


Of the products of industry, the Railroads of America contribute the finest 
facilities the world has ever known—all the modern equipment they are 
permitted to buy or build, with heavy-duty tracks for it to roll on. 
Typical is the giant M. & St. L. Diesel Locomotive in the picture. This 
and others like it are in fast daily freight service between 













MINNEAPOLIS AND THE PEORIA GATEWAY 


Added to the M. & St. L. fleets in the past year alone were three of 
the big Diesels, 4,050 horsepower each; nine 1,000 horsepower road- 
and-switching Diesels; ten light-weight aluminum box cars; five 
hundred 50 ton standard steel box cars; fifty 70 ton covered hoppers; 
and seventy-five 50 ton flat cars. 


“7ée MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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AERICAN am CHAIN 


Mare! 


A NATION-WIDE SYSTEM 
OF PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 


NOT CONTENT TO REST 
ON PAST LAURELS 
Since 1911 an outstanding and unique service has 
been offered to users of public warehouses. At the 
present time in 74 cities there are “CHAIN WARE- 
HOUSES,” flexible operating units, furnishing a well 
rounded service to large and small shippers. 


Although the AMERICAN CHAIN is the possessor 
of an enviable reputation for the integrity, excellent 
service and facilities of its members, it is not content 
to rest on past laurels. Improvements in methods of 
handling and other services are being made constantly, 
which means better storage and distribution. The 
“Chain Man” nearby you is alert to changes, so he 
can give the best possible service for the least cost. 
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250 Park Avenue 83 West Jackson Boulevard 
Telephone PLaza 3-1234-1233 Telephone HARrison 1496 
New York 17, New York Chicago 4, Illinois 
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he a lot of merchandise in these “North 
Western” Freight Cars, and no two of the shipments 
are consigned to the same firm or person. They are 
going to big cities and little towns—to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, to professional men, to home 
owners and housewives. And we'll be more surprised than anyone else if 
each shipment does not arrive in perfect condition and at the time it should. 


Which prompts this thought: 


Perfect Shipping is not something we strive for during one month of the year and then 
forget the other eleven months. Perfect Shipping should be—and is—our year-round 
aim or goal; an attainable ideal achieved by shipper-railroad-receiver co-operation 
in striving for good packing, secure loading and careful handling. It is a goal that 
we, as well as every railroad, hope some day will be a day-after-day routine. At 


least that is the way we feel about it here at “North Western”... and we are doing 
our best to make it so. 





are one important factor in 


HE Milwaukee Road’s modern Galewood Freight Station, 
ya Chicago’s west side, is especially designed for the safe, 
prompt and efficient handling of less-than-carload freight. It 
is an outstanding example of the type of facility that reduces 
shipping loss. 

Perfect shipping, of course, cannot be achieved through 
facilities alone. Everyone recognizes the vital importance of 
many other factors: good packing and crating, correct mark- 
ing, secure loading, thorough inspection, safe switching, careful 
handling, and close teamwork between Shippers and Railroads. 

The Milwaukee Road’s Claim Prevention Bureau is main- 
tained to work with shippers in discovering and preventing 
all possible causes of loss or damage. We ask your cooperation 


in conducting a PERFECT SHIPPING campaign not only in 
April, but throughout the year. 


W.L. ENNIS, Ass’t to Vice President 
869 Union Station, Chicago 


E. W. SOERGEL, Freight Traffic Manager 


THE 


IF IT’S FREIGHT, WE CAN HANDLE IT 
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Freight-house traffic, pictured above, crosses tracks 
on this Rollaway bridge. 


P Mangan 


At Galewood freight-house cars are spotted about 
Sor loading on all tracks. 
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the Signode System 


D 





of Steel Strapping 





protects your 





shipments...oiten at 





considerable saving 


The possible savings are 
interesting. To assure full economy, 
- discuss your packaging and shipping 


problems with a Signode engineer. 





Write today. 











BRANCHES IN 21 PRINCIPAL CITIES STEEL STRAPPING 





SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING Cc 0. 
2613 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, lilinois 
364 Furman St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 451 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Bridging the heart of 
the. Nation 


Serving 5 
Important Gateways 


Chicago 

Kansas City 

Council Bluffs 
(Omaha) 

St. Joseph 

Minnesota Transfer 
(Twin Cities) 


Chicago 

















Thomas G. Kees, Assistant to Vice-President 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘y KANSAS CITY 


The map tells the story—the story of how GREAT 
WESTERN can perform for you in speeding your 
traffic to markets on-time within and beyond this 
circle of activity. 


With wide diversification in facilities and with 
clocklike dependability, GREAT WESTERN can 
serve you advantageously. 


Your nearest GREAT WESTERN representative 
will be glad to tell how you can use the facilities 
of this railway to advantage. 


lineal Ubstorn Kauluay 


THE CORN BELT ROUTE 





Traffic Offices in the Larger Cities 
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STEEL STRAPPING 
et ee PROVES EFFECTIVE 
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SHIPPING 





Mr. J. L. Puig, Freight Claim 

Agent for one of America’s 

great railroads, the Illinois 
Central System. 





“Selective methods of stowing various classes of 
freight, segregating rough and fragile freight, and most 
important, the use. of returnable wooden bulkheads and 
flat steel strapping to safely brace shipments of consoli- 
dated L.C.L. merchandise. The use of these wooden bulk- 
heads and flat steel strapping has proved very effective 
in preventing damage, especially with the heavier loading 
of merchandise cars to comply with O.D.T. regulations. 



















“Also the use of flat strapping for re-coopering defec- 
tive containers.” 


ec aseae ACME STEEL COMPANY also pledges full-time con- 
eee | tinuation of its part toward “Perfect Shipping.” Yes, 
carriers and shippers can always rely on Acme for efficient 
bracing and stowing methods . . . our Packing and Ship- 
ping Specialists are at your service. 












Typical carload shipment of consolidated L.C.L. merchandise a : 
confined and braced with wooden bulkhead in combination NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


with Acme Unit-Load Band. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 
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LONG DISTANCE MOVING | 


VAN LINES. Inc. 


General Offices—884 HODIAMONT AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Were giving You a hand 


for giving Us one 


Because 


it takes knowing hands to ship promptly 


jille $ 


it takes helping hands to unload faster tn 


Thanks to all shippers and receivers for giving us a hand—by 
working every minute to make “perfect shipping” possible! 





THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Cleveland 1,Qhio 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY ~- NICKEL PLATE ROAD - PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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@ The heart of perfect shipping is 

the determination to do everything 

practical to safeguard goods all along 
the line from producer to consumer. 


This April marks the 10th consecutive 
observance of Perfect Shipping Month. It also 
marks the ending of the war-imposed need for 
using less-than-perfect packing and stowing methods. 


The Illinois Central welcomes the return of better 
freight identification, packing, handling and load- 
ing, and pledges its full co-operation for Perfect 
Shipping the year ’round. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Central Antery of The Hation 
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$7,000 Specialized Tank Cars — 207 Types — For Swift, Sure, 
Economical Transportation of Liquids in Bulk 


GATX tank cars—207 types from 4,000 to 12,500 gallon 
capacities—haul an almost infinite variety of liquids: from 
propane to port wine to pine tar. 

Strategically located offices, plants and repair shops through- 
out the nation give General American the unique ability to 
provide shippers precisely the kind of tank cars they want, 
when they want them, w they want them. 

These tank cars are for rent. So, if the cargo is bulk liquid 
and the problem safe, fast, economical transportation —count 
on General American. 


Take your tank car problems to our nearest office 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
enicaco 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, tt. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York Los Angeles New Orleans 
St. Louis Dollas Tulsa 
Buffalo Houston Cleveland 
Seattle Pittsburgh 
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FOR EXPRESS SERVICE 
AT LOWER FREIGHT COSTS! 


SHIP VIA 


BETWEEN LAKE LINES 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 


@ Good news for shippers! The D&C water route be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland is open. Now you can get fast 
overnight express service at lower freight rates, between / 
these two cities with prompt pick-up and delivery at each 
end. One thousand tons capacity each night! Greatly 
increased truck fleets and handling equipment facilitates 
the movement of shipments in port city areas. And special 
equipment for the economical and efficient handling of 
shipments of small parts is a unique feature. 















* FAST SERVICE 


* FREQUENT-— 
OVERNIGHT 


* STORE-DOOR 
PICK-UP AND 
DELIVERY 


*& DEPENDABLE 
* ECONOMICAL 
*% CONVENIENT 











Route your shipments via D&C for speedy, dependable 
express service at lower freight costs! 
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DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 


DETROIT e CLEVELAND ° BUFFALO 
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/ Why 
7 Reconvert 
This? 


N° WE DON’T MEAN the tank. We 
mean the teamwork. The war- 


/ 


time teamwork that welded shippers, 
railroaders, freight receivers and the 
armed services into one vast, efficient 
fighting force. 


Together we moved the mountain- 
ous total of three billion tons a year. 
Together ... despite manpower and 
packing material shortages...we got 
that huge freight volume through in 
fighting trim. 


Let’s have no “‘reconversion”’ in that 
cooperation! Our combat team has a 
peacetime future. With finer rail freight 
facilities and better packing techniques 
developing daily... 


...LET’S MAKE PERFECT SHIPPING 
A YEAR-ROUND AFFAIR! 


me, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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PROTECT IT...from Sweat, Rot, Rust, Taint... 


PROTECT PROFITS TOO... with Cargocaire 
a 


4 Shippers put themselves in a hole when shipments are lowered into vessels not A; 
equipped with CARGOCAIRE. m 
CARGOCAIRE provides these very important advantages: 


. . . it constantly protects cargo from damage caused by sweat, rust, rot, warping 
in all the ocean trade routes, under all operating conditions— 

. . it eliminates old-fashioned systems of opening, closing, and adjusting of deck 
ventilators with reduced risks to operating crew during heavy weather. 

More and more merchant ships, privately owned, and those under the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission’s program are CARGOCAIRE-equipped, including: 

American Export Lines, American President Lines, American South African Line, 
Delta Line (Mississippi Shipping Co.), Lykes Brothers $.S. Co., Moore-McCormack Line, 
Robin Line (Seas Shipping Co.), Waterman Lines, Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., Lloyd Brasileiro, Brodin Line. 

’ 4 This corn heated ead spoiled dee Learn more about CARGOCAIRE—for the protection of cargo — Write today for 
* to internal condensation on voyage. “The Story of Cargocaire”. 


CARGOCAIRE 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION j 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. @ 417 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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HERE’S A HANDY “PIN-UP” For perfect shipping month 
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A STITCH 
IN TIME 
SAVES NINE 
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Ss 
A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE—It’s ...and almost everybody does well, in 
a shame to see precious postwar mer- packing, marking and shipping freight. 


chandise battered and beaten before But we can’t all be happy until every- 
the eager buyer even gets a peek at it. body practices perfect shipping. For 
The sad part of it is that everybody our part, we pledge our best effort 
along the distribution line means well every month of the year. 


Yours for PERFECT SHIPPING 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 














To solve your shinning icbleins ask your 
Railroad for freight cars equipped with the 
EVANS general purpose UTILITY-LOADER*. 
Floor-to-roof bracing permits the loading 


of from 30% to 200% more freight per car. 


EVAN 





eectalbaaies! 27, ogee wdc 














PRODUCTS. COMPANY 





~ SPECIFY EVANS UTILITY-L Lo. ‘oat 


° : Gensel may be stile reduced @ Danese 
may be eliminated by positive locking of 
the load ee Beco @ Loading and 





EVANS UTIL. 
. LOADER Ménsol | 
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April— Perfect Shipping Month 


For the tenth consecutive year the transportation 

world girds itself for a concerted effort to reduce 
the burden caused by freight lost and damaged in 
transit. Again, the Traffic World makes its contribution 
in this, its annual Perfect Shipping number, designed 
as a sort of an opening gun in the campaign. Our con- 
tribution is an extra distribution of 5,000 copies of this 
issue. For assistance in this, we thank those advertising 
in it for their support. 


As we look back over the nine previous efforts, it 
seems as though each of them came at a time when 
there was special need existed for calling attention of 
shippers and transportation men to the transcendent 
need for safe shipping. Concerned with the acute prob- 
lems of war transportation, there was temptation, in 
the last four years, to forego the campaign entirely. It 
was only the realization on the part of the regional 
shippers’ advisory boards and their national association, 
that claim prevention was of the utmost importance in 
wartime, that resulted in the decision to carry on in 
times when most such activities were temporarily aban- 
doned. 


The startling rise in railroad freight claims, which 
it appears now will rise beyond the $80,000,000 mark 
for 1945, shows how important the Perfect Shipping 
effort was in the war years. To what height the figure 
would have risen had there not been a continuous pro- 
motion of safe shipping, it is now fruitless to speculate. 
The important thing is that something be done to drive 
down the figure, within the next year or two, to some- 
where near the approximate $20,000,000 of the early 
1940s. 

Undoubtedly a somewhat similar situation and a 
similar need exists in highway transportation. The 
freight claim section of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., has made great progress, as outlined in 
an article by its assistant secretary in this issue. Its 
statistical information, however, is as yet fragmentary, 
but it undoubtedly will show that, on the highways, too, 
there has been a heavy increase in freight loss and 
damage in the war years. 

It is encouraging that the Perfect Shipping effort 
has become the business of the whole transportation 
fraternity, rather than merely one section of it. It be- 
gan with a joining of hands of shippers and railroads, 
with the Railway Express Agency, from the beginning, 
affording ardent cooperation. In recent years, the high- 


911 


way transportation interests have joined wholeheartedly, 
and water carriers have also helped. Now we also see 
the budding air cargo section of transportation entering 
into the effort. Perfect Shipping has become the ideal 
of all transportation. With that kind of cooperation it 
is certain that the high figure of wartime claims will 
suffer drastic reduction. 


Some sound lessons in safe shipping have emerged 
from the war. The development of special packages, 
packing material and methods of handling has proved 
to industry that the most fragile and dangerous com- 
modities can actually undergo rigors of transportation 
heretofore undreamed of, and with perfect safety. The 
success of the new materials and methods is proved by 
the fact that, despite the total of war shipping being 
well over half of all shipping in the war years, some- 
thing less than an estimated ten per cent of all claims 
filed resulted from that traffic. 


F COURSE, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
packing and handling of war goods, there was no 
limit to the expense. Industry can not, obviously, imme- 
diately adopt in their entirety the things developed to 
get materials and munitions safely to the fighting 
fronts. It could simply not afford to spénd the money. 
Nevertheless, the war proved that such materials were 
available, and there can be little doubt that some of 
the methods developed will, when adopted by industry, 
actually result in operating savings while contributing 
to the reduction of the loss and damage bill and the 
concomitant interference with business progress. 

The rise and growth of testing laboratories are 
another symptom of the growing consciousness of the 
transportation world of the need for care in the selec- 
tion of packages and packing material. Out of these 
laboratories, whether conducted by transportation 
agencies or as private interests, will come added safety, 
oftentimes with savings in packing costs. The progres- 
sive shipper has already learned to rely on their find- 
ings and more of them will do so as such promotions as 
that connected with Perfect Shipping Month make 
others conscious of their value. 

For other and earlier special Perfect Shipping 
numbers of the Traffic World we asked leaders in the 
movement to contribute brief, pertinent statements. 
We repeated the invitations this year, and are glad to 
present to our readers herewith statements about Per- 
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LIFTS A TON. . . CUTS FATIGUE 


With the Fruehauf Elevating Endgate one 
man can lift or lower a ton load from ground 
to truck-bed level in only 10 seconds. Thus 
drivers do more work with less fatigue. 


SAVES EXTRA LABOR AND WAITING TIME 


With the Elevating Endgate there’s no time 
lost waiting for extra help to load or unload. 
Expensive “brawn-power” is replaced with 
economical “engine-power”. 


MINIMIZES DAMAGE TO GOODS AND ACCIDENTS TO MEN 


The Elevating Endgate stops automatically 

| at ground or truck-bed level. Safety re- 
The Carboloy Company, Detroit, Michigan, uses the Fruehauf 1 1 t deciitt Deli : 
Elevating Endgate on their truck to help speed shipments to ease-vaive preven S overloading. veHVETICS 
customers and hold delivery costs down to a minimum. move faster—with less danger of injury to 
men and damage to goods. 





GOOD REASONS WHY OPERATORS BUY THE FRUEHAUF ELEVATING ENDGATE 
FOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS .. . 


Loads from ground level .. . Tapered loading lip . . . Single 
control lever . . . Lifts up to 2000 lbs. safely . . . No danger 
from overloading . . . Loads from any height to truck-bed 
level . . . Perfect weight balance ... Ruggedly built... 
Simple to install ... Low maintenance .. . Fully guaranteed. 






. Write for a free copy 
| of the fully Sivstesed boat : 
| “Fruehauf Elevating ate 

" ste World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers Service in Principal Cities 
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fect Shipping written especially for this issue by six 
leaders in transportation, including J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Transportation; G. M. 
Barnard, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads; Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.; W. C. Kendall, 
chairman, Car Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-chair- 


man, Freight Claim Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 


“Strive for Perfection,” Says Johnson 


The Perfect Shipping Month! Would it not be wonderful 


to behold? Then a perfect shipping year—and, forsooth, PER- 
FECT SHIPPING. 


Perfection to us humans is impossible, 
but it is not impossible to strive towards 
perfection. In fact, it is slothful and 
negligent not so to strive. 

For five long years, transportation in 
the United States has striven—and still 
strives—and day by day and year by 
year has done those things that our 
erstwhile specialists had proclaimed im- 
possible. In performing, therefore, they 
have earned the title of doing the im- 
possible, of performing miracles in 
transportation. 

But all of us, you and I, know that 
even that performance was not perfect 
—far from it. We all know just among 
ourselves that, had we to do it again, 
we'd do it even better—that we’d come 
nearer to perfection. 

The Perfect Shipping Month that we 
celebrate every year is a lesson and an 
experiment as to how much nearer each year we may approach 
perfection, always knowing that it is ever unattainable. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that each year’s effort will approach the 
impossible with ever diminishing margin. 

It has, too, a utilitarian purpose—in that it benefits every 
man and woman in America. For better transportation means 


a better America.—J. Monroe Johnson, director, Office of 
Defense Transportation. 





J. M. Johnson 


Dietrich Distributes the Credit 


As the executive head of the Freight Claim Division, the 
division of the Association of American Railroads directly con- 
cerned with freight claims and freight claim prevention, it 

has been my privilege for a number of 
years to accept the invitation of the 
Traffic World to contribute a_ brief 
statement to its annual Perfect Ship- 
ping number. I have heretofore ex- 
pressed my deep interest in the cam- 
paign and my gratitude to those, espe- 
cially among the shippers, who have 


given freely of time and talent to the 
effort. 


These thoughts I repeat in this, the 
tenth of the Perfect Shipping cam- 
paigns. I want, however, especially 
this year to stress the fact that, in these 
statements, I am merely the represen- 
tative of my organization, every indi- 
vidual of which is deeply concerned, 
the year around, with whatever can be 
done, on and off the rails, to reduce 
Cc. H. Dietrich the increasingly severe burden of freight 
loss and damage. Our claim prevention committee has spent 
many years studying the matter, and the members of the divi- 
sion staff have made themselves experts in the study and 
solution of problems arising in connection therewith. 

Somehow, I feel that this tenth Perfect Shipping campaign 
‘marks a turning-point in safe shipping. We of the railroads 
are conscious that the stresses of war transportation interfered 
with our continuing claim prevention efforts, and we know 
that shippers, too, have regretted the necessity for adopting 
practices they had learned from experience were short of ideal. 
Perhaps the best thing for us to do now is to admit each other’s 
failures and pledge mutually a return to practices that will 
set records in claim prevention that will out-do the splendid 
results of the pre-war campaigns.—C. H. Dietrich, executive 
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vice-chairman, Freight Claim Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 


Barnard Stresses “Mutual Responsibility” 


The tenth annual Perfect Shipping Month campaign to be 
held in April will be the first peacetime campaign since April 
of 1941. We are entering a new era, in which war materials 
will be replaced by peacetime con- 
sumers goods. 

It is particularly appropriate, there- 
fore, that a Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign be conducted this year, not 
alone because it will remind seasoned 
transportation personnel, both shipper 
and carrier, of the need for maintaining 
a constant vigil against loss and damage 
to freight resulting from improper 
packing, marking, or handling, but also 
because it will serve to impress that 
need, for perhaps the first time, upon 
the large number of young men who 
are now entering the transportation 
field following their release from mili- 
tary service or from employment in 
war industries. 

It is gratifying to see how closely 
industry and the carriers cooperate in an effort to reduce the 
loss and damage of freight in transit to the lowest possible 
level. They must cooperate, for the responsibility is mutual, 
and without the cooperation of one the efforts of the other 
must largely fail. 


The campaign has my full support.—George M. Barnard, 
chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Rodgers Stresses This Year’s Significance 


Perfect Shipping Month this year has an especial signif- 
icance for the trucking industry’s for-hire carriers since it 
comes in the course of a most intensive campaign we have 
been making in the interest of claim 
prevention. Shippers and receivers of 
freight are aware of the special efforts 
put forward by our common and con- 
tract members to bring about perfect 
shipping via perfect handling. They 
have told us that the results from this 
campaign are already noticeable. They 
will be interested to know that, as an 
industry, we shall intensify rather than 
diminish this activity. 

Perfect Shipping Month is a demon- 
stration, each year, of the effective re- 
sults which can be had when all per- 
sonnel engaged in the preparation of 
freight for transport and its subsequent 
handling determine to exercise special 
care and attention to every detail in- 
volved. It has been said so often that 
we should all determine that each 
month be a Perfect Shipping Month that the statement may 
have lost some of its force. Nevertheless, that objective will 
continue to be one of the major goals of our for-hire carriers.— 
Ted. Rodgers, president, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Kendall Expresses Appreciation 


Ten years ago the members of the thirteen regional ship- 
pers advisory boards throughout the United States started the 
April Perfect Shipping campaign to impress upon all having 
to do with packing and transporting of 
merchandise, the importance of more 
careful shipping. Great interest de- 
veloped in the plan and there was a 
decrease in the number of claims which 
had to be filed and consequent decrease 
in loss and damage payments, resulting 
in improved service by shippers and 
carriers to consignees. 


During World War II, due to a num- 
ber of factors, principally shortage of 
experienced personnel and poor quality 
of packing materials, loss and damage 
cost increased tremendously until, in 
the year 1945, claims amounted to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. Even this 
stupendous figure is substantially less 
than it was during World War I, and 
while recent results have been dis- 
heartening at times to the shipper W. C. Kendall 
boards claim prevention committees, it is evident that had it 
not been for these April Perfect Shipping campaigns and re- 





G. M. Barnard 


Ted V. Rodgers 
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sultant educational value, the loss would have been much 
greater. 

Now that the war is over and industries and railroads are 
enabled to obtain larger numbers of experienced employees 
and better materials for packing, it is necessary that there be 
a worthwhile reduction in damage to commodities which are 
so badly needed. 

A word of appreciation must be given those who are now, 
and have been for the past ten years, so valiantly supporting 
this program.—W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 


Negative Attitude Impossible, Says Pelley 


The basic principle underlying the Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign—the safeguarding of goods in their progression from 
producer to consumer—is so.sound and far-reaching that there 
can scarcely exist any negative attitude 
toward it anywhere in industry. 


And if the concrete results of the 
extensive effort that has been put be- 
hind the campaign were none too satis- 
factory during the last year of the war, 
the reasons are essentially the same 
ones which made everything harder for 
everybody throughout that crucial pe- 
riod. Victory being our chief concern, 
some things had to get along more or 
less on their own, and if some things 
went wrong allowances were made, and 
properly so. 


With the new era that is opening up 
before us, there comes again the op- 
portunity and responsibility for every- 
body, including the carriers, to take 
more interest in ways and means by 
which we can complete every transac- 
tion satisfactorily by preparing and handling all shipments so 
that the goods get through to destination in useable shape. 

It seems to me, especially for the immediate future when 
demand is likely to exceed production, that we cannot afford 
to waste any of this production through loss and damage.— 
J. J. Pelley, president, Association of American Railroads. 





J. J. Pelley 





Potato Heater Service Charge 
Proposal Filed 


National Perishable Freight Committee asks that no 
formal hearing be held because of wide publicity 
given proposal, establishing Indiana-Illinois state 
line as dividing line between Western and Official 
territories, with resulting increases 


J. J. Quinn, chairman, National Perishable Freight Com- 
mittee, has filed with the Commission a petition for modifica- 
tion of its order in No. 20769, Charges for Protective Service 
to Perishable Freight—Protective Service Against Cold, in 
which the Commission prescribed bases from all origins in 
heater territory to territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line to and including Cincinnati (see Traffic World, April 21, 
1945, p. 1037). 

The petition asks authority “to publish at stations in In- 
diana east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, and also to Cin- 
cinnati, O., and points intermediate between Cincinnati and 
Chicago, revised charges for Carriers’ Protective Service on 
Potatoes, predicated on one base higher than the charges ap- 
plicable at Chicago. . .” A letter sent to the Commission sev- 
eral days after filing of the petition asked that the petition be 
amended to include Kentucky, omission of that state having 
been due to a clerical error. 

An exhibit showed increases of two dollars to Cincinnati 
and intermediate points from California, Idaho groups A, B, 
and C, Montana group A, Oregon groups A, B, and C, from 
Utah and from Washington. The same proposed increase was 
shown from Colorado, Kansas groups A and B, Nebraska 
groups A and B, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wyoming; and from 
Arkansas. A three-dollar increase was shown from [Illinois 
group C, from Iowa and from Missouri. No changes were pro- 
posed, according to the exhibit, from Minnesota (part 1 of item 
23926), North Dakota group B, South Dakota, Michigan group 
A, Minnesota (part 2 of item 23926), Illinois groups A, B, and 
C or from Montana group B or North Dakota group A. Ref- 
erence is to J. J. Quinn’s I. C. C. No. 22, Perishable Protective 
Tariff No. 13. ; 

Mr. Quinn said that, since publication of the charges pre- 
scribed by the Commission, Official Territory carriers had sig- 
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nified their concurrence in the extension of carriers’ protective 
service on potatoes, and said that charges would be published 
effective with beginning of the next heater season simulta- 
neously with the amended charges as proposed in the petition. 

Charges currently in effect to Chicago and stations in the 
Chicago switching district in Illinois and Indiana would to all 
intents and purposes be local charges, he said, and charges 
east thereof in Indiana and Ohio were being increased slightly 
in order to establish the Indiana-Illinois state line as the di- 
viding line between Western Classification Territory on the one 
hand, and Official Classification Territory on the other, and fol- 
lowing the same measure of progression for the more distant 
groups as had been initiated in western heater territory. 

“With the projection of carriers’ protective service into 
Official Classification territory it is no longer necessary, for 
competitive gateway purposes, to extend the Chicago basis 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line,” said the petition. It con- 
tinued: 

When Carriers’ Protective Service was extended originally to Cin- 
cinnati and intermediate territory between Chicago and Cincinnati, 
it was for the purpose of enabling carriers operating via Cincinnati, 
Evansville, and Louisville to meet the competitive situation in effect 
via the Cairo gateway on traffic destined to southern and southeastern’ 
territories. 

This route parity is protected currently under the publication of 
the so-called equalization charges and there is no longer any necessity, 
from a competitive gateway standpoint, to consider Carriers’ Protective 
Service to Cincinnati and intermediate territory in Indiana on traffic 
destined locally to that territory as being affected by the proportional 
or equalization basis. Therefore, to all intents and purposes the slight 
increases which will result, arise by treating this Indiana group 
immediately cast of the Illinois-Indiana state line as the first group in 
Official Territory and thereby establish a foundation for other more 
distant groups east thereof upon which to predicate a reasonable pro- 
gression of charges, and serve as a precedent for other charges in 
connection with the further extension of the service on other classes 
of perishable commodities. 


Attached to the petition was copy of a letter addressed 
to those directly engaged in the growing, selling, buying or 
shipping of potatoes, and copies of eight replies, generally fa- 
vorable to the proposal. The letter was addressed to a list of 
38 individuals, companies, or associations, according to the list 
attached to the petition, and Mr. Quinn said those not respond- 
ing, or not in attendance at a shippers’ public hearing held on 
January 30, might be considered as concurring in the proposi- 
tion in the absence of any advice to the contrary. He added 
that those who were present at the public hearing expressed 
themselves as being agreeable to the proposal of publishing 
charges to Indiana stations east of the Indiana-Illinois state line 
and to Cincinnati one base higher than Chicago. 

In view of the foregoing, said Mr. Quinn, he suggested there 
was no necessity for assigning the petition for a formal hear- 
ing, as the proposal had been accorded wide publicity among 
those engaged in the potato industry and had reached a greater 
number of persons interested in potato traffic than would be 
likely by notification through the medium of a formal hearing. 


New Quarantine Regulations 
Effective May 1 


_, New foreign quarantine regulations, the first complete re- 
vision of the quarantine laws in over 25 years, were published 
in the Federal Register of March 21, and will become effective 
May 1, 1946, the U. S. Public Health Service has announced. 
Best news for transport officials is that no longer will the U. S. 
Public Health Service charge fees for maritime quarantine 
Services, it says, adding: 


The new regulations, with particular attention to procedures for 
plane passengers and cargo, became necessary because of the rapid 
advance of modern transportation. The Foreign Quarantine Regula- 
tions Board that drew up the new rules explained that the new 
speed of ship and plane has now increased our danger from formerly 
remote diseases. Up to the present, modern medical techniques. in 
the prevention and control of disease, as well as our geographic position, 
have protected us from severe epidemics. Today, a traveler may become 
infected in foreign ports and arrive in the United States during the 
incubation period of the disease, before either he or the quarantine 
officer can tell that he is ill. Disease-carrying insects, which would 
have died during a slow sea voyage, may be brought in alive on aircraft 
or fast modern ships. 

In addition, the war devastation in countries of the old world 
and the Orient has increased the hazard from diseases prevalent there. 
Thus, vigilance in enforcing foreign quarantine regulations is more 
necessary than ever before to protect our people from dangerous 
epidemics. 

The modernized regulations that are to be effective May 1, 1946, 
relate particularly the procedures to be followed to prevent the intro- 
duction or spread of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus, yellow fever, 
psittacosis (parrot fever) and anthrax in the United States or terri- 
tories under its control. 
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Mr. Bryan, the writer of the ac- 
companying article, is general 
traffic manager .of the Wisconsin 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Traffic Association. What is, per- 
haps, more important from the 
viewpoint of the April Perfect 
Shipping campaign, he is, for the 
second successive year, general 
chairman of the National Man- 
agement Committee for the cam- 
paign. Herein he modestly ascribes 
the credit to others, but those who 
have watched him work know that 
he takes his job as chairman very 
seriously and works long and hard 
at it. 

His view is the human view— 
that perfection is impossible of at- 
tainment; but he holds that that 
should not interfere with striving 
toward it. A recognition on the 
part of the industrial traffic man- 
ager of his responsibility in the 
effort toward the elimination of 
loss and damage to freight, he 
says, is the first step toward im- 
provement. The war, he reminds 
us, is now over—and the ease 
with which all of us in transpor- 
tation overlooked the dangerously 
mounting curve of freight loss 
and damage, should be abandoned 
for a zeal toward flattening out 
that curve and driving it down to 
the level of the late 1930s and 
early 1940s. 





Perfect shipping starts with proper 

e packaging and expert loading. It 

ends with careful unloading and expert 
unpacking.” 

“The only useful purpose of carriers 


-is to move materials without damage 


and without paying claims.” 

The foregoing quotations are from a 
recent address before the Junior Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago, by Mr. E. G. Plow- 
man, Vice President in charge of trans- 
portation, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. (See “Traffic Control in Business 
Management,” by E. G. Plowman, Traffic 
World, January 12, p. 81.) In those few 
words Mr. Plowman sounded the key- 
note for the Perfect Shipping campaign, 
conducted each year by shippers and 
carriers in a cooperative effort to mini- 
mize, if not eliminate, loss and damage 
to goods in transit. 

In another part of his address he 
stated in part, and referring to service: 

“A third service factor is reliability, a 
term that includes the whole subject of 
proper packaging and loading methods, 
as well as proper handling of materials 
when in transit.” 

_ Mr. Plowman is a recognized authority 
in transportation matters. He came up 
through the ranks and knows whereof 
he speaks. In these few words he has 
quite tersely stated the responsibilities 
of both the shipper and the carrier, and 
has also placed part of the responsibility 
on the receiver. Emphasis is given to this 
thought because, in some quarters, it 
has been said that loss and damage claim 
prevention is not the shippers responsi- 
bility. That is, of course, true if—and 
that little word “if” assumes great mag- 
nitude—if the shipper does adopt “proper 
packaging and loading methods.” But he 
does have the responsibility to do that 
very thing. It is a responsibility he owes 
to himself, in the first instance, to avoid 
waste of materials, man-hours and costs. 
It is a responsibility he owes to the car- 
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All Forces Join in Reach 


toward Shipping Perfection 


Perfect Shipping may never be attained, simply because it 
calls for that human impossibility, perfection; but each can 
strive to perfect his own part in the effort toward elimination 


of loss and damage in shipping 


By J. E. BRYAN 


rier, and he cannot rightfully expect to 
be recompensed for loss of goods due 
to improper identification markings or 
damage to goods because of inadequate 
or improper packaging, if he does not 
accept that responsibility. And, last but 
not least, it is a responsibility he owes 
to the receiver of the goods, his custo- 
mer, who relies on the shipper to do his 
level best to have purchases delivered 
in a usable and saleable condition. 


War Conditions Bred Lenience 


Under the stress of war conditions 
carriers were lenient in the application 
of rules governing the type and condition 
of packages offered for transportation. 
Shippers, in many cases, were careless 
and in other instances were unable to 
obtain serviceable shipping containers. 
All of which has added to the tremendous 
loss and damage figures accruing in the 
past year. While first-class containers 
are still hard to obtain, there is little if 
any excuse for the extreme laxity and 
carelessness which prevailed during the 
war years. 

Carriers have the legal right to refuse 
shipments that are not properly packed 
and marked, and that right should be 
exercised. It must be exercised, and no 
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criticism should be directed against the 
carrier who insists that “Perfect Ship- 
ping starts with proper packing.” 

For the shipper, there is no excuse for 
the use of inadequate packaging mate- 
rials. The manufacturers of packing cases 
of every type will gladly study the mer- 
chandise to be shipped and build a con- 
tainer that will give ample protection 
against ordinary transportation hazards. 
In addition, there are several organiza- 
tions, including those maintained by the 
carriers, which will study packaging 
problems and give expert advice that, if 
applied, will give ample protection. There 
are simple home-made appliances which 
can be used to determine the protective 
quality and strength of shipping con- 
tainers. And, last but not least, there 
is the plan, already adopted with many 
firms, of having the receiver report back 
to the shipper concerning faulty outer 
packaging and inner packing which is 
shown to have been the cause for dam- 
age in transit. 

In fact, the door is wide open for the 
industrial traffic department which rec- 
ognizes its responsibility and is deter- 
mined to see that it is fulfilled. 

We may never reach Perfect Shipping 
but we can at least try to perfect our 
shipping practices and, incidentally, save 
millions of dollars in materials, labor, 
transportation and hard cash. The com- 
bined efforts of shippers and carriers 
and receivers must be on a year-around 
basis and not a mere “flash in the pan” 
for the month of April. 


A Job for All Together 


My position as general chairman of 
the National Management Committee for 
Perfect Shipping Month, thrust on me 
this year for the second successive time, 
certainly doesn’t mean that I have more 
to do with it than any other individual. 
The facts are, of course, exactly the re- 
verse. There is this to be said, however, 
for the man who happens to be chosen 
to head this important transportation ac- 
tivity: He is at least in the best possi- 
ble position to observe what is being 
done and to note and appreciate the per- 
fectly amazing way in which organiza- 
tions and individuals unite, untiringly, 
unsparingly and unselfishly, to combat 
the freight loss and damage evil. 

I think one of the most striking proofs 
of the deep realization of the need for 
these annual Perfect Shipping cam- 
paigns in the minds of shippers generally 
lies in the fact that, in four long, hard 
years of war, they were continued with- 
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out interruption. When the subject of 
abandoning the annual campaign was 
first mentioned, at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, in Chicago, in 1942, 
there was an immediate protest. Subse- 
quently, correspondence from shippers 
indicated that they felt that the contin- 
ued effort toward the reduction of 
claims for the lost and damaged freight 
was an important war activity and that 
the war, far from offering an excuse for 
abandoning the Perfect Shipping cam- 
paigns, actually demanded that they be 
continued and intensified. 

It is nothing against the value of 
these campaigns that the figure for loss 
and damage has risen sharply in these 
years. There were many other factors 
that will rise to the minds of anyone 
even remotely concerned with transpor- 
tation. Everyone knows of the shortage 
of good packaging and packing mate- 
rials; everyone knows of the vast num- 
bers of shipping and receiving room em- 
ployes, and freight platform workers— 
to say nothing of train service employes 
and truck drivers and helpers—who 
sifted into the armed forces to leave 
only inexperienced workers to take their 
places—and not even enough of them. 

This is no place to go into those things 
at length, except to say that those causes 
are gradually disappearing that the com- 
placency with which some viewed the 
increase in claims—in much the same 
way aS many in other fields excused 
carelessnesses and failures because there 
was “a war on’”—ought promptly to be 
wiped out by a renewal of the pre-war 
safe shipping zeal which accomplished 
the miracle of the 1920s and 1930s in the 
reduction of freight loss and damage. 


The Management Committee 


What I intended to say, however, is 
that the organizations and individuals 
who have cooperated in these campaigns 
deserve most of the credit. In the fore- 
front are, of course, the regional ship- 
pers’ advisory boards. The National 
Management Committee for the cam- 
paign consists of the chairmen of the 
freight loss and damage prevention com- 
mittees of those thirteen boards, and a 
director of publicity. The last mentioned 
is Dale Cook, director of public relations 
for the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago. The vice-chairmen are 
as follows: 

H. M. Frazer, general traffic manager, 
F. W. Woolworth Company, New York; 
T. F. McCue, traffic manager, Crane 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., and C. 
W. Strickland, general traffic manager, 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The members of the committee are: 

Allegheny Board, J: W. Swoger, traf- 
fic manager, Knox Glass Associates, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlantic States Board, 
Mr. Frazer; Central Western Board, H. 
H. Ellsworth, traffic manager, The Salt 
Lake Hardware Company, Omaha, Neb.; 
Great Lakes Board, J. Lyle Harris, traf- 
fic manager, National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Mid-West Board, A. 
McGinness, traffic manager, Servel, Inc., 
Chicago; New England Board, L. F. Van 
Kleek, traffic manager, Brown Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Northwest Board, E. G. 
McGovern, traffic manager, Gamble- 
Skogma, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Ohio 
Valley Board, J. W. Peters, traffic mana- 
ger, Delco Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Cincinnati, O.; Pacific Coast 
Board, Mr. McCue; Pacific Northwest 
Board, R. V. Boyle, traffic manager, 
Brown & Haley, Seattle, Wash.; South- 


east Board, Mr. Strickland; Southwest 
Board, P. D. Barziza, traffic manager, 
Peden Iron and Steel:Company, Dallas, 
Texas; Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board, S. 
T. Henson, traffic manager, Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


DROP TEST DEVICE 


In a letter to regional Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign chairmen, and to 
general chairmen of regional shippers’ 
advisory boards, J. E. Bryan, general 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee for the campaign, encloses an 
illustrated memorandum describing a 
simple drop-test device which may be 
installed by shippers for their own use 
at little work and expense. 

“The campaign this year will bear 
down on correct packaging methods and 
the proper marking of shipments,” says 
General Chairman Bryan, recommend- 
ing that copies of the memorandum be 
mailed to shippers in the districts of 
those receiving his letter. 

“Remember,” he adds, “it is the ship- 
per’s duty and responsibility adequately 
to protect his goods to withstand ordi- 
nary transportation. It is his duty to his 
customer and his responsibility to the 
carrier. Your help in bringing these 
facts to shippers’ attention will help 
ad in reducing the loss and damage 

i ig 





NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League held a meeting at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, March 28, at which 
R. DeKroyft led discussions on the Bul- 
winkle bill and the Lee transportation 
inquiry, and D. Crane spoke on proposed 
increases in truck rates. The league 
plans its 25th anniversary dinner at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, April 30. 
W. J. Nicoll is president and G. E. Mar- 
tin, secretary. 


PITTSBURGH JOINT MEETING 
A meeting sponsored jointly by the 


Allegheny Regional Advisory Board; 
American Association of Railroads; 
Freight Traffic Division, Pittsburgh 


Chamber of Commerce; Material Han- 
dling Society; Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh, and Western 
Pennsylvania Motor Carriers Association 
inaugurated Perfect Shipping Month 
with a dinner at the Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 18. 

The following speakers were invited by 
the Material Handling Society: W. B. 
Shepherd, assistant general manager, 
Aluminum Company of America; Edwin 
Dahill, chief engineer, and Clifford An- 
derson, assistant chief engineer, Freight 
Loading & Container Branch, American 
Association of Railroads; C. F. Jackson, 
assistant general manager, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., and director 
of its Traffic Department and Secretary 
of its Freight Claims Section; Emery F. 
Johnson, secretary, Cargo Traffic Sec- 
tion, Air Traffic Conference of Ameri- 
can Division of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

The speakers told how proper packing, 
handling, palletization, unit loading and 
other new developments in improved 
handling lowered freight costs and re- 
duced damage to shipments. About $80,- 
000,000 was paid out annually in the 
settlement of damage and loss claims, 
it was pointed out. The payment of 
higher wages after the present period of 
strikes can only be made if improve- 
ments were made in the handling of 
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materials by greater mechanization and 
more skilled workmen, the speakers said. 


MIDWEST ADVISORY BOARD 

The Spring meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, April 18, 
with committee meetings to be held April 
17 at the same hotel. In the announce- 
ment of the meeting, A. H. Schwietert, 
general chairman, says that “in view of 
the seriousness of transportation condi- 
tions in the country as a whole, which 
affect all shippers or users of railroad 
transportation, this meeting will be a 
very important one, and every member 
should be in attendance.” 





PITTSBURGH PRACTITIONERS 
MEET 


Robert J. Corbett, member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, will speak on 
“Your Congress,” at the regular meeting 
of the Pittsburgh region chapter, Asso- 
ciation of I. C. C. Practitioners, to be 
held April 1, at the William Penn Hotel. 
Members of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh and the Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Association have been invited. W. 
M. Collins, Jr., is chairman of the chap- 
ter. 


WORCESTER P. S. MEETING 


The Worcester, Mass., Traffic Associa- 
tion and the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce will hold a joint Perfect Shipping 
Month meeting at the Hotel Sheraton 
April 2. The speakers will include W. 
H. Day, Boston, chairman of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board; A. 
P. Little, general traffic manager, Den- 
nison Company, Framingham, Mass., and 
R. E. Tiffany, claim department, New 
York Central System. Dinner will be 
served. The call for the joint meeting 
is signed by William E. Kane, president 
of the Worcester Traffic Association, and 
James A. Toomey, manager of the in- 
dustrial bureau of the Worcester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ASK THE TRAFFIC MAN 


“When planning a new building or ex- 
tensive modifications to an old one, call 
in your traffic man,” says Les Allman, 
vice president, Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany. 

“Your traffic man can be of great as- 
sistance to your architects and execu- 
tives in planning that new building be- 
cause he can give many valuable sug- 
gestions to help transportation flow read- 
ily in and out of your plant. Advice from 
him, before building actually com- 
mences, may easily result in savings of 
time and money which go on and on 
over the years. Your traffic manager 
will be a valuable man on your building 
committee.” 


Railroad men emphasize that the car- 
riers themselves have no intention of 
sidestepping responsibility in the mat- 
ter of freight handling. They point out 
that, with the labor supply easing, ex- 
tensive training programs are planned, 
and even under way on some roads, to 
teach employes improved methods of 
stowing, bracing and unloading freight, 
as well as proper switching techniques. 
Smoother roadbeds, improved snubbers 
and couplers, and new mechanical load- 
ing devices, are also expected to play a 
part in reducing shocks to lading.—Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. i 
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The Indispensables 
Of Perfect Shipping 


Proper packing and loading, good cars and trained shipper 
and transportation personnel are the needed ingredients in 
the formula for safe shipping. In this article, an authority 
on the subject discusses the way these three factors cooperate 


to accomplish the job 


By ALBERT L. GREEN 


Three indispensables of Perfect 
Shipping are: 

1. Freight must be well packed, cor- 
rectly markefl, and safely loaded. 

2. Cars mtst function properly. 

3. Freight service and shipper person- 
nel must be adequately trained. 

These are each as indispensable as 
legs of a three-legged stool. When these 
three requisites cooperate—and only 
then—can we attain par in Perfect Ship- 
ping. 

Before discussing this prescription for 
good service, however, let’s see how the 
loss and damage patterns of World Wars 
I and II differed. That ought to throw 
light on the problems most needing at- 
tention. One clear difference was in the 
amount of freight. that disappeared in 
transit. Comparing two years in which 


the largest claim costs were cleared, an 
estimated $12,726,000 was attributed to 
theft and $29,598,000 was paid for freight 
which disappeared, causes undetermined, 
in the peak World War I year of 1920. 
These figures combined added up to 35.3 
per cent of the total of all claims ($119,- 
833,127) charged off in 1920. For the 
year 1945, on the other hand, with De- 
cember estimated, theft losses were $1,- 
732,700, other freight shortages $10,- 
330,000, or 15.5 per cent of the total for 
all claims of about $78,000,000. Thus we 
find that damage—predominantly dam- 
age to packaged freight—looms ahead 
as the major problem to be licked. 

For the year 1944, which is the last 
year for which a complete classifications 
of causes and commodities are available, 
57.6 per cent of the claim expense was 


LOSS AND DAMAGE COST PER THOUSAND REVENUE TON-MILES 
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To a large section of the ship- 
ping public Albert L. Green is Mr. 
Perfect Shipping, himself. For 
more than 25 years, as special rep- 
resentative of the Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads, he has been spreading 
the gospel of safe shipping up and 
down the land, sometimes tire- 
lessly tracking down the causes of 
inordinate loss and damage, some- 
times pleading with reluctant ship- 
pers or careless carriers to mod- 
ify their practices so as to mini- 
mize the resulting economic loss. 
Always, he has been in the fore- 
front of the annual Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign, and suc- 
cessive general chairmen and com- 
mitteemen in charge of that cam- 
paign for the National Association 
of Shippers’ Advisory Board have 
had frequent cause to be grateful 
for his intelligent consideration 
and untiring work in their com- 
mon cause. 

Before the first World War, Mr. 
Green served for several years as 
chief claims examiner for the New 
York Central System. During that 
war he was secretary to the claims 
committee, and later regional 
claim agent, Eastern Region, for 
the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. He took over his 
present position in November, 
1920, and played a large part in 
the long and strenuous campaign 
that resulted in the reduction of 
the total paid out by the railroads 
for claims, in the twenty year pe- 
riod from 1920 to 1940, from nearly 
$120,000,000 a year to nearly 
$20,000,000 a year. 





for damage to goods in packages—‘“un- 
located” and “concealed” damage. It 
has been estimated that, of the total vol- 
ume of 1944 traffic, 50 per cent was 
strictly war freight, measured by tons 
originated, or 60 per cent, measured in 


ton miles. A large part of that war 
freight was superpacked to withstand 
overseas hazards far beyond domestic 
requirements. Complete claim figures 
covering war-packed freight are not at 
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hand; but based upon approximate claim 
payments of $3,500,000 on army freight 
(both loss and damage), we estimate the 
total for all armed services at $6,000,000. 
If that is approximately accurate, around 
10 per cent of all claims were on strictly 
war traffic, which constituted 50 per 
cent of tons originated. This leaves 90 
per cent of the claims to apply on the 
remaining 50 per cent, representing ci- 
vilian or consumer goods. Any analysis 
which fails to allow for the relatively 
negligible damage to _ superlatively 
packed war material presents a grossly 
distorted and inadequate picture of the 
claim condition as a whole. 


The First Essential—Good Packing 


That brings us to Point 1, packing. 
Even before the war, it was freely ac- 
knowledged by many experts in the field 
of packaging that the fibre box should 
be materially strengthened to give satis- 
factory service. When the war came on, 
with its acute shortages of all kinds. of 
packing materials, it soon became evi- 
dent that if civilian wants were to be 
satisfied the scanty supplies of paper- 
board, lumber, metal for containers, 
wrapping paper, etc., would have to be 
stretched to the limit. Many fragile ar- 
ticles, customarily boxed or crated, had 
to be wrapped or padded; the gauge of 
metal shipping cans and drums was cut 
severely; whole industries changed to 
less protective containers (often reused) 
and, what hurt most of all, a decided cut 
in the specifications for fibre boxes made 
at the urgent request of the government. 

Eighty per cent or more of all proc- 
essed foods and merchandise moves in 
fibre boxes. Hence carriers immediately 
had on their hands a transportation prob- 
lem of real magnitude for which there 
was no practical solution. Not only were 
these boxes incapable of resisting nor- 
mal pressures in heavily loaded cars, 
but the quality of fibreboard used for in- 
terior fittings dropped to a new and dan- 
gerous low. One of the results of all 
this was an accelerated increase in dam- 
age, which, in the case of certain com- 
modities, put ten times more claims on 
the books in the war years over those 
of the immediate pre-war years. 





Pottery base table lamps do not carry 
safely unless packed in fibre boxes of high 
resistance to compression with strong 
rigid partitions. 


Typical of the endless variety of break- 
ables shipped in vast volume are the ar- 
ticles shown in the accompanying pic- 
tures. That flabby, mushy condition of 
the partitions affording little protection 
to the articles or reinforcement to the 
shipping case, is apparent. Such pack- 
ages crush easily. They result in heavy 
claims for breakage between factory and 
distributor, and the distributor has re- 
packing costs, even when the goods ar- 
rive intact. 

These costs, amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually, are neces- 
sary if the goods are to get to retailer or 
consumer without damage. In the sec- 
ond movement, be it noted, the distribu- 
tor has customer good-will at stake, 
which he cannot afford to ignore. 

It seems likely that damage to pack- 
aged freight last year (including fresh 
fruits and vegetables) amounted to not 
less than $50,000,000 out of a total of 
about $78,000,000 for all freight claims. 
Considering the outlook for continued 
havy loading and the resumption of pro- 
duction of many articles which, prewar, 
presented a relatively high claim risk, 
damage seems likely to continue at pres- 
ent or higher levels. 

Experience has shown convincingly 
that the fibre box, as now made, does 
not furnish adequate protection. This 
condition is likely to stay with us until 
a better box becomes available. Hence, 
it seems to this writer that the question 
of what should be done eventually in the 
way of raising the protection levels of 
the box specifications in the Freight 
Classification should be threshed out in 
docket hearings as soon as practicable. 
The clear advantage of this is that, im- 
mediately when pulp is in sufficient sup- 
ply to produce boxes of proper service- 
ability, the new regulations could be 
made effective. 

The alternative to this procedure is to 
wait until an adequate supply of box 
materials is available—which may be 
never—and then take from six months 
to a year for hearings and the necessary 
make-ready for publication. Meanwhile, 
the damage chargeable to inadequate 
containers will go on. Abundant labora- 


Much breakage due to inferior quality of 
shipping case and “‘soft’? inner fitting 
which easily break down. 
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Mortality of low-priced framed pictures 
is high. Too much weight and. too little 
packing protection in this box. Fibre 
boxes should not be packed beyond weight 
limit in box-maker’s certificate. 





These mushy dividers provide practically 
no cushioning against shock nor are bot- 
tles protected around four sides of carton. 


tory data and transportation experience 
underline the great need for improve- 
ment. To prepare now for a future pub- 
lication date would have the added and 
not inconsiderable advantage of furnish- 
ing to boxmakers, and those shippers 
who have always packed better than the 
rule required, a blueprint of the desir- 
able minimum strength and compression 
requirements in fibre boxes. It is be- 
lieved many would at once work toward 
that end. In that way, also, box manu- 
(Continued on page 974) 


These clay angels from top layer slow 
condition throughout carton, which, with 
flimsy interior packing afforded insuffi- 
cient protection. 
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The Highway Transportation Industry 


Accepts Prevention of Freight Loss and 


Damage as a Joint Responsibility of 


the Transporter and the Shipper, and 


Tackles Its Part of the Job Aggressively 


By CHARLES McD. GILLAN 


Twin Highway Transport Objectives: 
Perfect Shipping and Perfect Handling 


Everybody knows that freight 

@ claims are important to everyone 
identified with transportation. But how 
important are they? 

Whether considered by the carrier, who 
must pay the claims, or by the shipper 
or consignee, who must prepare and col- 
lect them, claims for loss and damage 
now rank high in the list of vital trans- 
port problems. All forms of transporta- 
tion report that loss and damage claim 
payments have risen to levels previously 


military traffic accounted for more than 
60 per cent of all tonnage, yet was in- 
volved in less than 10 per cent of the 
total claim payments. Careful packing, 
secure packaging and adequate marking 
had done the job. 


Peacetime Economic Necessity 


In peace, prevention of loss and dam- 
age is an equally important economic 
necessity. A freight claim is profitable 
to no one. For claimant, whether shipper 





The growing consciousness on the part of the highway transportation in- 
dustry as a whole to recognize the importance of claim prevention activity as 
part of the work of the trucker is illustrated in the progressive steps taken, in 
the most recent year or two, to study the matter of freight loss and damage 
closely and to enlist the individual operator in the job. 

In this article, Mr. Gillan, who is assistant secretary of the Freight Claim 
Section of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., and who has been closely 

_ identified with truck claim prevention work from its beginning, tells how his 
organization has rolled up its sleeves in the Perfect Shipping Month campaign 
and has made it a particular object among highway transporters to couple the 
cooperative efforts of shippers with the industry’s own effort to make it also a 


“Perfect Handling Month.” . 


thought impossible in this era of unprec- 
edented carrier-shipper cooperation. Be- 
lieving firmly that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” the Ameri- 
can Trucking Industry joins wholeheart- 
edly in this year’s tenth annual April 
campaign to prevent loss and damage. 
During the war, loss and damage to 
Army and Navy freight brought serious 
attention to the military necessity of 
claim-free transportation. Men’s lives de- 
pended upon safe delivery of thousands 
of commodities to the ends of the earth. 
So the armed forces’ “traffic managers” 
set out to reduce the tremendous and 
sometimes tragic loss, of, or damage to, 
military supplies which had risen like a 
plague in the early war months. Good 
results followed. According to some well- 
informed estimates, at the war’s end, 


or consignee, there’s a lot of precious— 
and costly—time wasted every time a 
claim is filed—time to file the claim; 
time to soothe irate customers; time 
to “make good” with a substitute ship- 
ment —time and money are expended 
which no claim payment can replace. The 
carrier will often lose all of the revenue 
it has earned for transportation of the 
shipment if even the slightest damage 


occurs. And if the shipment or any part: 


of it is lost, the claim payment will often 
be many times the total transportation 
charges earned. As a step in elimination 
of the total loss to both shipper and car- 
rier that is caused by loss and damage 
claims, the trucking industry has made 
claim prevention one of its top post-war 
projects. 

Cooperation—full, sincere, thorough- 








going cooperation—of all parties con- 
cerned with transportation is vital if any 
campaign for prevention of loss and 
damage is to succeed. For this reason, 
it is particularly gratifying that the ship- 
pers themselves have sponsored these an- 
nual Perfect Shipping campaigns to elim- 
inate those claims chargeable to shipper 
fault. In its turn, the trucking industry 
pledges its fullest possible assistance in 
making April also a “Perfect Handling 
Month.” Later, in this article, we want 
to tell you about some of the progres- 
sive steps which motor carriers are tak- 
ing to put this pledge into action. But 


. first let’s look at the causes of claims. 


The Causes of Claims 


In a recent six-month period, monthly 
claim payment reports submitted to the 
Freight Claim Section of American 
Trucking Associations showed the follow- 
ing major claim payment causes (Per- 
centages shown are for dollar cost of 
claims, not number of claims paid) : 

Unlocated loss of entire package... .37.5% 

Improper handling, loading, 

ee Pe eer errr 22.1% 

Theft and pilferage................. 8.4% 

Concealed - damage 


At first glance, it might seem that the 
three top causes should be laid entirely 
at the door of the trucking industry’s 
own employees. Indeed, educational steps 
based upon this premise have been 
initiated among our drivers, helpers, plat- 
form workers and supervisors. But care- - 
ful studies have shown that shipper and 
receiver cooperation will greatly help 
reduce claim losses in every one of these 
groups. Here are the ways in which 
shippers can help their customers to re- 
ceive their goods with a minimum of loss 
or damage. 


Unlocated Loss of Entire Package 
Despite all that has been said about the 
subject, faulty marking or no marking 
is still responsible for the loss of many, 
many packages. There is no excuse for 
(Continued on page 987) 
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Reports from suppliers of 


freight handling equipment 


indicate a lively interest 


by shippers and carriers in 


the Navy initiated method of 


Periect 


safe and economical shipment 


By P. A. AMUNDSEN 


Shipping 
with 
Palletizing 





When the housewife heads for the 

e corner store to make that last- 
minute-before-dinner purchase of a pound 
of coffee, she expects, normally, that the 
store will have coffee, that there will be 
a variety of brands from which to choose, 
and that the brand selected will be fresh. 
She expects these three conditions be- 
cause she is attuned to our system of 
distribution, with its natural law of con- 
venience-variety-frequency applied to all 
of the necessities and most of the lux- 
uries of every-day life . . a system 
which operates as the very basis of our 
national economy. 

But it is a complex system, for be- 
tween producer and consumer are mar- 
keting costs, such as for advertising and 
selling; jobbers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers, each with his mark-up; warehousing 
costs; packaging and repackaging costs; 
handling and re-handling costs; shipping 
costs; and damage-in-transit costs. The 
net result, the economist will tell you, 
is that in recent years slightly more than 
half of the consumer dollar has been paid 
for distribution ... over and above the 


Editor, World Ports 


manufactured cost of goods purchased. 
The consumer pays this additional sum 
for the privilege of having close at hand 
a selection of recently delivered goods, 
to the tune of $.59 out of every dollar, 
according to recent figures. 

From this, it is no great transitional 
step to the realization that any manu- 
facturer has a dual obligation to him- 
self if he would compete successfully 
with this fellows from the standpoint 
of the selling price of his product... 
that is, to distribute his product under 
the same standards of good cost ef- 
ficiency with which he manufactures it. 
And no better proof of industry’s aware- 
ness to distribution economies need be 
advanced than the wide-spread interest 
in general application of the palletizing 
principle as instituted by the Navy and 
also given wide use by the Army during 
the war. 


Here was a program which permitted 
the Navy, in particular, to move an aver- 
age of 4,000 carloads every 24 hours, 
with from 60,000 to 100,000 carloads mov- 
ing at all times, and to do it with what 
amounted to a handful of untrained op- 
erators, when viewed in terms of the mag- 
nitude of the task. Here also is seen a 
means of increased efficiency in one 
phase of distribution . . . the physical 
movement of goods . . . and industry in- 
tends to explore it for handling, ware- 
housing, and inventorying economies, and 
more than that, as a proven answer to 
safe and damage-free shipment. But be- 
fore these advantages can be attained 
through the use of this method on a more 


In the distribution of @ product from manu- 
facturer to consumer, the individual ship- 
ment will normally ride in highway truck 
transportation during many phases of the 
journey. Since standard fork trucks are im- 
practical for use in loading highway truck 
trailers, supplementary equipment is being 
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That Variety in the Shape and Size of 


or less universal basis, there are prob- 
lems to be solved. 


Cooperation Important Factor 


For while industry is quick to see 
these advantages of the unit shipment, 
it should be just as ready to sense the 
basic factor in applying it commercially. 
Any program for the mechanical han- 
dling of unit shipments is by its very 
nature a cooperative venture. Shippers 
must consider the requirements of re- 
ceivers, receivers must consider the abili- 
ties of shippers, and both must coordi- 
nate with the established modes of 
freight transportation. In other words, 
the requirements of two or more parties 
are involved in every installation of pal- 
letizing as a means of shipment. 

From this standpoint, it is well to keep 
in mind that the Navy was both con- 


developed. At left is a light weight fork 
truck for special use in trailers, while at 
right is power driven hand truck which is 
admirably adaptable to truck dock opera- 
tions. These will help extend palletizing 
under present-day distribution, with its ex- 
tensive highway channeling. 
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signor and consignee of all of its pal- 
letized shipments, and that cooperation 
at both ends, the keynote for the success 
of the operation, was immeasurably en- 
hanced by the single controlling force 
for the entire program. 

Though this would seem to be the un- 
forgettable fact of the Navy’s program, 
a development engineer for a supplier of 
palletizing equipment has evidence to the 
contrary. He was recently called in by 
the president of a large bottling plant, 
who wanted “everything on pallets . 
at once!” Incoming“shipments, outgoing 
shipments, and through his plant. After 
some questioning had convinced the engi- 
neer that this executive had little aware- 
ness of the problems involved, a more 
gradual program was suggested, begin- 
ning with the handling of empty bottles 
into and. through the plant. This would 
bring out the equipment requirements of 
the plant and provide introductory train- 
ing for the personnel. Meanwhile, sup- 
pliers and customers could be contacted 


. one by one and arrangements for pal- 


letized incoming and outgoing shipments 
made in line with their desires, equip- 
ment, and ability to conform to the unit 
shipment method. 

In short, the program suggested was 
one of cooperation with suppliers and 
customers, for while the benefits for all 
parties concerned are readily apparent, 
there are also costs to be shared. 

Herein lies one of the difficulties. One 
manufacturer cites the case of a customer 
who specified receipt of his goods on 
pallets with no mention of policies other 
than mechanical requirements. The 
manufacturer, upon study of the case, 
unearthed the following facts: 

1. That both companies had pallet 
handling equipment suitable to the op- 
eration, and hence no equipment prob- 
lems were involved. 


2. That the customer was not supplied 
from standard warehouse stock, but was 
instead furnished with a made-to-speci- 
fication product for his own use exclu- 
sively. 

Therefore, that palletizing would pro- 
vide the manufacturer with no warehous- 
ing advantages, since he did not stock 
the item, and that hence the manufac- 
turer’s only advantage would be a 
quicker and more economical carloading 
operation, partially offset by the require- 
ment of loading and strapping the pallets 

. an additional operation. 


3. The customer, on the other hand, 
warehoused these shipments for use in 
his manufacturing operations, and in- 
tended to retain the goods on pallets for 
movement through an extensive part of 
his manufacturing processes. These ad- 
vantages were in addition to the rapid 
car-unloading that would be afforded by 
the change. 

No fine analysis was required to see 
that most of the advantages would accrue 
to the customer in this case. The manu- 
facturer, and rightly so, presented his 
points, demanding and receiving an equi- 
table arrangement in which the customer 
assumed the greater share of the pur- 
chase price of the pallets. Freight charges 
on the return of empty pallets to the 
manufacturer were shared on the same 
established basis. 

A close analogy to this apportioning 
of costs in relation to benefits may be 
found in railroad operation. Where two 
roads use the same bridge, switch, or 
crossing, the installation is termed a 
“joint facility,” and its construction and 
maintenance cost is apportioned between 
the two roads on the basis of proportion- 
ate use by (value to) each road. If one 
railroad runs five trains daily through 
the facility, and the other road runs 10, 
each maintenance bill arising is shared 
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Products or Containers is no Obstacle to Standardized Palletization is Shown by These Examples of Miscellaneous Items. 


on a like basis, the first road paying one- 
third of the bill and the second road two- 
thirds. It is this type of cooperative ef- 
fort for the good of both parties that is 
important to the future of the unit ship- 
ment in peacetime, and it is done on the 
basis of individual agreement, with a 
willingness by both parties to share pro- 
portionately the costs as well as the 
benefits. 


Policies Long Established 


But there is little need to turn to anal- 
ogies for illustration of this point. Sev- 
eral basic industries have made wide use 
of variations of the unit shipment method 
for a number of years, and have insti- 
tuted tested policies and methods of 
operation which provide many of the 
solutions to problems of this nature. 


Often, the benefits of palletizing to the 
consignor are such that he is more than 
willing to assume the relatively small 
cost of pallets and other of the lesser 
expenses. 


This discovery was made in the paper 
industry years ago, when the shipment 
of sheet paper on skids was found to be 
so practical, advantageous, and prevent- 
ive of injury to the paper. These benefits 
so far outweighed the consideration of 
skid costs that paper shippers have long 
supplied the skids on a voluntary basis, 
paying in addition for the return freight 
on empty skids with few attempts for 
adjustment arising from advantages af- 
forded in the plant of the receiver. 


And many are taking this view today 
in commercial palletizing installations. 
The export traffic manager of a large 
rubber company states: 


“Of course, we never bother about the 
return of these pallets. They go right 
along with the merchandise to the con- 
signee, the continual cost of new ones 
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being very small in comparison with the 
saving in time and money.” 


Similarly, when Col. Leo J. Coughlin, 
Chief of the Transit Storage Division of 
the Transportation Corp., addressed The 
American Association of Port Authorities 
recently, he concluded his talk with: 

“.. . 1 think you will be disappointed 
if you plan at public terminals on any- 
one but yourself taking the initiative and 
furnishing the pallets.” 


In this example, the resulting advan- 
tages for the ports, especially in the 
faster loading and turn-around of ships, 
are so great that the voluntary furnish- 
ing of the pallets becomes a small item. 


Helpful Case Study 


Another of the basic industries which 
have made wide use of unit shipments 
for a number of years is the steel indus- 
try. Shipments of steel strip in cut- 
lengths and coils have long been made 
on skids and “‘lifts,” as packaging hand- 
books furnished by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute will testify, and in 
most cases designed for one trip only and 
of inexpensive construction. Except for 
this one-trip factor, the principles, equip- 
ment, and problems are closely similar 
to those to be encountered in the com- 
mercial use of palletizing, and the fol- 
lowing analysis of practices in one of 
these plants may prove helpful. 


The company selected began skid ship- 
ments over 15 years ago, and by the 
middle thirties had developed them to 
the point where most of its output (prin- 
cipally steel in coil form) was shipped 
in this manner. The coils were placed 
upon skids in the manufacturing depart- 
ment and all subsequent warehousing 
and shipping took place in unit form with 
various numbers of coils per skid, de- 
pending upon the size and weight of the 
individual coils involved. (Dual limita- 
tions, stability and weight of the result- 
ing skid unit, are imposed. For large, 
heavy coils, the weight limitation is 
reached first; while smaller, light weight 
coils cause the unit to become top-heavy 
before the weight limitation is reached, 
and thus the height limit is imposed. 
In palletizing, the broader base of the 
pallet, Navy standard is 48” x 48”, 
largely precludes any worry about stabil- 
ity and thus, the weight limitation is 
generally the ruling factor.) 


This manufacturer’s shipments are pre- 





Lesson wn perfect shipping with palletiz- 
ing. Above: Pallet unit is steel strapped. 
Right: One man speedily loads freight-car. 
Extreme right: Units are banded together 
to form ‘“‘free-floating’”’ load, resisting 
shock by shift, limited by the load’s inertia. 


dominately made on the one-trip skid, 
although a good many multiple-trip skids 
are. in use by special arrangement with 
customers. The war years found the 
plant readily converted to palletizing, 
since it already used mechanical han- 
dling equipment exclusively for its skid- 
loading operations. Now, in the early 
post-war months, it is palletizing com- 
mercially in many of its operations with 
no dislocation of established methods or 
shipping policies. 

Of especial help to palletizing policy 
are the operations and practices evolved 
from this company’s long and continuous 
struggle to educate all of its customers 
in mechanical handling so that they could 
readily accept skid units. Bear in mind 
that these efforts took place in pre-war 
years, and that acceptance to mechanical 
handling was not so prevalent as it is 
today after the Navy has shown the way. 


Customers early separated themselves 
into two groups, those who had me- 
chanical handling equipment and those 
who did not. 

The former group divided itself into 
two sub-groups . . . those whose equip- 
ment conformed to the handling of the 
standard unit as shipped by the manu- 
facturer, and those whose differing types 
of equipment made necessary some spe- 
cial adaptation of the standard unit. 
Some of the requirements of this latter 
group were: 


Wider space between skid runners to 
permit handling by differing types of 
lift trucks. 

Higher runners to permit handling by 
differing types of lift trucks. 

Less weight per skid load because of 
over-all warehouse floor weight limita- 
tions. 

Less weight per skid load to permit 
hand lift truck handling up ramps or on 
slightly sloping warehouse floors. 


These examples give the keynote for 
palletizing by illustrating what the ship- 
per may encounter in his efforts to sup- 
ply a wide variety of receivers with pal- 
letized shipments. Again the emphasis 
is on close individual cooperation, for 
while the Navy solved this problem by 
standardizing throughout as regards 
equipment and pallet sizes, it must be 
assumed that industry will standardize 
only on a gradual basis. 

The company under discussion faced 
this problem by setting up in its order 
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department a file of customer’s shipping 
specifications, against which each incom- 
ing order could be checked for special 
requirements. This file contained the 
names and requirements of those cus- 
tomers requiring specially designed skids 
or loads, and all such requirements were 
noted upon the shipping department copy 
of the shipping order by blueprint num- 
ber. The shipping department foremen 
were provided with blueprints of the 
special skids or loads and shipped ac- 


SAMS RRO 


Although mechanical handling equipment 
is not practical for use within the fragile 
fuselage of a plane, the pallet system, 
nevertheless, conforms nicely to air freight 
handling, as shown in this operation. 


cordingly. Those customers able to han- 
dle standard units of course offered no 
problem. 

But what of those early customers and 
later new customers who had no me- 
chanical handling equipment? These, as 
recommended earlier in this article, were 
dealt with individually and converted on 
a gradual basis. 

So that its shipments could be handled 
to best advantage in the plants of its 
customers, this company embarked on a 
program of actively merchandising the 

(Continued on page 994) 
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March 30, 1946 


Shippers War Continues 
On Loss-Damage Claims 


Though every consumer has a 

e pocketbook-interest in the constant 
war against freight loss and damage, the 
only people directly concerned in this 
war are the carriers, the manufacturers 
of containers and other packing and 
packaging products, and the shippers. It 
is with the shippers’ activities, and par- 
ticularly with the mail order shippers, 
— this article will largely concern it- 
self. 

Though mail order houses ship only a 
relatively small proportion of the an- 
nual flow of merchandise, yet their ac- 
tivities impinge upon such a vast seg- 
ment of the nation’s economy that what 
they do—or fail to do—in the way of 
combatting freight loss and damage has 
a weight out of all proportion to the 
tonnage or the dollar value of the mer- 
chandise they handle. Why this is so 
will be seen. 

The great mail order houses of Amer- 
ica—the modern equivalents of the me- 
dieval market towns of Europe and Asia 
—number their suppliers by the tens of 
thousands. Setting aside the raw ma- 
terials of industry, there are precious 
few commodities that are bought and 
sold today that cannot be found listed 
in the catalogs of the mail order houses. 

Top management circles in the mail] or- 
der business are seriously concerned w th 
the problem of freight loss and damage. 
“Mail order houses do more than any 
other industry to encourage better ship- 
ping practices,’”’ contend the men in these 
firms responsible for package engineer- 
ing, shipping and. traffic management. 

Why are mail order houses so deter- 
mined to keep down freight loss and 
damage? 

One of the experts formulated it as 
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tracts with suppliers, it is often spe- 
cified that the mail order house will de- 
sign the container. 

Often, the house packaging expert will 
go to the supplier’s factory, show him 
how to set up an assembly line, how to 
build an adequate container or tell him 
where it can be bought. On a typical 
field trip, a packaging expert from one 
house will leave Chicago for Newark to 
instruct a stove manufacturer how to 
pack so that claims can be avoided; then 
to Ohio to see the glass and crockery 
makers, to New York to see the cloth- 


Mail order houses take the lead in encouraging better ship- 
ping practices, show thousands of suppliers how to avoid 


freight loss and damage 


follows: “Many of our customers live 
25, 50, or 75 miles from a freight depot. 
Say they order a washing machine, a 
stove, or a radio, from us. They drive 
to the station, pick up the package and 
truck it back to their home. Upon exam- 
ining the merchandise, suppose they find 
it damaged. They would have to re-crate 
it, and haul it back to the railroad. They 
wouldn’t like it, and would say, ‘Next 
time I’ll buy what I need at the local 
store. If it isn’t right, the store will 
call for it. I won’t have to haul it back.’ 
We HAVE to pack and ship so that the 
article arrives in good condition.” 


They Work With the Shipper 


The big mail order houses go to great 
lengths to assure that their merchandise 
will arrive in good condition. They work 
closely with the manufacturer, with the 
carriers, with the post office and ex- 
press office, with the packaging mate- 
rials suppliers. 

They have on their staffs expert pack- 
aging engineers, including many who 
benefitted from war-time packaging 
training with the Army or Navy. 

Such a firm teaches its suppliers how 
to build and design containers. If the 
manufacturer’s package is not practical, 
the mail order house will redesign the 
package, in the interest of more eco- 
nomical and efficient operations. In con- 
ing and lamp manufacturers, to Detroit 





to make recommendations to a lighting 
fixture manufacturer, to another city for 
refrigerators, to the south for gas ranges. 
“We give our suppliers scientific packag- 
ing principles,” this man said. ‘“The serv- 
ice is of mutual benefit. We are not in- 
terested in claims, but in getting the 
products to our customers in perfect con- 
dition.” 

This attitude is common to the mail 
order houses. ‘Merchandise is more 
precious than rubies today,” says a sec- 
ond. “We don’t want claims, we want 
the merchandise,” says a third. 


If a trip to the supplier is impractical, 
the house may send him detailed instruc- 
tions, accompanied by photographs or 
drawings of each operation in the pack- 
aging of a product. 


Their concern to avoid loss and dam- 
age is carried to such a pitch that on 
occasion, the mail order house may ac- 
tually redesign the product so that it 
will carry more safely or ship more eco- 
nomically. 


A relatively minor change in one of 
the articles permitted the loading of 30 
additional units in a 40-foot car, at a 
considerable saving of freight. A rede- 
signed package, on another occasion, 
saved one cent a unit, representing an 
annual saving of $25,000. Another re- 
designed package saved $50,000 without 
impairing the safety factor. 


If freight claims on a particular item 
are dangerously high, the mail order 
house may convince the supplier that he 
must put more money into turning out 
a strong article, rather than into an ex- 
pensive container to protect an article 
that has shown itself too weak to carry. 


Should one mail order house find that 
a large number of breakages are oc- 
curring on a certain item, it will send 
specialists to the factory, to study oper- 
ations, trace down the cause, sometimes 
redesign the package. During the past 
year, one house utilized a very simple 
and inexpensive device to package a 
breakable item that is purchased by tens 


Cleated, corrugated boxes are used to 
protect this shipment of filing cabinets. 
The boxes protect the entire surface of 
the commodity and permit easy stacking. 
Sheets of wallboard, measuring 8 by 4 
fet, carry safely in this wirebound crate 
which protects the corners, makes han- 
dling easier, and is quickly opened. Sam- 
ple containers of manufacturers of wire- 
bound boxes are tested periodically at the 
industry’s Package Research Laboratory, 
at Rockaway, N. J. 
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of millions of persons yearly. Tests 
showed that the new package was ade- 
quate. Yet, breakage was occurring. The 
house sent its expert to the factory. He 
found what he was seeking. At one 
stage in its journey, this item was sub- 
jected to extremely rough handling. One 
packer was tossing it to another, 20 feet 
away. Usually the package was ‘caught. 
Once in ten times the package was 
missed. Everytime a miss occurred, so 
did a breakage. The packers were in- 
structed to handle the article with a 
reasonable amount of care. Immediately, 
loss and damage claims on the item prac- 
tically disappeared. The manufacturer 
was so pleased with the new package 
that now all his output is packed the 
same way, and damage claims on this 
item have all but vanished from the 
records of the carriers. 

Often, a mail order house will find 
that the container it wishes to use is 
more expensive than the manufacturer’s 
container; nevertheless, it is cheaper in 
the long run to use a sounder package. 
Sometimes, the house will send an ex- 
pert to the manufacturer, who will make 
comparative time-studies of the old and 
new package. Such studies may prove 
that the new package, though using more 
expensive materials, is actually cheaper 
than the old package. The money saved 
in handling and labor costs goes into 
the better package. 

When a packaging expert from a mail 
order house visits a supplier and com- 
pletes his study, a meeting is often 
called, attended by the manufacturer’s 
engineering, operating and sales officials, 
by representatives of the package sup- 
pliers, and by the mail order house’s own 
buyer and packaging expert. Together, 
they discuss the product, how it can best 
be packaged. 

The expert may discover that the sup- 
plier is not buying his packaging ma- 
terials intelligently. If the company is 
using sufficient lumber to buy in carload 
quantities, for instance, the expert will 
instruct the manufacturer how to buy 
lumber in bulk, and how to stack it. 
He may aid in redesigning the entire 
shipping room. 

The design of a wooden crate was 
changed so that it used only one-half as 
much lumber, yet the package was 
twice as strong. Crating costs were re- 
duced by 50 per cent. A certain stove 
factory, accepting suggestions of a mail 
order packaging expert, discarded its 





old crate for a modern properly engi- 
neered - container, which cut damage 
claims and saved the mail order house 
over 1,000,000 pounds of freight during 
one year. 

For some commodities, the packaging 
experts may recommend that the wood- 
en boxes be reinforced with round wire 
box strapping, which makes for rigidity, 
eliminates torsional strain and twisting. 
Such wire strapping practically elimi- 
nates all chances for pilferage. 


How Good Practices Are Spread 


A mail order house seldom objects if 
the new and better container it designs 
for a manufacturer, is used by the latter 
to package all his output, not only those 
units that pass through the mail order 
house but those units which enter other 
avenues of merchandising. In this way, 
the benefit of the expert engineering of 
the mail order house is passed along to 
industry generally. 

As a further contribution to better 
packaging practices, one mail order 
house has arranged a special exhibit, 
showing how it packages hundreds of 
items. The general public is not per- 
mitted to view this exhibit. But carrier 
representatives are, and they carry away 
with them scores of new ideas to pass 
along to other shippers—weapons in the 
unending struggle against freight loss 
and damage, a struggle that concerns 
the purse of every consumer in America. 
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This wirebound container, despite its light 
weight, is strong, has high resistance to 
shock, is easy io assemble and store, and 
is good for stacking. 


This mail order house insists that its 
name not be mentioned. It offers to make 
its containers available to all, but in- 
sists that the container must be approved 


_on its merits, and not on the considera- 


tion that X Mail Order Company devel- 
oped it. 


An Interesting Experiment 


Up to now I have had to refer to the 
mail order houses in general terms, de- 
scribing general practices of this inter- 
esting industry. The houses themselves, 
for understandable reasons, insist that 
their names, and the names of their ex- 
perts, not be used. 

Now I can write specifically of what 
one of the progressive houses is doing 
in the interests of better packing and 
more economical shipping. 

This company, Aldens Chicago Mail 
Order Co., is a large receiver of freight 
and express, which comes in dribs and 
in carloads, from its thousands of 
sources, and is thence channeled to con- 
sumers all over the nation. 

Last November, F. L. Waggoner, traf- 
fic manager, sent to all Aldens sources 
a copy of his new manual, “How to Pack 
and How to Ship,” a 68-page illustrated 
pamphlet, designed to explain to the 
shipper such matters as bill of lading 
forms, marking instructions, types of 
containers, routing suggestions, explana- 
tions of Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation rules, etc. 

“We figured that if we gave our sup- 
pliers brief information on how to pack 
and ship, we would reduce claims and 
decrease transportation costs,” said Mr. 

(Continued on page 978) 


Left— 

Here is a shipment of glass electrical fix- 
tures, being tied with round steel strap- 
ping in unit bundles. The unit-bundling 
method cuts shipping and handling costs, 
Makes handling of individual boxes un- 
necessary, and reduces claims. 


Right— 


Properly sealed cartons prevent the con- 
tents from spilling out in handling. Here, 
a machine is sealing the tops of contain- 
ers after they are closed. The entire 
fastening job is done from |the outside 
of the container with a self-closing staple. 
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Shipping Containers 
Tested by War 
and High Water 


Army Transportation Corps’ Maintenance Branch Notes 
Good and Bad Usage of Boxes of Various Kinds for 
Overseas Shipments; V-Board Box Called Outstanding 
Achievement in Container Manufacturer 








A Picture No. v. V Picture No. 2. 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


its 

ake 

in- of the errors of omission or commission 

ved that were observed when loss or dam- 

2ra- age to shipments was attributed to 

vel- faulty container construction were such 
as might be termed violations of ele- 
mentary container-construction rules. 

Diagonal 

the agOnal Braces 

de- For instance, in the case of crating of 

ter- a large engine ordered for delivery over- 

ves, seas, with the use of so-called sheathed 

that crates, there was considerable damage 

ex- 





Photographs in the files of the 
maintenance branch of the Army 
Transportation Corps, at the War De- 
partment, tell a vivid story of mistakes 
made and lessons learned, of good prac- 
tices and some not so good, in the use 





essing, packaging and packing branch’”’ 
—of the Army Transportation Corps 
tried to impress on the manufacturers or 
shippers of war supplies the importance 
of using well-built containers for those 
supplies—containers adapted to protect 


ding and construction of outside containers for their contents against damage by salt 
s of overseas shipment of military supplies water, tropical or frigid weather condi- 
ana- and material. tions, wracking and general buffeting. 
ssifi- In those files are many camera shots Willingness of the army’s suppliers to 
of damaged shipments and of damaged cooperate in this respect was in some in- 
sup- containers of various kinds. Pictures of stances attended by misdirected effort. 
pack containers that successfully withstood It seemed difficult to convince some of 
and wind, weather and the general kicking the shippers that the crating or boxing 
Mr. around incident to transportation by land of their products for consumption abroad 
and sea are less plentiful. Particularly was a process that required much greater 
is there a scarcity of pictures demon- care and attention than the packing of 
strating the merits of what the container similar goods for movement within the 
specialists in the maintenance branch United States. Occasionally, a manufac- 
fix- regard as the outstanding shipping con- turer would insist that his shipping and 
‘ap- tainer development of the war—the V- packing department had so many years 
ling board box. Some of the available infor- of experience in its line of work that 
sts, mation about this container will be pre- any outside advice to it was unneces- 
cal sented subsequently in connection with sary, if not unwelcomed. And occa- 
discussion of war experience with fiber- sionally, too, shipments of such a manu- 
board boxes. facturer would arrive at overseas des- 
While the war was on, time-saving in tinations badly damaged, because of in- 
the delivery of the goods was obviously adequacy of the shipping container used. 
nell the all-important factor, and so it was That’s part of the story unfolded by the 
oo not to be expected that shipments des- photographs previously mentioned, a few 
tire ‘ined for other continents would receive of which are reproduced herewith. 
side kid-glove treatment. The maintenance To men familiar with the principles 





branch—formerly known as the “proc- 


of good box or crate construction, some 


to the costly contents for the reason, 
among others, that the crate to which the 
sheathing was nailed had no diagonal 
braces to steady the crate against the 
wracking and shifting of the load in 
the course of its journey by rail and 
water. 

Several crates of that type, shown 


‘in accompanying illustrations (pictures 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3), were found defective 





Picture No. 3. 












Picture No. 4. 


in various respects other than the lack 
of diagonal braces. The board constitut- 
ing the sheathing on the sides and ends 
of the crate had been nailed on hori- 
zontally, rather than vertically, and the 
sheathing had not been nailed to the 
skids—the heavy planks on the bottom 
of the crate. The uprights covered by 
the sheathing were, in some instances, 
lumber of inferior quality. The sheathed 
crates had been steel-strapped, the strap- 
ping extending over the corners of the 
crates, but the swaying motion of the 
crates, in the absence of diagonal braces 
between the uprights inside the crate, 
had caused the end boards to loosen up 
as the steel strapping gave way under 
the terrific strain to which it was sub- 
jected. 

Another disastrous result in the ship- 
ping of heavy machinery in large 
sheathed crates minus diagonal braces 
developed when such crates were loaded 
“two deep” in an open-top car. (See pic- 
ture No. 4.) Shifting of the top crates 
in the course of the jolts the car re- 
ceived in the switching yards led to 
near-collapse of the bottom crates, whose 
sheathing was loosened by the rocking 
motion of the load. 


Proper use of diagonal braces in large 
nailed crates, not sheathed, is shown in 
picture No. 5. 

That a_ well-constructed sheathed 
crate, practically of box-car length and 
loaded with heavy equipment (6x6 chas- 
sis), can “stand the gaff’? under the se- 
verest kind of stress is illustrated in pic- 
ture No. 6, depicting the loading of two 
such crates simultaneously aboard a ship. 


Bad Use of Good Crates 


There were instances, according to 
army records, in which good crates were 
put to improper use—as in the case of a 
shipment of five-gallon glass bottles or 
jugs containing sterile distilled water 
for overseas delivery. Packed in solidly 
constructed small crates, with fibreboard 
liners and interior cushioning, the bot- 
tles and contents might have survived 
some rough handling in domestic trans- 
portation service. But in the overseas 
shipping process the bottles were not 
amply protected by the steel-strapped 
crates; they were broken and their con- 
tents became diffused to and through 
the corrugated fibreboard lining, as il- 
lustrated in picture No. 7. 

Such damage could have been pre- 
vented by adoption of the packing 
method shown in picture No. 8 The 
glass jugs were first placed in snugly 
fitting white pine crates and the jugs, 
so crated, were then packed in boxes of 











Picture No. 5. 









































































Picture No. 7. 
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substantially larger dimensions, with ex- 
celsior cushioning the crates on all sides 
and at the top and bottom. 

The sad-looking mess portrayed in pic- 
ture No. 9 was the result of a serious 
omission—failure to use a waterproof 
case liner to enclose the corrugated fi- 
breboard box within the specification- 
conforming nailed wooden crate, accord- 
ing to the maintenance branch. Lacking 
protection against water damage, the 
fibreboard box partially disintegrated, 
the inner corrugated cells in which the 
bottles of ink were packed broke down, 
and as the bottles jostled against one 
another, several of them were broken. 


Steel Straps and Green Lumber 


The maintenance branch points to the 
box depicted in picture No. 10 as an il- 
lustration of careless manufacture of 
box ends and as an instance of inef- 
fective steel strapping of a box. The end 
cleat at the left of the picture was care- 
lessly placed and the nails from the 
boards at the side of the box into the 
cleat became ineffective as they did not 
penetrate deeply enough into the cleat. 
Looseness of the steel strap indicated in 
the picture was caused either by strap- 
ping the box while the lumber was still 
excessively green, or by failure to pull 
the strap tight when it was applied. 

All the armed services required strap- 
ping of shipments when the contents 
were boxed, but the steel-strapping proc- 
ess was held off to a time as near the 
time of movement of the shipment as 
possible, so as to permit shrinkage of 
“green lumber’ boxes before strapping. 

(Continued on page 999) 
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Though loss and damage to house- 
® hold goods carried by motor trans- 
port has risen during the war period, 
there is nothing in the situation that a 
good dose of “normal times” will not 
cure. Executives of the larger household 
goods carriers and heads of individual 
long-distance moving companies are 
agreed on their analysis of the following 
factors involved in higher war-time 
claims. 

1. During the war (and today) mov- 
ing companies—like shippers and car- 
riers generally—suffered from the poorer 
quality of cartons and other containers, 
and the lack of such packing materials 
as excelsior and shredded paper. 

2. Probably the most important ele- 
ment was the manpower shortage which 
made it necessary to employ inexpe- 
rienced men, both in the warehouses, on 
the vans, and at the various union lots 
which many furniture haulers rely upon 
for men used in loading and unloading 
furniture. 

3. An important factor making for 
higher loss and damage claims has been 
the housing shortage. Lack of housing 
means that more furniture is stored in 
warehouses, sometimes both at origin 
and destination. This means more han- 
dling, and results in higher loss and 
damage claims. 

4. Another factor stemming from the 
war is the age of much household equip- 
ment, such as refrigerators and stoves. 
A ten-year-old stove cannot withstand 
the ordinary transportation hazards that 
it could safely endure in its youth. 

5. Shortages of electrical appliances 
and other household articles tended to 
induce theft and pilferage by employes. 
There was always a ready market for 
the stolen articles. 

6. Long hours of work and speeding up 
of operations contributed to carelessness 
in handling. 

7. The dirth of experienced repair men 
has made it difficult to repair damaged 
goods. 


Biggest Item Is Missing Goods 


Missing items constitute the largest 
category of claims, especially in ware- 
houses, and are mainly traceable to inex- 
perienced help either in the warehouses 
or in loading and unloading. Thefts of 
household goods are committed largely 
by newer employes. A theft of goods 
moving in interstate commerce is a se- 
rious matter, subject to severe penalties. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
cooperating with the household goods 
carriers and the warehouses to reduce 
such crimes. One large carrier has found 
that F. B. I. notices posted in the moving 
vans, at the parking lots, and at ware- 
houses, has proved a deterrent. When an 
interstate shipment is deposited in a 
warehouse amidst intrastate goods, the 
former shipment bears a special poster 
advertising that it is an interstate ship- 
ment, and that theft of any goods con- 
stitutes a federal offense. 


House-to-House Claims Lowest 


While the proportion of claims to the 
total number of shipments handled is 
not much different than it was prior 
to the war, the average cost of each 
claim has risen. 

The larger carriers are agreed that 
direct house-to-house deliveries show the 
fewest claims. 

In a survey over a recent period made 
by Greyvan Lines, Inc., for instance, 
house-to-house loss and damage claims 
comprised 29 per cent of all claims. 
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Manpower and Housing Shortages are among the Factors 
which have Caused Loss and Damage Claims of Household 
Goods Movers to Rise During the War, but Tendency will be 
Reversed as the Country Returns to More Normal Conditions 


Long-Distance Moving © 
and Claim Prevention 


By N. C. HUDSON 





China and glassware are best wrapped in 
newspapers and shredded paper, and 
placed on edge in barrels with sufficient 
shredded paper all around. Heaviest plates 
are placed at the bottom. Shredded paper 
was difficult to obtain during the war but 
is now becoming more plentiful. 


Claims involving goods stored in ware- 
houses comprised 71 per cent of all 
claims, according to Carl Vaicek, of Chi- 
cago, Greyvan’s vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

What are the carriers doing to combat 
freight loss and damage to household 
goods ? 


A Program to Fight Losses 


A study of the factors responsible for 
higher war-time claims reveals that all 
will tend to be corrected as the country 
returns to more normal conditions. 

While the carton situation is still 
tough, some improvement has already 
been noted. As demobilization proceeds, 
former employes are returning to the 


industry. Though industrial reconversion 
has been halting, it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate that within a year or two there 
will be new household equipment to re- 
place the over-age equipment which many 
families must still cling to. In the mean- 
time, some movers have obtained from 
equipment manufacturers advise as to 
the best way to prepare such items for 
safe moving. Once shortages of pres- 
ently-scarce merchandise are overcome, 
the inducement to pilfer will be lessened. 
As the housing situation eases, families 
will find it possible again to move di- 
rectly from one home to another, without 
storing their furniture while seeking a 
place to live. 


Naturally, the carriers are not wait- 
ing for the passage of time alone to 
correct loss and damage experiences. 
Most companies are continuing, or pre- 
paring to intensify, programs to keep 
such figures to a minimum. 


Just at the outbreak of the war, for 


instance, Allied Van Lines, Inc., had al- 
ready an “Allied Merit Men” campaign, 





whereby awards would be presented for 
safe driving and better-than-average ex- 
periences with loss and damage. This 
program will shortly be revived, and 
supplemented with a regular educational 
publication for drivers, with possible ad- 
ditional use of training films, according 
to Eric W. Dahl, Chicago, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Allied. 

Harry H. Roer, assistant general man- 
ager of United Van Lines, Inc., St. Louis, 
reports that United is preparing an op- 
erating manual which will set forth ev- 
ery function of drivers and operating 
personnel. “We hope by such instruc- 
tions to guide and direct their work so 
that it will be done efficiently and with- 
out loss or damage,” said Mr. Roer, ex- 
pressing his belief that ‘claim losses will 
be reduced:in the future by reason of 
availability of a higher standard of per- 
sonnel and more normal operating con- 
ditions.” 

The public relations department at 
Greyvan, for the past six months, has 
been conducting 4a safety campaign 
among employes. Weekly cartoons stress- 
ing basic principles of furniture handling 
are distributed, and drivers with records 
for careful driving and handling are 
paid bonuses. Such a plan is not only 
effective in reducing claims, but is also 
a good sales point. Housewives like to 
know that their precious possessions will 
be handled by men with, a pocketbook 
interest in seeing that the furniture 
comes through safely. 

Greyvan maintains a continuous train- 
ing program for employes, whereby a 
new employe accompanies an _ expe- 
rienced man for four to six weeks in 
the field, observing and receiving in- 
struction. This is capped by a week’s 
training in the office in paper work— 
tests on tariffs, safety insurance, acci- 
dent reports, state regulations, etc. 

Another company, North American 
Van Lines, Inc., of Cleveland, is planning 
extensive movie campaigns to depict 
proper methods of handling furniture. 
“We believe the greatest single factor 
in claim prevention is the raising of the 
calibre of men handling this merchan- 
dise,” said V. E. Freeman, general man- 
ager of North American. “We are also 





The use of runners on the floors and 
rugs serve to prevent soiling and scuf- 
fing. Special pads protect chairs, daven- 
ports, pianos. 
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Brooklyn, and president of the Independ- 
ent Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Inc., reports: “We have found 
the worst faults in household goods 
claims are the failure of drivers to pre- 
pare inventories when goods are loaded; 
failure to secure signed bills of lading; 
driver’s failure to give the customer an 
original copy of the bill of lading at the 
time goods are loaded; failure to secure 
proper signature on delivery; and in 
some cases, undue emphasis by the ship- 
per in evaluating his claim.” 

Mr. Wilson’s firm utilizes a definite 
routine. An important item is a form 
letter confirming all quotations, and in- 
dicating the valuation under which the 
shipment is to be made, he reports. “The 
next important practice is to have the 
drivers prepare a complete inventory of 
the shipment on loading, with suitable 
notations as to the condition. .. When a 
claim is made by the shipper at time of 
delivery, the driver is authorized to ef- 
fect immediate settlement up to a limited 
sum. Otherwise the shipper is directed 
to file the claim in writing. When claims 
are received, we try to acknowledge 
these promptly, with a letter expressing 
our regret, assuring the customer of 
prompt attention, and enclosing a ‘proof 
of loss’ to facilitate adjustment. There- 
after the matter is investigated, shipping 
documents reviewed and in the light of 
the facts an appropriate adjustment is 
offered.” 

Other companies have managed to sus- 
tain some form of training program dur- 





Motor carriers of household goods are preparing to intensify programs designed 


to keep loss and damage claims to a minimum. 


Among the means contemplated are 


bonuses for safe driving and better-than-average experiences with loss and damage; 
the issuance of operating manuals; training programs for employes; and the use of 


motion picture training films. 


Here are analyzed the factors which made for higher claims during the war— 
the prospects for better shipping as seen by industry executives—the techniques of 
safe handling—and the possible use of air transportation for household goods in the 


future. 


« 
oes 


A Traffic World survey indicates that a large proportion of household goods 
movements are directed by industrial traffic managers, who, in selecting household 


goods carriers, 
and adequate equipment. 


seek a reputation for reliability, service, adequate insurance coverage, 





planning meetings and conventions with 
our fellow national haulers in order that 
we may all profit by the benefits _and 
experiences of others,” said Mr. Free- 
man. “We have found a very high de- 
gree of cooperation among the other na- 
tional haulers. 


Mayflower’s Moving School 


John Sloan Smith, of Indianapolis, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Areo-Mayflower, reports that the May- 
flower Moving School has been resumed, 
and a scientific program of personnel 
section developed. ‘“‘Our object-objectives 
are, first, to obtain the best men for our 
type of work, and, second, to train them 
in the right way to handle every phase 
of our business for which they are re- 
sponsible,” said Mr. Smith. ‘In addition, 
veteran operators will be brought back 
to go through the school, in order to 
eliminate careless practices and bring 
them up to date on our methods. While 
this program has been under way but a 
brief time, we are finding the results 
gratifying and believe it (together with 
other plans we are developing) will 
prove quite helpful in reducing our 
claims.” 

R. Wilson, president and operating ex- 
ecutive of American Vanlines, Inc., of 


ing the war, and all companies inter- 
viewed said they were planning to inten- 


sify such work among their drivers and 
(Continued on page 1002) 





Note the soft pads and covers, skids, dol- 
lies, ropes and other equipment, in the 
interior of this furniture van. Adequate 
equipment is a prerequisite jto we 
down loss and damage claims, 
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Commercial Authorized to Move 
Autos on Ill. Waterway 


Commission grants authority to Commercial Barge 
Lines, Inc., noting expected increase in motor-vehicle 
manufacture and applicant’s proposed cut in transit 
time by use of new type vessels. Says proposed 
service would not divert much business from pro- 
testant carriers. Commissioner Miller sees no show- 
ing that proposed service is required ‘ 


Transportation of motor vehicles and “certain related com- 
modities” on the Illinois Waterway, Mississippi River, Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway, and the Tennessee River and four of 
its tributaries by Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., Detroit,. Mich., 
has been approved by the Commission, division 4, by a report 
and fourth amended certificate and order effective June 11, in 
W-751, Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., Extension—Automobiles. 
Commissioner Miller dissented in part. 

The division authorized Commercial’s use of self-propelled 
vessels in connection with operations specified in a certificate 
of July 18, 1945, now superseded by the instant certificate, and 
approved operation by self-propelled vessels and by non-self- 
propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels in the 
transportation of (1) motor vehicles (including automobiles, 
ambulances, hearses, trucks, tractors, and chassis), trailers, 
bodies, seat cabs, contractors’ wheeled equipment, wheeled agri- 
cultural implements and machines, and parts and accessories 
from points along the Illinois Waterway and the Mississippi 
from Chicago to St..Louis, both inclusive, and from Memphis, 
to points along the Mississippi and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way from St. Louis to Galveston and Houston, all inclusive, 
and to those along the Tennessee River and its tributaries, 
namely, the French Broad, Hiwassee, Clinch, and Emory Rivers, 
and the same commodities, rejected, on return to the named 
origins. 

One of Commercial’s purposes in making the instant appli- 
cation, said the division, was to obtain authority to use self- 
propelled vessels to perform these operations. Under the cer- 
tificate of July 18, 1945, it said, the carrier had authority to 
transport automobiles and certain parts or accessories by non- 
self-propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels 
from Cincinnati, O., Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., on 
the north, to Memphis, Tenn., Vicksburg and Greenville, Miss., 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., and Port Arthur, Houston, 
and Galveston, Tex., on the south, and to move rejected auto- 
mobiles northbound, and general commodities, including auto- 
mobiles and accessories, between these same points of origin, 
on the north, and all points on the Tennessee River and the 
named tributaries. 


Investigates New Type Vessel 


The division said Commercial had been investigating the 
feasibility of using self-propelled cargo-carrying vessels not only 
for transportation on the waterways over which it was now 
authorized to operate, but also on the Illinois Waterway, and 
that the record on further hearing related almost entirely to 
the later operation. 


The proposed new type of vessel or vessels, said the divi- 
sion, was described as an articulated tow of three separate 
vessels, consisting of a power unit, of the pusher type, with 
rounded stern and a straight bow, designed to carry 200 to 300 
tons of freight, and in front of the power unit two non-self 
propelled barges, one with straight bow and stern, and one, 
the front unit, with a so-called model bow and a straight stern. 
It said the three-barge units, joined together, would give to the 
articulated vessel what was characterized as a streamlined hull, 
and that the newly designed equipment would permit loading 
and unloading of vehicles by means of portable ramps attached 
to each of the several decks, thereby enabling vehicles to be 
driven or towed onto the decks instead of being loaded and 
unloaded by crane, which latter method had been followed by 
Commercial in the past. The division added: 


_ Itis said by applicant that the new method of handling would result 
in a saving of time and expense; that the proposed vessels are 
designed and intended to be operated at speeds much greater than 
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present speeds of river tows; and that by their use and by use of 
the proposed new method of loading and unloading, a round trip 
between any two ports, according to an estimate, could be made in 
about one-third of the time now required. This estimated saving of 
time, based chiefly on movement along the Illinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River by barges of other lines, is disputed by several of the 
protesting common carriers by water, most of which, if not all, have 
been and are now operating on those waterways. 


Resumption of Auto Manufacture 


Observing that resumption of the manufacture of automo- 
biles and other motor vehicles in large volume was contemplated, 
the division said Studebaker, Nash-Kelvinator, and International 
Harvester were the principal manufacturers contemplating the 
use of Commercial’s proposed extended service from Chicago 
and other points on the Illinois Waterway. It said traffic would 
be handled principally to destinations throughout southern and 
southwestern territories. It added that Nash-Kelvinator antici- 
pated that on a general resumption of automobile manufacture, 
it would double its pre-war production and manufacture be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 automobiles daily, depending on the avail- 
ability of materials and facilities. 


Several barge-line companies had been authorized to oper- 
ate on the -Illinois Waterway and connecting waterways, said 
the division, adding that at least four were authorized to trans- 
port automobiles from Chicago to New Orleans, and other 
waterway points. Continuing, the division said: 


In determining the application for expanded territorial authoriza- 
tion, we must initially determine whether the shippers concerned are 
now adequately served. Before the war, automobiles transported be- 
tween the points here involved moved almost entirely by rail or high- 
way. Rail and motor carriers now have considerably less equipment 
for the transportation of automobiles than they had prior to the war. 
The rail carriers plan to install loading devices in many cars from which 
they were removed during the war. They point out that during the 
summer of 1941 there were far more automobile cars available at 
Detroit than were loaded and dispatched therefrom. However, new 
models ordinarily are brought out in October of each year, and the 
time referred to by protestants normally has been the slack period in 


the production of automobiles just prior to the beginning of the new 
“‘model year.’’ 


The rail carriers are keeping themselves informed of the prospec- 
tive need for automobile cars and anticipate that they will be able 
to provide all such cars as they may be called upon to supply. Highway 
carriers likewise have taken steps to replenish their supply of automo- 
bile transports. In view, however, of the long accumulated and unsat- 
isfied demand for automobiles, the manufacturers plan to produce them 
in much greater quantity during the immediate post-war period than 
during pre-war years. Shippers testifying in applicant’s behalf are 
therefore apprehensive that there will be a general shortage of facilities 
for the transportation of automobiles, and we can not say that these 
apprehensions are without some foundation. 


Citing Brooks-Gillespie Motors, Inc., Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, 10 M. C. C. 151, and other cases, the division said 
that even though it were conceded that there was adequate 
service by rail and highway, it might be questioned whether 
that fact alone would warrant denial of Commercial’s applica- 
tion. In the present situation, it said, one advantage offered to 
shippers by Commercial’s proposal would be measurably 
shorter time in transit than now obtained on the waterways 
involved in the instant proceeding. It added: 


As noted, little of the automobile traffic between points here in- 
volved has moved by water. One reason for this is the fact that ship- 
pers have found such service too slow. In the slack season of automo- 
bile manufacture, however, expeditious service is of little importance, 
and would not be a deterrent where the movement is to a regional 
warehouse for distribution therefrom as needed: Nevertheless, the 
very limited use of protestant water carriers’ services in and of itself 
strongly suggests that they are not suited to these shippers’ needs. 

Granted that existing water carriers do not adequately serve the 
shippers’ needs, should applicant be authorized to undertake the 
serving of those needs by extending its operations as proposed, or 
should the presently operating carriers first be given an opportunity 
to provide the needed facilities? 


Auto Transport Traffic Survey 


Carriers presently operating on the Illinois Waterway, said 
the division, were making a survey of the prospective automo- 
bile transport traffic. The division said it appeared, however, 
that when the demands for the type of service they offered 
were relatively small they did not regard the traffic as suffi- 
ciently attractive to them to justify contemplated improvements 
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in their facilities or service; nor did they appear convinced as 
yet that the prospective traffic would be compensatory if such 
improvements were made. 

In contrast with the protestants, said the division, Com- 
mercial was experienced in the specialized business of trans- 
porting automobiles by water and entertained no doubt that it 
could conduct the proposed operation at a profit. The division 
added that where, as in the instant situation, a sponsor of a 
new operation was capable of bearing losses without jeopardiz- 
ing its ability to serve the public, the question whether an 
operation would be profitable assumed more of a private than 
a public nature. 

“Institution of the proposed service by applicant would 
not divert any appreciable business from these protestants, for 
as noted, they have not in the past enjoyed any substantial 
amount of this traffic,” said the division. “We conclude that 
applicant should be allowed to undertake the service.” 

Commissioner Miller said he dissented from the division’s 
report in so far as it authorized Commercial to extend its oper- 
ations on the Illinois Waterway from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi River. He said there was no showing that the proposed 
service was required at present and that the evidence with 
respect to future needs of the motor industry was meager and 
indefinite. He said that, as stated in the report, the chief in- 
terest of the witnesses who testified in support of the proposed 
exension appeared to be the increasing of carrier competition 
with a view to obtaining lower rates and improving their own 
competitive situation. 


Colle Towing Contract Water 
Carrier Rights 


By a permit and order, effective June 7, in W-779, Colle 
Towing Co. Applications, the Commission, division 4, has granted 
the applicant the following authority: 


(a) To continue operation at Pascagoula, Miss., as a contract carrier 
by water in furnishing (under charter, lease, or other agreement) 
non-self-propelled barges to persons other than carriers subject to 
the interstate commerce act to be used by them in the transportation of 
their own property, (b) to continue operation as a contract carrier 
by towing vessels in the performance of general towage between ports 
and points along the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and its tributary 
and connecting waterways from Apalachicola, Fla., to Houston and 
Galveston, Tex., inclusive, but not including the Mississippi River 
above Baton Rouge, La., and along the Mobile, Alabama, Tombigbee, 
and Warrior Rivers from Port Birmingham, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., 
inclusive, and (c) to continue operation as a contract carrier by non- 
self-propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels in the 
transportation of pulp wood from points on the waterways of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana (excluding the Mississippi River above 
Baton Rouge) to Moss Point, Miss., brick from Slidell, La., to Pas- 
cagoula and Moss Point, and iron and steel articles from Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Fla., to Pascagoula. 


The division dismissed applications for exemption under 
sections 302 (e) and 303 (e). Under the provisions of those 
sections, the report said, applicants sought exemption of their 
operations in the transportation of petroleum products in bulk, 
and the furnishing of vessels to others for that purpose. Trans- 
portation of liquid cargoes in bulk in certified tank vessels was 
exempt by reason of section 303 (d), and the furnishing of 
vessels for the transportation of such bulk commodities was not 
subject to the requirements of part III, the report said. 


Fourth-Section Relief Granted 
Railroads on Government Scrap 


By fourth section order No. 15461, the Commission, division 
2, has granted relief to all rail carriers from the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 in connection with rates on 
scrap iron or steel and scrap aluminum or aluminum alloy be- 
tween points in the United States. The authority is to extend 
a period of one year from the effective date of the rates pub- 
lished by Agent L. E. Kipp, under special permission No. 28235, 
an emergency publication of rates on the involved traffic for the 
movement of government surplus (see Traffic World, March 9, 
4 i Agent Kipp’s fourth section application was numbered 

An appendix to the fourth-section order carried the cer- 
tificates to be executed by both shippers and consignees, cer- 
tifying that the materials are sold and purchased as iron or 
steel scrap or aluminum and aluminum alloy scrap. Similar 
certificates were made a requirement of special permission No. 
28245 under which Agent Kipp was permitted to publish the 
rates on one day’s notice. 

The fourth section application was filed in order to elimi- 
nate the time it would take to determine all cases where fourth 
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section departures presently existed, protected by outstanding 
fourth section orders. The application said generally those or- 
ders specifically described the material involved and that, with 
the addition of other articles to the list as provided in the in- 
stant application it would necessitate either amendment of 
existing fourth section orders or the issuance of a special fourth 
section order ta cover this particular matter. 

If any existing relief with respect to rates on scrap iron 
or steel, or aluminum or aluminum alloy, is modified or ex- 
pires or is rescinded, the instant order provides that the relief 
it-authorizes with respect to corresponding rates as described 
is to be modified, to expire, or to be rescinded to the same ex- 
tent and simultaneously. 


SALES OF CATER MOTOR RIGHTS 


By a report and order in MC F-2907, Arthur W. Lee and 
George V. Eastes—Control: Motor Freight Terminals, Inc.— 
Purchase—C. Paul and Charles H. Sandifur, embracing. MC 
F-2913, Harold Morse and Henry J. Holien—Purchase—C. Paul 
and Charles H. Sandifur; and MC F-2976, Arthur W. Lee and 
George V. Eastes—Purchase—Motor Freight Terminals, Inc., 
the Commission, division 4, has approved and authorized, sub- 
ject to conditions: 

Purchases by (1) Motor Freight Terminals, Inc., of Seattle, 
Wash., (2) Arthur W. Lee and George V. Eastes, partners doing 
business as Lee & Eastes, also of Seattle, and (3) Harold Morse 
and Henry J. Holien, partners doing business as Halphrey Motor 
Freight, of Spokane, of separate portions of the operating rights 
and properties of C. Paul and Charles H. Sandifur, partners 
doing business as Cater Motor Freight System, of Spokane, and 
acquisition of control by Arthur W. Lee and George V. Eastes 
of the operating rights and property purchased by Motor Freight 
Terminals, Inc., through that purchase. 

The Cater rights cover operations in Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana, and Oregon. 


MARTINSON WATER CARRIER PERMIT 

The Commission, division 4, by a report and permit in 
W-442, Walter D. Martinson Contract Carrier Application, ef- 
fective June 11, has authorized the applicant to operate as a 
contract carrier by towing vessels in the performance of towage 
of logs in rafts, spar logs, boom-sticks, and piling, in interstate 
or foreign commerce, from all points and ports on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries below and including Hood River, 
and on the Willamette River and its tributaries below and in- 
cluding Oregon City to Portland and Ridgefield. 

The report said the application had been filed originally 
by Vancouver Towboat Corporation, but that the substituted 
applicant had become sole owner of the corporation in October, 
1941. Since that time, it said, he had limited his services to 
the performance of towage under contract, for one or two se- 
lected shippers. It said that, while the basis of payment under 
one contract had in some instances been the rate in tariffs pub- 
lished by the Columbia River Tariff Bureau, to which appl cant 
was a party, he had filed separately with the Commission his 
schedule of minimum rates, had not solicited business from 
the public generally, and did not desire to do so. His operations 
had been essentially those of a contract carrier as defined in 
section 302 (e) of the interstate commerce act, said the report. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of such reports in full may be obtained by prompt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) 


Clay or Kaolin 


No. 29266, Bryant Paper Co. et al. vs. New York Central 
et al. By division 2. Nonprejudicial basis of rates prescribed. 
Rates of $6.62 a ton of 2,000 pounds to White Pigeon and Three 
Rivers, Mich., and $6.75 to Kalamazoo and Palinwell, Mich.. on 
clay or kaolin, in carloads, from Georgia and South Carolina 
points found not shown to have been or to be unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or in violation of section 4, but found 
unduly prejudicial for the future. Carriers ordered to establish 
on or before June 24 nonprejudicial rates to the four Michigan 
points, on finding that assailed rates were and for the future 
would be unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly pref- 
erential of their competitors at Chillicothe, Dayton, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Miamisburg, Middletown, and Urbana, O., and Detroit 
and Niles, Mich., to the extent that rates to the four Michigan 
points bore or might bear a higher percentage relation to the 
first-class rates from McIntyre, Ga. (as a representative origin 
point) than the rates that were or might be concurrently main- 
tained from the same origin points to the competitive destina- 
tions named bore or might bear to the corresponding first-class 
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rates from McIntyre to the latter destinations, ranging from 
12.6 to Hamilton to 14 per cent at Urbana, Chillicothe and Niles. 


Rayon Cord Tire Fabric 


No. 29352, Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Inc., vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Trustees, et al. The Com- 
mission, by Chairman Barnard. Complaint dismissed. Found 
not shown unreasonable, rate charged on two carloads of rayon 
cord tire fabric, in rolls, shipped October 7 and 10, 1944, from 
Thompsonville; Conn., to Jackson, Mich. The report said the 
shipments, weighing 54,211 and 51,895 pounds, were described 
by the consignor in the bills of lading as “rolls of unsolutioned 
rayon (grey tire cord),” and were waybilled by the initial 
carrier as “dry goods, N. O. I. B. N.” It said charges were 
based on the first-class rate of $1.46 a 100 pounds, applicable 
on “dry goods, N. O. I. B. N. in. . . wrapped rolls ... any 
quantity,” pursuant to item No. 12740 of the governing clas- 
sification. The report said the record was not sufficient to sup- 
port a conclusion that the first-class rate charged exceeded the 
maximum limit of reasonableness. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

MC 3698, Sub. 9, De Camp Interstate Transit Co., extension, Cald- 
well. Reopened for further hearing. Order of March 4, 1943, making 
recommended order of joint board effective as order of Commission, 
vacated. 

MC 60890, Lynch Transfer and Storage Co., extension, household 
goods. Reopened for reconsideration. Order of March 15, 1945, vacated. 

MC 95913, J. A. Hagan and W. H. Kennedy, common carrier appli- 
cation. Reopened for reconsideration. Order of January 14, 1943, 
effective March 15, 1943, insofar as it denied application, vacated. 

MC .105503, Schirmer Transportation Co., Inc., contract carrier appli- 
cation. Order of January 24, denying petition of applicant for further 
hearing, vacated. Reopened for further hearing. 

MC 106207, Keansburg Steamboat Co. Reopened for hearing on 
June 3, at 9:30 o’clock a. m., at State Commission, Newark, N. J., 
before Examiner Kephart. 

W-423, Portland Ship Building Co., application. Petition of appli- 
cant for reconsideration of order of November 14, 1942, received and 
filed in proceeding, end replies to said petition may be filed on or 
before April 15. 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of carriers affecting operating reve- 
nues or expenses, terminal services, American Smelting & Refining 
Co. Order of Oct. 1, 1945, further modified to become effective on or 
before June 1 instead of May 1. 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of carriers affecting operating reve- 
nues or expenses, terminal services, United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Co. Order of Oct. 1, 1945, further modified to become 
effective on or before June 1 instead of May 1. 

No. 28993, Norris Stamping and Manufacturing Co. vs. P. R. R. 
et al. Time within which petitions for reconsideration or rehearing 
may be filed extended to May 1. 

MC 106293, Five Mile Beaeh Electric Railway Company. Reopened 
for hearing. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3129, Cochran Bros. Transportation Corporation—Purchase— 
John M. Cochran; Control and Merger—Lyons Transportation Co., Inc., 
Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Cochran Bros. Trans- 
portation Corporation, of Erie, Pa., for temporary operation of motor 
carrier rights and properties of John M. Cochran, doing business as 
Cochran Bros. Transportation Company, and Lyons Transportation Co., 
Inc., both of Erie, Pa., denied insofar as it seeks authority with 
respect to the properties of John M. Cochran, and granted insofar as 
it seeks authority for temporary control and management of Lyons 
Transportation Co., Inc.,. with conditions. 

MC F-3126, Raymond Lee Dance—Lease (portion), H. E. Savage, Jr. 
Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Raymond Lee Dance, 
of Cincinnati, O., for temporary operation of a portion of the motor- 
carrier rights of H. E. Savage, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., denied. 

MC F-3127, Chesapeake Motor Lines, Inc.—Lease—Capitol Motor 
Lines, Inc. Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Chesa- 
peake Motor Lines, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., for temporary operation 
of the motor-carrier rights of Capitol Motor Lines, Inc., of Pasadena, 
Md., denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 15222, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad Co. Bonds, granting authority (1) to issue not exceeding 
$9,626,000 of first mortgage 234 per cent bonds, series B, to be sold 
at 100.325 and accrued interest and the proceeds applied, with other 
funds, to the redemption of a like amount of outstanding first mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, series A; and (2) to procure the authentication 
and delivery of not exceeding $1,000,000 of first mortgage 2%4 per cent 
bonds, series B; to be exchanged for a like amount of first mortgage 
4 per cent series A bonds now in the treasury. Approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


MC F-3141, Hall’s Motor Transit Co., of Sunbury, Pa., asks author- 
ity to purchase certain operating rights and equipment of Lancaster 
Transportation Co., of Lancaster, Pa., and in MC F-3141, Sub. 1TA, 
for authority temporarily to operate. 

MC F-3142, J. V. Braswell, dba Braswell Motor Freight Lines, of 
El Paso, Tex., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of 
Herrin Transportation Co., of Houston, Tex. 

MC F-3143, Jack P. Wehby, dba Jack Wehby Motor Express, of 
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Nashville, Tenn., asks authority to control Mohawk Motor Lines, Inc., 
also of Nashville, through ownership of capital stock. 

MC F-3144, Yellow Transit Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of Brashear Freight 
Lines, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., and, in MC F-3144, Sub. 1TA, temporarily 
to operate. 

Finance No. 15232, Supplemental. Great Northern Railway Co. 
records accepted bid of group represented by Morgan Stanley & Co., 
on $75,000,000 of its series P and series Q general mortgage gold bonds, 
establishing an interest rate of 2% per cent on the series P bonds 
and of 25g per cent on the series Q. The proceeds of the new bonds 
will be used to redeem outstanding bonds, at an estimated net saving 
from the refinancing of $8,549,993. 

MC F-3145, R. C. Motor Lines, Inc., of Jacksonville, Fla., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of Schupper Motor Lines, 
Inc., of New York, N. Y. 

MC F-3146, Harry A. Blades, of New York, N. Y., asks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights and contracts of Security Trans- 
portation, Inc., of West. Collingswood, N. J., and, in MC F-3146, Sub. 
1TA, temporarily to operate. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 28622, Formerly U. S. Maritime Commission No. 514 Intercoastal 
Rate Structure. Harry S. Brown, agent, for carriers parties to 
Westbound Tariff 1-C, SB-I 6, requests that order of April 9, 1940, as 
amended, be further amended, so as to permit the establishment of 
rates on, Silica Gel or Silica Gel Catalyst, Sienna and Umber, Pigment 
Colors dry, Coquina Shells, Bus Bars aluminum or copper, Silicate or 
potassium, and Clips, fasteners, pins, etc., which are lower than those 
prescribed as minima in this proceeding. It is requested that this 
petition be granted without hearing. 

MC F-3105, Sanders Truck Transportation Co., Inc., purchase por- 
tion, Hughes Transportation, Inc. Applicants ask for leave to amend 
original application to include an additional route on General Commodi- 
ties, except those of unusual value, between Savannah, Ga., and 
Augusta, Ga. Service is authorized to and from all intermediate points. 

No. 29241, G. C. Murphy Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 29299, Benjamin E. Mays vs. Southern Ry. Defendant asks 
for reopening of the case. 


1. & S. 5333, Lumber from and to H. & B. R. R. Protestants ask 
for reopening for reconsideration. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2637, from March 23, until October 23, certain 
schedules published on various revised pages to tariff M.P.- 
I.C.C. No. 24 of Public Service Interstate Transportation Co., 
Newark, N. J. The suspended schedules propose to establish 
new bus fares between New York, N. Y., and 18 New Jersey 
points south of Atlantic City, N. J. 

I. and S. M-2638, from March 25, until October 25, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 3 to tariff M.F.-I.C.C. 
No. 10 of Passaic Terminal & Transportation Co., Inc., Clifton, 
N. J. The suspended schedules propose the cancelation of com- 
modity rates and the establishment of higher class rates 
between New York, N. Y. and points in New Jersey. 

I. and S. M-2639, from March 25, until October 25, certain 
schedules published in supplement 3 to tariff M.F.-I.C.C. No. 
370 of Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference, Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. The suspended schedules propose to establish min- 
imum class rates on joint traffic within the south when moving 
in connection with Baggett Transportation Co. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 26056, Sub. 1, Marvin J. Haigis and Kneeland G. Nich- 
ols, Brattleboro, Vt. Certificate granted, with conditions. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, over described routes, with 
service at specified intermediate points, between Springfield, 
Mass., and Windsor, Vt., Athol, Mass:- and Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., Brattleboro, Vt. and Concord, N. H., East Jaffrey, N. H. 
and Newport, N. H., Palmer, Mass. and Amherst, Mass., and 
between junction U. S. highway 5 and Vt. highway 103 and 
Rutland, Vt. 


MIDWEST COAL RATE POSTPONED 


The Commission, by Chairman Barnard, acting on a re- 
quest of counsel for the Milwaukee and of Ayreshire Colliers 
Corporation, has issued an order postponing from May 8 to 
July 8, the effective date of the Commission’s orders in I. and 
S. No. 5139, Coal to Beloit, Wis., and northern [llinois and No. 
28881, Bituminous Coal Rates Within Illinois. 

The further postponement was made on the same ground 
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as that which postponed the effective date from April 8 to 
May 8, I. E., “in order to avoid the necessity of the carriers 
subject to the orders in the two proceedings above named pre- 
paring and filing tariffs prior to the determination of suits af- 
fecting said order.” 

In those proceedings the Commission required the railroads 
to make changes in the coal rate adjustment from Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky mines to Beloit, Wis., and in 
Illinois intrastate rates. 


LITCHFIELD & MADISON SECURITIES 


By a supplemental order in Finance No. 15203, Litchfield 
& Madison Railway Co. Securities, the Commission, division 4, 
has authorized the railroad to provide for issuance of 5,000 
shares of 4 per cent preferred stock of the par value of $100 
a share, instead of 20,000 shares of the par value of $25 a share. 


WILMINGTON TRANSPORT WATER AUTHORITY 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and amended cer- 
tificate and order effective June 10, in W-827, Sub. 1, Wilming- 
ton Transportation Co. Extension—Property, embracing also 
W-827, Wilmington Transportation Co. Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, has granted the applicant, of Wilmington, Calif., 
authority to operate by self-propelled vessels of not more than 
100 tons carrying capacity in the transportation of commodities 
generally between Wilmington and points on the Santa Catalina 
Island by way of San Pedro Channel. 

In W-827, reopened for reconsideration, said the division, 
it granted the applicant authority to continue transportation of 
passengers between the same points, a portion of the application 
asking authority to continue transporting property between the 
same points having been dismissed because of the small-craft 
exemption provided in section 303 (g) (2) of the interstate 
commerce act. 

The division said the instant proceeding was necessary be- 
cause the applicant failed to apply for authority within 120 
days of the effective date of an order removing the exemption, 
as provided in section 303 (1) of the act. 

Commissioner Mahaffie did not participate in disposition of 
the proceeding. 


FREIGHT FORWARDER CHANGES NAME 

The Commission, division 4, has issued two amended orders 
to give effect to the change of name of System San Diego Ex- 
press, of Los Angeles, to System Freight Express. 

In FF-35, System San Diego Express (Renamed System 
Freight Express) Freight Forwarder Application, the rights 
granted the old corporation were granted the renamed com- 
pany, the amended permit cancelling the permit and order of 
April 8, 1944. 

In FF-102, Inter State Express Lease, the renamed corpora- 
tion was granted authority, until November 21, 1950, to lease 
the operating rights of Inter State Express, also of Los Angeles, 
the instant order cancelling the order of November 21, 1945. 


SANTA FE BLOCK SYSTEM ORDER 

By an order in No. 28750, Sub. 21, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., the Commission, by Commissioner Patterson, 
has ordered the Santa Fe to provide on or before June 1 an 
adequate block signal system for operation of trains against 
the current of traffic on its double-track lines. 

The order said the railroad had been ordered to show 
cause on January 18 why it should not be required to install 
such a system, and had filed a return agreeing to do so. 





TEXAS & PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 
In Finance No. 15242 the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. has 
asked the Commissioner authority to abandon a line of railroad 
extending about 20 miles from Church Point to Crowley, Arcadia 
Parish, La. The applicant said the line was being operated at a 
loss to it and that there was no prospect of increased revenue 
in the future. 


INTERSTATE STOCK TRUSTEESHIP 


Harry C. Ames, attorney for the respondents in MC F-2181, 
United States Freight Co.—Investigation of Control—Inter- 
state Motor Freight System, and MC F-2224, A. S. Hickok— 
Same, in which the Commission ordered the respondents’ to 
divest themselves of all interest either had in the capital stock 
of Interstate, has filed a trust agreement with the Commission 
in which United States Trust Co. of New York is given title 
to the stock for a maximum period of five years. 

Existing conditions in the trucking industry, “and with 
particular reference.to Interstate,” made it “utterly impossible” 
to dispose of this stock by sale, said the letter, and that “it has 
become self-evident that a process of divestiture through the 
medium of a trusteeship is the only course left open to us.” 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Mr. Ames said that, effective as of March 14, the date 
of the execution of the trust agreement, the representatives of 
U. S. Freight and Hickok Oil Corporation who had been serv- 
ing on the Interstate board of directors had resigned. At a 
meeting to be held March 30, to select a new board, the trustee 
to whom the stock had been reissued would be the representa- 
tive of the stock interests formerly held by U. S. Freight and 
Hickok, he said. 


Intermediate Rate Publication 
Authority Sought by Railroads 


W. J. Kelly, chairman of the A. A. R. committee on freight 
tariffs, has filed with the Commission an application for a gen- 
eral special permission that will authorize publication in tariffs 
of rules providing for alternation of aggregate of intermediate 
rates with through rates and for the equalization of such rates 
via other than rate-making routes as and to the extent circum- 
stances may require or justify. 

Rules of the type referred to fall in two general categories, 
said Mr. Kelly: 


(A) Those which provide for the application of the aggregate of 
intermediates via the route of movement; 

(B) Those which provide for the equalization of aggregate of inter- 
mediates via other than the rate-making routes. 


He said the rules which it was desired to continue were 
presently authorized by the permissions listed in blanket 
amendment of January 4, 1946, which extended the expiration 
dates of said permissions to and including May 31, 1946. 

“What the railroads desire to accomplish is to continue in 
their tariffs aggregate of intermediates rules which will keep 
open service routes and permit applications of combinations 
via the route used or via other available routes, whether dis- 
covered before or after the shipment moves,” said he, in the 
course of a detailed explanation of why the carriers were ask- 
ing for the special permission. ‘“The method of publication 
herein proposed is the only practical manner in which to ac- 
complish equalization of combination rates.” 

The application requests that the expiration date of May 
31 now provided in the blanket amendment of January 4 be 
extended and that the application be set down for an informal 
conference at which shippers and carriers will be accorded an 
opportunity to present their views. 


Suspension of Eastern Motor 
Increase Proposals Asked 


The Weiss & Klau Co., describing itself as “very active 
receivers and shippers of freight via highway motor transpor- 
tation,” has asked the Commission to suspend a Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference tariff proposing substituted 
increases for the present emergency increases of Middle Atlan- 
tic and New England motor carriers effective April 15 (see 
Traffic World, March 23, p. 853). 

The protestant expressed the view that the proposal of 
the motor carriers, to substitute increases in the base rates of 
15 per cent on shipment weighing less than 6,000 pounds and 
4 per cent on shipments weighing 6,000 pounds or over, if per- 
mitted to go into effect would not result at all in additional 
revenue for the motor trucking industry. It seemed to be a 
well established fact that excessive increases usually resulted in 
the loss of revenue, said the company. 


All its shipments would be affected by the proposal, it said, 
and that if the tariff went into effect, together with increases 
that had already gone into effect since 1941, “indicates an in- 
crease in sales delivery expense for all our units of approxi- 
mately 39 per cent.” This additional transportation burden 
should not be placed on those shippers whose main business was 
distributing and selling to the retail trade, it contended, fur- 
ther arguing that the proposal created a discriminatory situation 
as between large and 'small shippers and receivers. 

The involved tariff is master tariff No. 4, MF-I. C. C. 


A-194, Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, Inc., 
Agent. 


SHORT LINES AND RATE INCREASES 


The board of directors of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association has authorized the filing of a petition for a rate 
increase on behalf of member lines in;§uch amount and with 
such protection as may be found by th officers to be in the 
best = of the membership, J. M. Hood, president, has an- 
nounced. , 
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Contract Water Authority for 
200-Ton Lots Proposed 


Examiners R. M. Brown and C. B. Gray, in a proposed 
report in W-922, Jay Ottinger Contract Carrier Application, 
have recommended that the Commission grant the applicant 
authority as a contract carrier by self-propelled vessels, of not 
more than 250 tons carrying capacity, in the transportation 
of general commodities (1) between points on the Great Lakes 
and tributary waters; (2) between such points, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, via the New York state barge canal system 
and connecting waterways to and from points within the area 
from Boston, Mass., on the north, to New York harbor on the 
south; and (3) in short-haul operations on the inland waters 
between Boston and New York harbor. 

“Based on the understanding that generally contract car- 
riers by water do not take cargoes in less than 500 to 800 ton 
lots and that shippers frequently desire to move lesser quan- 
tities, applicant seeks authority to institute a type of transporta- 
tion service not presently available,” said the examiners. ‘He 
proposes to move cargoes in lots of from 200 to 225 tons of 
a single commodity for one shipper at a time over short-haul 


irregular routes, such as between Cleveland, O., and Detroit, | 


Mich. Commodities prospectively to be moved include iron 
and steel products, sugar in bags, salt in bags, pig iron, cement 
in bags, automobile parts, scrap iron, certain ores from the 
eastern seaboard to mills in Cleveland, phosphate rock, sulphate 
of ammonia, sulphur, coal, coke, and any other freight in vessel 
capacity lots that would be profitable to handle. Due to the 
small size of the boat, automobiles will not be carried... .” 

They said the applicant intended to operate but one vessel, 
of his own design, the plans of which, they added, had been 
worked over by a naval architect, and continued: 


This vessel is described as a steel cargo lighter about 64 feet 10 
inches in length, 24 feet beam, 10 feet molded depth, and with gross 
tonnage of not more than 149 tons. The capacity of the hold will be 
approximately 9,500 cubic feet, providing carrying capacity of about 
225 short tons. To make the vessel attractive to shippers, applicant 
has provided for a free opening, measuring 29% x 12 feet, in the deck. 
It is to be powered by a 165 horse-power diesel motor and all vessel 
controls are to be in the pilot-house, aft, which will also contain living 
quarters for six persons. Operating efficiency is to be increased by 
using a sail to counteract the rolling of the vessel when loaded with 
heavy cargo, such as steel. Its seaworthiness from a construction 
standpoint has been checked and applicant asserts that a certificate 
of seaworthiness will be issued. 


As the applicant planned to live aboard his vessel and 
would have no shore agents, he expected to align himself with 
several large shippers rather than to hold himself out to trans- 
port for the general public, said the examiners. They added 
short hauls, such as between Detroit and Cleveland, would be 
preferred as they appeared to applicant to be the service for 
which the vessel would be best adapted as well as being the 
most lucrative. However, they said, he regarded hauls between 
Cleveland and Beacon, N. Y., estimated to require about 14 
days for the round trip; from South Chicago, Ill., to Beacon; 
Troy to Buffalo and Cleveland; Buffalo to Detroit, and South 
Chicago to Lake Michigan ports, as desirable. They said no 
long hauls, as from Duluth to Boston or from South Chicago 
to Boston, or from Buffalo to Duluth were contemplated, the 
applicant regarding them as uneconomical and impracticable 
for his service. 


After discussing the contentions of protestant water car- 
riers and railroads, the examiners said incidental competition 
between carriers was not justification for denial of the applica- 
tion, adding that “that the proposed service will be consistent 
with the public interest is demonstrated by the evidence that 


prospective shippers not only favored its establishment but have 
agreed to support it.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SERIAL NOTES 


In Finance No. 15241, the Pennsylvania Co. has asked the 
Commission for authority to issue and sell, at competitive bid- 
ding, $30,000,000 in serial notes, the proceeds, and other funds, 
to be used in the redemption, June 1, of $12,000,000 of secured 
notes, series A, outstanding, and $20,000,000 of 25-year 3% per 
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cont secured sinking fund notes, series B, maturing June 1, 

The new serial notes will be secured by a pledge of 300,000 
shares of common stock of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
will be dated April 1, and will mature serially in 20 equal 
annual installments of $1,500,000 on the first day of April from 
1947 to 1966. 

The board of directors, in authorizing the transaction, said 
the secured serial notes should be issued “on a basis which 
will effect savings to the company... .” 


Denial of Chicago-Eastbound 
Forwarder Service Proposed 


Denial of the application in FF-142, Sub. 1, Associated 
Shippers Carloading Corporation Extension-Eastbound, in which 
the Chicago Forwarding Company proposed to operate east- 
bound from the Chicago area points to which it operated west- 
bound, and to add Milwaukee as an eastbound origin point, 
has been recommended in a proposed report by Examiners R. 
M. Brown and O. G. Barber. 

They said the applicant was now engaged in forwarding 
general commodities from New York, N. Y., and from points 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, to points in 
Cook, Kane, Will, Lake and Dupage Counties, Ill, and Lake 
County, Ind. The new authority requested, they said, would 
permit applicant to operate in both directions between points it 
was now authorized to service, and in addition, to institute an 
eastbound service from the Milwaukee territory. 

Experience had shown, they said that a freight forwarder 
must be able to move not less than one carload a day, minimum 
30,000 pounds, from Chicago to New York in order to supply 
the type of service required, and that the applicant had admit- 
ted the proposed service would reduce tonnage now available 
to other forwarders. The examiners said that “the volume of 
freight now handled by them, while apparently adequate to sus- 
tain their present operations, may not be sufficient to support 
the service of an additional freight forwarder.” Impairment 
of existing service could not be said to be consistent with the 
public interest, they said. 

As to the Milwaukee proposal, the examiners observed that 
forwarders serving that point had found it impossible to obtain 
a daily carload and had to truck their shipments to Chicago 
assembly stations for further consolidation and movement. 
The applicant had failed to show that the proposed Milwaukee 
operation would be conducted successfully, they said. 


Proposed Reports 


Fibre Board Boxes “ 


No. 29409, Scoville Manufacturing Co. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends finding 
applicable rates on corrugated fibre board boxes, K. D., or 
folded flat, carloads, shipped between May 19, 1944, and Au- 
gust 13, 1945, from Milan, Tenn., to Waterbury, Conn., as: 
63 cents for all shipments routed over the I. C. by way of 
Indianapolis; 67 cents on shipment from Milan routed over 
L. & N. by way of Cincinnati. He also recommending finding 
the applicable rates not shown unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful, and that reparation be awarded. The rates charged, 
said the examiner, were 62, 63, and 67 cents. He said com- 
plainant claimed a rate of 57 cents on all of the shipments, 
based on its interpretation of a rate in a commodity tariff in 
which it: was said routing was subject to the same restrictions 
as published in tariffs governing the class rates from and to 
the same points. The two tariffs were related and dependent 
on one another, he said. He also said that while the commodity 
tariff did not specifically name New England Territory as a 
destination area, rates published applied to destinations in that 
territory such as Waterbury, the class-rate tariff likewise nam- 
ing class rates to Waterbury and, in addition, providing the 
circuity limitations to which the commodity rates were sub- 
jected. Failure to name specifically all of the destination areas 
in the commodity tariff did not destroy the right to use the 
rates from and to the same points named therein, and that the 
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omission did not lift the circuity limitation restrictions from 
the commodity rate. The omission was not fatal, he said. 


. Sheep Pelts 


MC C-495, Armour & Co., dba New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co. vs. United Transportation Co. of Rhode Island. By 
Examiners Edwin E. Cosby and James C. Cheseldine. Fifth- 
class rates of 43 cents charged on shipments of green sheep 
pelts from New York, N. Y., to Norwood, Mass., from January 
3, 1945, to February 8, 1945, found applicable but unreasonable. 
Recommend finding rates unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 35 cents, and that the proceeding be closed. The exam- 
iners said The 35-cent rate, the report said, was in effect from 
Jan. 9, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1944, and had been maintained since 
Feb. 8, 1945, complainant having paid the applicable charges 
made in the period covered by the complaint. The examiners 
said there was a prima facie presumption that the rate in effect 
prior and subsequent to the period of the complaint was reason- 
able and that the higher rate applicable during the period was 
unreasonable, adding that the defendant had failed to rebut 
that presumption. 


Textile Products 


I. and S. M.-2581, Intermediate Points Rules—Textile Prod- 
ucts—South. By Examiner Richard Yardley. Recommends 
finding proposed cancellation of intermediate-points rules be- 
tween points in the south not shown just and reasonable, that 
order be entered requiring cancellation of the proposed sched- 
ules and discontinuing the proceeding. By schedules filed to be- 
come effective September 20, 1945, motor carriers parties to a 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference tariff proposed to 
cancel the intermediate-points rules, leaving class rates, higher 
than the commodity rates from or to more distant points, ap- 
plicable from or to intermediate points. On protests of textile 
and cotton associations, the schedules were suspended until 
April 20, and respondents postponed the effective date indefi- 
nitely. Respondents’ principal reasons for cancellation of the 
intermediate rules were that it had been unable to publish a 
satisfactory rule for irregular-route carriers and the large num- 
ber of claims based on strained and unnatural constructions 
placed on the rules by shippers and sometimes by carriers, said 
the examiner. He said there was no reason of record why re- 
spondents should not publish intermediate rules suited to ir- 
regular-route carriers subject to any reasonable degree of 
circuity. As to regular-route carriers he said it was no fault 
of the shipper if such carriers did not show routing in connec- 
tion with their commodity rates, adding that when the motor 
carriers complied with the tariff circular rules a smaller num- 
ber of claims would be filed involving an interpretation and con- 
struction of the intermediate rules. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in "black face’’ type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Indiana (South Bend)—MC 72140, Sub. 13, Shippers Dis- 
patch, Inc. Certifi¢ate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, (1) between Defiance, O., and Fort Wayne, Ind., 
over U. S. highway 24,.-and (2) between Fremont, O., and 
Napoleon, O., over U. S. highway 6, for operating convenience 
only in each instance in connection with authorized regular- 
route operations, serving no intermediate points. 

Ohio (Elyria)—MC 2651, Sub. 40, Motor Haulaway Co. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Rubber heels and cobblers’ sup- 
plies, from Elyria to points in the New York, N. Y., commer- 


cial zone, and return with rejected shipments, over irregular 
routes. 


Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 2135, Sub. 2, Dennis J. 
McNichol. Permit proposed. Foods, commodities, and equip- 
ment used in connection with the operation of industrial plant 
cafeterias, between Philadelphia, Pa., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in New Castle county, Del., and points in de- 
scribed N. Y. and N. J. areas, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Warren)—MC 2633, Sub. 17, William F. 
Crossett, Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, in tank trucks, from Tonawanda, N. Y., to Sharon, Pa., 
including transportation of rejected shipments in return move- 
ments, over irregular routes. 

Texas (Dallas)—-MC 59680, Sub. 52, Strickland Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, in truckloads, to and from the Douglas bomber plant 
site and the Spartan School of Aeronautics, approximately 
three miles north of Tulsa, Okla., as off-route points in con- 
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nection with the applicant’s presently authorized regular-route 
operations. 

Kansas (Washington)—-MC 104421, Sub. 3, Alfred Leon 
Johnson. Certificate proposed. Livestock (1) between points in 
Kan. within 30 miles of Washington, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Neb.; (2) between points in Neb. within 
30 miles of Washington, Kan., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Kan.; and (3) between points within 30 miles 
of Washington, Kan., and St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., 
over irregular routes. 

New Jersey (Trenton)—-MC 106267, Philip Barker. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Household goods, between Trenton and 
points within 15 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in N. Y., Conn., Mass., Pa., Del., Md., and the 
District of Columbia, over irregular routes. 

West Virginia (Great Cacapon)—-MC 3114, Sub. 9, T. H. 
Compton. Certificate proposed. Petroleum products, in bulk, 
in tank trucks, over irregular routes, from Floreffe and Cessna, 
Pa., to Martinsburg, W. Va., and points within five miles of 
Martinsburg; from Harrisburg, Mechanicsburg, and Chambers- 
burg, Pa., to Hagerstown, Md., and Martinsburg, W. Va., and 
points within five miles thereof; from Cessna to Cumberland, 
Md., and points within five miles of Cumberland; and from 
Baltimore, Md., to Berkeley Springs, W. Va., and points within 
five miles of Berkeley Springs; and rejected shipments of petro- 
leum products on return. 

Colorado (Denver)—-MC 12311, Bekins Moving & Storage 
Co. License proposed, with conditions. Broker operations at 
Denver in arranging transportation by motor vehicle of house- 
hold goods between all points in the United States. 

Kansas (Beattie)—-MC 33037, Sub. 1, Charles Studer. Cer- 
tificate proposed. (1) Livestock, agricultural commodities, and 
containers for molasses and petroleum products, from points in 
Kan. and Neb. more than eight miles, but not more than 15 
miles from Beattie, to St. Joseph, Mo.; (2) livestock, feed, seeds, 
building materials, agricultural implements and parts, binder 
twine, coal, fencing materials, and petroleum products in con- 
tainers, from ‘St. Joseph to the aforementioned Kan. and Neb. 
points; (3) livestock, feed, agricultural implements and parts 
thereof, and fencing materials, from Kansas City, Kan. and 
Kansas City, Mo., to the aforementioned Kan. and Neb. points; 
(4) building materials, between Beattie and points in Kan. and 
Neb. within 15 miles of Beattie, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Kansas City and North Kansas City, Mo.; (5) mill feed, 
between the Kan. and Neb. points last specified, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, North Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha 
and Humboldt, Neb.; (6) commercial fertilizer, between the 
last specified Kan. and Neb. points, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.; and (7) livestock 
(a) between the last specified Kan. and Neb. points, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Omaha, (b) from points in Kan. and 
Neb. more than eight miles, but not more than 15 miles, from 
Beattie, to Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., and 
(c) from between points in Pawnee county, Neb., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Marysville and Summerfield, Kan., all 
over irregular routes. 

Massachusetts (Boston) — MC 71164, Sub. 1, George A. 
Wood. Certificate proposed. Bakery and bake-shop equipment 
and fixtures, from Newburyport and Boston, Mass., and points 
within 10 miles of Boston, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Mass., R. I., Conn., Me., Vt., and N. H., and rejected 
shipments or used bakery equipment and fixtures on return 
movements, over irregular routes. 


Massachusetts (Springfield)—-MC 1940, Sub. 10, Trailways 
of New England, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, between Lowell, Mass., and Rockingham Park 
Racetrack, Salem, N. H., over a described route, and return 
over Same route, in seasonal operations between May 15, and 
December 1, each year, with no service at intermediate points. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 104944, Sub. 3, Kleitch Bros., Inc. 
Certificate proposed. Iron or steel castings from Irontown, O., 
to Detroit, and specified points within eight miles of Detroit, 
and rejected shipments on return, over irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 706, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
moving in air express service, between Portland, Ore., and Sea- 
side, Ore., over described routes, subject to conditions, including 
one that the service should be limited to that which was 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, air express service. 


New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 696, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commod- 
ities, with exceptions, between Sheffield, Ala., and Florence, 
Ala., over U. S. highway 43, serving no intermediate points, 
subject to conditions, including one that the service should be 
limited to that which was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail 
service of the Southern Railway Co. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—-MC 61440, Sub. 25, Lee Way 
Motor Freight, Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. General com- 
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modities, with exceptions, between Sapulpa, Okla., and Dallas, 
Tex., over U. S. highway 75, serving no intermediate points. 

New York (New York)—MC 52579, Sub. 7, Corrected, Gil- 
bert Carrier Corporation. Certificate proposed. Garments and 
wearing apparel on hangers, and hangers, (1) between New 
York and Chicago, Ill., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Akron and Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
and points in 10 Pa. counties, and (2) between Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo., all over irregular routes. 

Ohio (Hamilton)—-MC 41002, Sub. 2, Victor Transit Cor- 
poration. Permit proposed. Malt beverages, from points in St. 
Louis county, Mo., to points in Butler, Preble, and Warren 
counties, O., and return with empty malt beverage containers 
and rejected malt beverage shipments, over irregular routes, 
traversing Ill. and Ind. for operating convenience only. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 86475, Sub. 5, Walter 
Adlam and J. Kenneth Adlam. Permit proposed with condi- 
tions. Specified iron and steel articles, from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, Del., and points in N. J., and return with column 
forms and fittings, wire rope reels, and rejected articles, to 
Philadelphia from Wilmington and points in N. J., over irregu- 
lar routes. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)—-MC 2907, Sub. 4, Joseph G. 
Darby. Certificate proposed. General commodities, (1) between 
New Castle, Pa., and Youngstown, O., over a specified route, 
and return over the same route, serving the intermediate points 
of Farrell and Sharon, Pa., and (2) serving Kobuta, Pa., as an 
off-route point in connection with the applicant’s presently au- 
thorized regular-route operation between Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, subject to conditions, including one that the serv- 
ice should be limited to that which was auxiliary to, or supple- 
— of, rail service of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 

O. 

Texas (Lubbock)—MC 106227, R. J. Carter. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. Automobiles, from points of manufacture in 
Mich. to points in Tex., and rejected shipments on return, over 
irregular routes. 

Wisconsin (Shawano)—MC 38912, Sub. 1, Laehn Coal & 
Wood Co. Permit proposed. Canned vegetables and canned 
milk, from Shawano to points in the Mich. upper peninsula, 
over irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 73905, Sub. 1, Herman’s Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Inc. Certificate proposed, and denial of 
applicant’s petition dated June 25, 1945, to dismiss application 
on ground that considered transportation was not in interstate 
commerce, proposed: New and uséd furniture and household 
goods, between New York City, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in N. Y. within a radius of 50 miles of New 
York City, over irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 707, Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Certificate proposed. Express matter, moving in 
express service, between Norfolk, Va., and Newport News, Va., 
over a described regular route, serving a specified intermediate 
point, also as an alternate route for operating convenience only, 
from Newport News over Virginia highway 165 across the 
James River to Norfolk, serving no intermediate points, subject 
to conditions, including one that the service would be limited 
to that which was auxiliary to, or supplemental of, railway or 
air express service. 

New Jersey (South Vineland)—-MC 65423, Sub. 5, George 
Pernazza. Certificate proposed. Agricultural commodities, be- 
tween points in Md., Del., Va., Pa., N. Y¥., Conn., Mass., R. L., 
and the -District of Columbia, over irregular routes. 

Texas (Dallas)—-MC 59680, Sub. 48, Strickland Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, in truckloads, to and from Will Rogers Memorial 
Field, approximately three miles southwest of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and to and from Tinker Field, approximately five miles 
east of Oklahoma City, as off-route points in connection with 
applicant’s presently authorized regular-route operations. 

New Hampshire (Newport)—MC 59221, Sub. 1, Eles A. 
Johnson. Certificate proposed. Lumber, from points in Grafton 
county, N. H., to points in Mass. on and east of U. S. highway 
5, over irregular routes. 

Kansas (Jewell)—-MC 52906, Sub. 8, Clyde Bowles. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Combines (harvester-threshers) and parts 
thereof, between Independence, Mo., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in described areas of Neb. and Colo., over 
——— routes, through Kansas for operating convenience 
only. 

New York (Slatersville Springs)—-MC 52360, Sub. 1, Cris- 
pell Brothers. Certificate proposed. Household goods, between 
Ithaca, N. Y., and points within a radius of 50 miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Md., Del., R. L., 
Mass., Vt., N. H., Me., W. Va., and the District of Columbia, 
= irregular routes, traversing Pa. for operating convenience 
only. 

North Carolina (Lenoir)—MC 45656, Sub. 2, H. B. Ander- 
son. Certificate proposed. New furniture, from Marion, N. C., 
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to points in Tenn., Md., S. C., Va., and the District of Columbia, 
with return of damaged or rejected shipments of the same 
commodity to point of origin, over irregular routes. 

Colorado (Julesburg)—MC 32107, Sub. 2, C. E. Courtright. 
Certificate proposed, with conditions. (1) Livestock, between 
Julesburg and points within 75 miles thereof, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Sedgwick county, Colo., and (2) 
household goods between Julesburg and points in Wyo., S. D., 
Neb., and Kan., all over irregular routes. 

North Carolina (Wadesboro)—-MC 30619, Sub. 5, Steele 
Ratliff and Laerence Ratliff. Certificate proposed. Textiles and 
textile products, from Wadesboro and points within two miles 
thereof, to points in Del., Md., N. J., N. Y., and Pa., with return 
of damaged or rejected shipments of the same commodities to 
point of origin, over irregular routes, operating through Va. 
and the District of Columbia when necessary for operating 
convenience only. 

West Virginia (Bluefield) —-MC 30471, Sub. 1, Service Stor- 
age & Transfer Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. (1) General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Bluefield, Va., and points in 
Va. within five miles thereof, and Bluefield, W. Va., and points 
in W. Va. within five miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Pike, Letcher, and Harlan counties, Ky., and 
(2) commodities requiring special handling or equipment, be- 
tween points in three W. Va. and three Va. counties, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in W. Va., a described 
Va. area, and three Ky. counties. 

Nebraska (Crete)—-MC 29831, Sub. 3, O. T. Pulec. Permit 
proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
trucks, from Council Bluffs, Ia., and points in Ia., within 10 
miles thereof, to Crete and Wilber, Neb., with return of refused 
or damaged shipments. 

Massachusetts (Stoneham)—-MC 29671, Sub. 3, John A. 
Akeson, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Asphalt, in bulk, 
in dump trucks, from East Providence, R. I., to Watertown, 
Mass., over irregular routes. 

Maryland (Hagerstown)—-MC 29647, Sub. 11, Charlton 
Bros. Transportation Co. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Chambersburg, Pa., and 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa., over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Clearfield)—-MC 21567, Sub. 2, Krebs Bros. 
Transfer Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, be- 
tween Clearfield, Pa., and Curwensville, Pa., over U. S. highway 
322, not including service at intermediate points, subject to 
conditions that service be supplemental to rail service of Penn- 
sylvania, and limited to those received or delivered to railway 
under through bill of lading covering a prior or subsequent 
rail movement; and applicants not to serve any point not a 
station on the line of the railway. 

Pennsylvania (Washington) —MC 21537, Sub. 58, John 
Suwak. Certificate proposed. Ferro molybdenum, molybdenum 
oxide, calcium molybdate, ferro tungsten, and tungsten powder, 
from Washington, Pa., to Harrison, N. J. and points in O., 
except Akron and Cleveland, and empty containers and rejected 
or damaged shipments on return, all over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Oil City)—-MC 20227, Sub. 4, Clyde D. Duffee 
Motor Express, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, - 
with exceptions, (1) between Bradford, Pa., and Farmers Valley, 
Pa., and (2) between Oil City, Pa., and Philipsburg, Pa., over 
specified routes, serving all intermediate points on both routes 
and on (2) off-route points of Brockway, Falls Creek, and 
DuBois, Pa. 

New Jersey (Bloomfield)—-MC 105935, Alden Russell Day, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. Tissue paper, from 
Bloomfield, N. J., to New York, N. Y., and Yonkers, N. Y., and 
rejected shipments and tissue-paper cores from New York and 
rejected shipments from both points, on return. 

Florida (Miami)—MC 104887, Sub. 1, American Van & 
Storage, Inc Certificate proposed. Household goods, between 
points in Fla., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Ala., Ark., Conn., Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., La., Me.; Md., 
Mass., Mich.; Minn., Miss., Mo., N. Y., N. J.. N. C., O., Pa., 
R. L, S. C., Tenn., Vt., Va., W. Va., Wis., and D. C., over ir- 
regular routes. 


Colorado (Sterling)—-MC 57847, Sub. 1, William Blanken- 
beckler, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Live stock, in- 
cluding show-stock grain and hay, and live stock and poultry 
feeds (1) between points in 5 northeastern Colo. counties; (2) 
between points in those counties and points in Kan., Neb., and 
parts of Wyo., and Ia., with an exception; and (3) between 
points in Neb. and Denver, Colo., with an exception. 

Oklahom (Hugo)—MC 28680, Sub. 3, Jordan Bus Co. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, express, mail 
and newspapers, between Waurika, Okla., and Wichita Falls, 
Tex., over a specified route, serving intermediate point of Pe- 
trolia, Tex. 

Oklahoma (Tulsa)—MC 22920, Sub. 11, W. G. Burgess. 
Certificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, be- 
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tween Pawhuska and Nowata, Okla., over U. S. highway 60, as 
an alternate route for operating convenience only, serving no 
intermediate point except as otherwise authorized. ; 

New York (Bronx)—MC 22591, Sub. 1, Fred C. Heitz. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Household goods, between New York, N. Y., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Fla., Ga., and S. 
C., over irregular routes. 

New York (Syracuse)—-MC 5164, Sub. 42, Fred C. Car- 
penter. Certificate proposed. Commodities requiring special 
equipment or specialized handling, because of size or weight, 
between Syracuse and points in N. Y., within 75 miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in N. Y., Vt., N. H., 
Mass., Conn., R. I., N. J., Pa., and O. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 1513, Sub. 14, Great Lakes Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., of Indiana. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, newspapers, express and mail, between 
junction U. S. Highway 25 and U. S. 25A south of LaSalle, 
Mich., and Toledo, O., over U. S. Highway 25A serving all in- 
termediate points. ‘ ; 
Tennessee (Nashville)—-MC 879, Sub. 5, Service Lines, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, serving Rossville, Ga., as an off-route point in connection 
with otherwise authorized regular-route operation. : 
Missouri (Windsor)—MC 828, Sub. 4, Frank Sims. Denial 
of certificate proposed, for want of prosecution. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Windsor and Sedalia, Mo., 
and mining machinery and parts between Pittsburg, Kan., and 
points within 5 miles thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Windsor and points within 5 miles thereof. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 595, Sub. 2, Gray Transport, Inc. 
Certificate proposed. New automobiles and new trucks, re- 
stricted to initial movements, in truckaway and driveaway serv- 
ice, from points of manufacture and assembly in Warren Town- 
ship, Macomb County, Mich., to Clinton, Fairfield, and Sigour- 
ney, Ia., and points in a described portion of Ia., traversing Ind. 
and Ill., for operating convenience only, over irregular routes. 


Pacific Tariff Bureau Asks 
Continuation of Interchange 


Urging that its members be permitted to continue the 
interchange at point of origin and point of destination of traffic 
between Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., joint routings in 
connection with which, it said, were published in its tariff No. 
6-A, MF-I. C. C. No. 8, the Pacific Inland Traffic Bureau, Inc., 
has prepared its brief for filing with the Commission in MC 
C-510, Interchange of Traffic Within Terminal Areas. The 
bureau said the arrangement had been in effect for at least 
10 years. ; : 

The particular questions involved, said the respondent, as 
stated by the Commission’s examiner, appeared to be: Would 
the joint interchange arrangements amount to a pooling of 
traffic; was the service performed at points of origin and desti- 
nation exempt under section 202(c)(2) of the interstate com- 
merce act; and (3) if exempt, should the Commission permit the 
filing of rates to cover such service. 

Advantages of the arrangement, as stated by one witness, 
said the bureau were: Saving of expense of running a partially 
loaded piece of equipment to transport overflow traffic; saving 
of additional expenses incidental to holding such freight on the 
dock until the following day; additional damage risk because 
of congestion; loss due to pilferage or fire; permitting the bal- 
ancing of operations when equipment must move in any event 
for that purpose and thereby permitting equipment to earn some 
additional revenue; or permitting better service to the public 
by reason of freight being transported on the day picked up at 
point of origin, rather than held over at least until the next day. 

The interchange arrangement did not amount to a pooling 
of traffic, argued the bureau, for the reason that “it it the inten- 
tion of the pickup carrier at the time of the pickup that the 
shipment or shipments will be transported to destination over 
the line of its company. The necessity or desirability of having 
another carrier perform the over-the-road service does not 
become known until the shipment or shipments arrive at the 
pickup carrier’s original terminal and it develops that such ship- 
ment or shipments cannot be loaded out on equipment that is 
to move that day, and this is normally late in the day.” In 
other words, it said, there was no prearranged agreement 
as between any of the carriers to pool their traffic with one car- 
rier performing the over-the-road service on one day and 
another performing it on another day. 

The bureau said, in its opinion, the arrangements were 
exactly in the reverse from the exemptions provided in section 
202(c)(2) “because, in this instance, the line-haul service is 
performed for the pickup and delivering carrier rather than 
that the pickup and delivery service is performed for the line- 
haul carrier. Among other things, it said, the carrier witnesses 
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had testified that the arrangement would not control traffic 
since the line-haul carrier had no knowledge of the shipper or 
consignee. 

The bureau said if the Commission should find that pickup 
and delivery service performed by the certificated carriers did 
fall within the exemption provisions of the act, then “‘it is most 
earnestly requested by the respondent, on behalf of all member 
carriers, that the Commission permit continuation of the 
arrangements under joint routings . . . and whatever action be 
taken as is necessary to permit such continuation.” ~- 

If the Commission did not permit continuation of the oper- 
ations it could only result in an increase in operating expenses 
and a curtailment of prompt service to the shipping public, 
either of which, the bureau said, would be directly contrary to 
the national transportation policy. 


Nickel Plate Asks Authority 
for New Bond Issue 


Would sell $41,500,000 refunding mortgage bonds, 
series F, to redeem series D bonds sold in December, 
1944, Says series D retirement designed to take ad- 
vantage of downward trend of interest rates. Expects 
substantial savings as indicated by recent sales 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., in Fi- 
nance No. 15244, has asked the Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $41,500,000 refunding mortgage bonds, series F, 
the proceeds, with additional treasury cash, to be applied to 
redemption of $41,796,000 refunding mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds, series D, now outstanding in the hands of the public. 

The Nickel Plate said that late in 1944 and early in 1945 
it developed and consummated a program for refinancing its 
bonded indebtedness, resulting in the retirement of all obliga- 
tions having a lien position prior to that of its refunding mort- 
gage. This refinancing, it said, was effected at interest rates 
lower than those borne by the obligations so retired. The 
Nickel Plate added: 


Upon the completion of such financing applicant’s bonded indebted- 
ness consisted of $42,000,000 principal amount of refunding mortgage 
334 per cent bonds, series D, which has been sold, on December 19, 
1944, pursuant to competitive bidding at 100.529 per cent of the prin- 
cipal amount, and $68,000,000 principal amount of refunding mortgage 
3% per cent bonds, series E, of which $58,000,000 principal amount had 
been sold, on April 26, 1945, pursuant to competitive bidding at 99.779 
per cent of the principal amount, and $10,000,000 principal amount had 
been authenticated and delivered to the applicant in exchange for a 
like principal amount of the applicant’s Series C bonds, to be held in 
the applicant’s treasury. 


The series E bonds, said the Nickel Plate, were sold at a 
substantially lower interest rate than the series D bonds that 
were sold several months earlier. It said the transaction now 
proposed was designed to take advantage of a continued down- 
ward trend of interest rates by the retirement of the series D, 
3%4 per cent bonds, which could be redeemed on July 1, at 105% 
per cent of the principal amount, a yield to maturity basis of 
approximately 3.45 per cent. 

“The interest saving that will result from the proposed 
transaction cannot be determined until the bids are received,” 
said the Nickel Plate. “That the savings will be substantial is 
indicated by the fact that other railroad bonds of like quality 
that have been marketed recently carry interest rates of 2% 
per cent and 2% per cent.” 


a” 


GREAT NORTHERN BOND ISSUE 


As foreshadowed in its recent application for authority 
to issue $75,000,000 of general mortgage bonds, the Great 
Northern Railway Co. has asked the Commission, in Finance 
No. 15240, for authority to issue another $25,000,000 of its gen- 
eral mortgage gold bonds (see Traffic World, March 16, p. 741). 
The new issue will be series R, and the proceeds of the sale of 
the bonds will be used to redeem $25,000,000 outstanding gen- 
eral mortgage 3% per cent bonds, series K, to be called for 
redemption on July 1, at 105% per cent of the principal amount, 
plus accrued interest. 

The Great Northern said it was obligated under the terms 
of a purchase agreement entered into in connection with the 
sale of the $75,000,000 of general mortgage bonds, series P 
and Q, to redeem $10,000,000 of the series K bonds, in addition 
to other bonds. The instant application is to retire the balance 
of the series K bonds, $25,000,000. 

The new bonds will be offered at competitive bidding and 
will be dated January 1. The applicant said it anticipated that 
the proposed transaction would result in a very substantial 
reduction in its fixed charges and a very substantial net saving 
in interest. 
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Pullman Asks Tariff Relief for 
Coast-to-Coast Service 


Pullman Co. asks I. C. C. for special permission to 
publish transcontinental book of rates, fares, and 
charges for standard sleeper service between New 
York and Washington to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. Says rates would apply between terminals 
and principal intermediate stations. Other through- 
car services expected 


The Pullman Co. has asked the Commission for special per- 
mission to publish a coast-to-coast rate book covering rates, 
fares and charges for coast-to-coast travel in through standard 
sleeping cars operated in regular line service from or to points 
east of Chicago, St. Louis, and the Mississippi River, to or from 
points west thereof. 

Pullman said it had been advised that, effective March 31, 
starting from New York, N. Y. or Washington, D. C. in the east, 
also from Los Angeles or San Francisco, Calif. in the west, 
through coast-to-coast sleeping car service would be inaug- 
urated between New York and Los Angeles via the New York 
Central and the Santa Fe railroads through Chicago; via the 
Pennsylvania and the Santa Fe through Chicago; via the 
N. Y. C., the North Western and the Union Pacific railroads 
through Chicago; and via the Pennsylvania, the North Western, 
and Union Pacific, through Chicago. 

Between New York and San Francisco, said Pullman, it 
had been informed there would be through service via the 
N. Y. C., the C. & N. W., the U. P., and Southern Pacific, and 
via the Pennsylvania, the C. & N. W., U. P., and S. P., both 
through Chicago. It also said it had been advised there would 
be through service between Washington and Los Angeles via 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Santa Fe through Chicago. 

Tariff permission was asked by Pullman as follows: 


(a) To publish and file tariff I. C. C. No. A-32, Coast to Coast Rate 
Book, to become effective on not less than one (1) day’s notice to the 
Commission and the public after the filing thereof, but not prior to 
March 31, 1946. 

(b) Also to*issue to time, supplements to said coast-to-coast tariff 
to become effective not less than one (1) day’s notiec to the Commission 
and the public after the filing thereof, providing for the application of 
rates for newly inaugurated regular service from coast to coast in 
through Pullman standard sleeping cars via lines for which rates are 
not published in tariff I. C. C. No. A-32. 

New tariff I. C. C. No. A-32 to be of the same general form as 
tariffs I. C. C. Nos. A-21 and A-22, which cover the eastern and south- 
eastern sections of the continent, and tariffs I. C. C. Nos. A-24 and A-25, 
which cover the western and southwestern sections of the continent. 


Pullman said it had been advised that additional through- 
car service between the aforementioned terminals, via addi- 
tional routes, was now under consideration and might be inaug- 
urated at or about the same time. 

The proposed tariff, said Pullman, would contain rates 
between terminals of the lines and between the principal inter- 
mediate stations. It said the new rates shown in the tariff would 
be the same as those shown in tariff I. C. C. No. A-23, Tariff 
of Through Rates. 

“Where no through rate is shown in that tariff, the new 
rate will not exceed the aggregate of intermediate rates,” said 
Pullman. “The tariff will also include a rule for determining 
rates from or to stations not shown.” 

Continuing, Pullman said: 


Under the provisions of your Commission’s permission No. 23304, 
dated December 4, 1944, your petitioner had been permitted to issue 
supplements to its present tarfffs as listed in the permission where 
necessary to provide rates for newly inaugurated regular service lines 
because the newly inaugurated service described above will not be con- 
fined to any of the four territorial sections covered by the present 
tariffs and, because, due to limited amount of time it is not practical 
to compile tariff schedules in sufficient detail to show rates between all 
points served by these cars on the proposed routes, it is deemed advis- 
able to include the rates for the proposed service in a new tariff to be 
known as I. C. C. No. A-32, Coast to Coast Rate Book, and therefore, 


this petition for authority to issue this new tariff on statutory notice 
is requested. 


Pullman said it believed the additional schedules of coast- 
to-coast rates would be needed and asked that the permission 
granted by the Commission contain authority to (1) include its 
schedules for lines not listed in the petition and (2) issue addi- 
tional schedules as supplements to the new coast-to-coast tariff 
in the event that advices were received too late to be included 
in the original printing. 


L. & A. INTEREST REFUNDING 
_ The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co, has asked the Com- 
mission in Finance No. 15243 for authority to issue promissory 
notes for $14,000,000 to obtain funds with which to purchase 
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that amount of its series A first mortgage bonds, bearing inter- 
est at 5 per cent and callable at 103 per cent. 

As rapidly as conditions permitted, said the applicant, it 
proposed to have refunded the outstanding amount of the 
proposed loan with a long-term bond issue. With the proceeds 
of the $14,000,000 loan, it said, it would reduce “forthwith” its 
current interest rate from 5 per cent to not more than 1% 
per cent a year, thereby saving $455,000 annually, or more, on 
fixed charges “while further perfecting its refunding program.” 
It said responsible banks had agreed to make the $14,000,000 
loan on the terms set forth, the loan to be repaid on or before 
June 1, 1949. 

The railroad also asked authority to secure payment of 
the notes with one $14,000,000 first mortgage 4 per cent bond 
due January 1, 1969, to be issued specifically as collateral for 
the bank loan. 


Rail Fourth Section Relief on 
Citrus Attacked by W. S. A. 


War Shipping Administration asks vacation of fourth 
section orders in proceedings involving citrus fruits 
from Florida. Asks in the alternative a 7-cent in- 
crease per standard box. Asserts water service 
threatened with extinction unless relief lifted or 
modified 


In line with the request of the Maritime Commission and 
the War Shipping Administration for an investigation of the 
legality and reasonableness of existing railroad freight rates 
and practices competitive with domestic water carriers, the 
War Shipping Administration has filed a petition for the vaca- 
tion or modification of the outstanding orders in Fourth Section 
Order No. 12129, Citrus Fruit from Florida to North Atlantic 
Ports, and embraced cases so as to permit a readjustment of 
coastwise water rates (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 882). 

The W. S. A. based its request on the ground that the 
fourth section relief was granted at a time when rates of water 
carriers were not under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
Now that the latter are under its jurisdiction, says the W. S. A. 
and Congress has placed on the Commission “a primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance and promotion of adequate 
coastwise water service,” the relief granted is opposed to the 
national transportation policy and is inconsistent with the Com- 
mission’s new jurisdiction, including control of the water rates 
to the same extent the rail rates are controlled. 

The petition carried a footnote saying the fourth section 
application, No. 16028, embraced all fourth section applications 
and outstanding orders covered by Citrus Fruit from Florida 
to North Atlantic Ports, 211 I. C. C. 535, 218 I. C. C. 637, 226 
I. C. C. 315, and Citrus Fruit from Florida to Baltimore, Md., 
237 1. C. C. 2%. 

The W. S. A. repeated its assertion, made in its request for 
an investigation of competitive railrates generally, that profita- 
ble operation of the coastwise service required readjustment of 
existing water rates, and that this could not be accomplished at 
this time without readjustment of competitive rail rates. The 
latter, it said, were presently maintained at depressed levels 
pursuant to fourth section relief granted the railroads to es- 
tablish and maintain rates lower than rates previously found 
by the Commission to be just and réasonable maximum rates 
on citrus fruit, Florida R. Commrs. vs. Aberdeen & RR Co., 
144 I. C. C. 603, and substantially below rates to intermediate 
points. ! 

“It is the hope of the petitioner to restore coastwise services 
in the citrus fruit traffic during the current season, which be- 
cause of abnormal crop conditions may continue after May, 
1946, but the present level of rates maintained by the railroads 
on this traffic would compel the Administrator to resume steam- 
ship operation at rates which would only result in very sub- 
stantial losses to the government,” said the W. S. A.. 


It said there had been very substantial increases in trans- 
portation costs with respect to both railroad and steamship op- 
erations, together with other extensive changes in economic 
conditions, since the withdrawal of steamship service from 
the citrus fruit traffic, with the result that “the further con- 
tinuance of their relief originally granted to the railroads in 
1935 now threatens the complete extinction of the water serv- 
ice.” 

In the event the Commission did not sée fit to vacate the 
orders in their entirety, the W. S. A. asked: 


. . . That the Commission modify said orders to require that the 
rates maintained by the railroads on citrus fruits from points in Florida 
to competitive destinations embraced within these proceedings be not 
less than 7 cents per standard box higher than the combinations of the 
lowest carload rail rate from the point of origin to the nearest Florida 
port from which steamship service is available plus the lowest available 
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water rate or water-and-rail combination from such port to destination; 
or, if joint through rail-and-water rates are hereafter established and 
maintained, not less than 7 cents per standard box higher than the 
lowest available joint through rate from point of origin to destination 
via rail and water or via rail-water-and-rail; and petitioner prays that 
the Commission enter such further order or orders in the premises as it 
may deem just and reasonable. 


Denial of Rate Increase Show 
Cause Order Asked 


Nebraska and South Dakota interests oppose peti- 
tion of three western bureaus for order requiring rail, 
motor carriers, and freight forwarders to show cause 
why rates should not be increased to cover pick-up 
and delivery, namely, 20 cents a 100 pounds. Bureaus’ 
petition called “unique” 


Denial of a petition of three western motor freight bureaus 
asking the Commission to order rail and motor-vehicle common 
carriers and freight forwarders operating to, from, or between 
or from, to and between the territory west of the Mississippi 
River, to show cause why rates and charges should not be in- 
creased 20 cents a 100 pounds, has been requested in replies 
filed by the Nebraska State Railway Commission and by South 
Dakota interests including the Public Utilities Commission, 
Sioux Falls Traffic Bureau, and the Mitchell and Watertown 
Chambers of Commerce (see Traffic World, March 16, p. 747). 

In the petition for a show-cause order the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau, Kansas City, Mo., Pacific Inland Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., Portland, Ore., and Southwestern Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., Dallas, Texas., asked that rail and motor carriers 
and freight forwarders be directed to show why rates and 
charges should not be increased by an amount equal to the 
present charge of contract draymen or cartage companies for 
the performance of pick-up and delivery service, so that such 
rates would be made to bear ‘at least a small part of the cost 
of performing the services comprehended within the terms of 
such rates.” 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission said the motor 
carriers’ petition in the proceeding was “unique, to say the 
least,” in that it actually sought an adjustment of rates applic- 
able to motor-carrier transportation by forcing an increase 
in rates for rail transportation and further to use the adjusted 
rail rates as a basis for minimum rates for rails, motor carriers, 
and freight forwarder companies. 

Rate history clearly showed, said the Nebraska commis- 
sion, that pick-up and delivery service was not a recent innova- 
tion, but that, on the contrary, such service was performed by 
rail carriers more than 50 years ago. 


“Granted that the present class rates in Western Trunk- 
Line Territory became effective some five years before any 
widespread pick-up and delivery service was inaugurated,” said 
the Nebraska Commission, “the inescapable fact that the West- 
ern Trunk Line carriers established the service on the basis of 
the then existing rates continues to stare us in the face. This 
is prima facie evidence that said carriers did not think it neces- 
sary to first secure authority from the commission for an in- 
crease sufficient to ‘cover up’ before shouting to the shipping 
public, ‘come and get a very special service at no increase in 
cost.’ ” 

The commission reports would show a long line of cases 
dealing with pick-up and delivery service, many of which ante- 
dated December 3, 1931, by several years, said the Nebraska 
Commission. 

The grounds on which the petitioners based their request 
was woefully lacking in facts of sufficient import to warrant a 
commission order, continued the Nebraska commission, adding: 


It seems quite clear that petitioners rest upon the theory that 
the rates of rail competitors covering shipments subject to pick-up 
and delivery service should be increased a flat 20 cents per 100 pounds. 
They allege this is necessary so that their rail competitors will be in 
position to earn a compensatory revenue. Why are petitioners so deep- 
ly concerned with the revenue of their competitors? Can it be for 
selfish reasons? 





The Nebraska commission said no consideration had been 
given by the petiitioners to the Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 
Cases Pending before the Commission. 

The South Dakota interests said: 


We have here the motor carriers petitioning for an increase in the 
rates of a competitive agency. May we call attention to the Commis- 
sion’s decision in 245 I. C. C. at 246, in which the Commission had the 
following to say regarding the rail carriers’ competition in so far as 
store-door delivery was concerned: ‘‘It is respondents’ province to take 
into consideration carrier competition and any other facts or circum- 
stances affecting their revenues. We frequently have found that store- 
door service by motor carriers is one such factor’’ 
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The South Dakota interests contended that each trans- 
portation agency should have some leeway in managerial dis- 
cretion to meet its competition as it saw it and quoted the com- 
mission in 218 I.C.C. 481 as saying: “The Commission may not 
concern itself with the managerial policy which led to a pro- 
posal of rail carriers to pay allowances to consignors and con- 
signees for providing their own pick-up and delivery service in 
Official Territory, but must consider whether such allowances 
would be unlawful.” 


Watermelon Deficit Rule 
Cancellation Protested 


The Commission has been asked to suspend a long list of 
tariff items which, according to two petitioners, propose to 
cancel, effective April 3, the rules governing deficits in freight 
charges on watermelons becoming deteriorated in transit, under 
which such melons, unclaimed at points of destination, are sold 
for account of whom it may concern to realize funds to off-set 
the accrued freight charges. The petitioners said the rules 
further provided that, if the amount realized from the forced 
sale of the deteriorated melons did not equal the freight and 
all accessorial and terminal charges, the freight charges were 
to be considered to be the amount realized from the sale. 

The South Carolina State Ports Authority and the Water- 
melon Growers and Distributors’ Association asked suspension 
of the tariff items, not only because, they said, cancellation of 
the deficit rules would result in higher charges on watermelon 
traffic, but because the carriers did not propose to cancel the 
rule as to other perishables. 

The South Carolina body said the rules were established 
to relieve the railroads of the necessity of bringing suit against 
shippers for such deficits, and that the Commission had sanc- 
tioned the rules. It said there had been no substantial change 
in the conditions surrounding the shipment of watermelons 
since the rules were established. 

The association argued that the deterioration that might 
occur was not caused by any action of the shippers or pro- 
ducers, but occurred while the melons were in the possession 
of the railroads, adding that “in most cases (it) is due to delay 
in transit or other negligence on the part of the rail carriers.” 

Each of the petitioners headed its request for suspension 
with supplement No. 19 to Alternate Agent Carson’s I. C. C. 99, 
Exceptions No. 23 to Southern Classification, items 19437-A 
and 19439-A, and included in the list Hoke, Raasch, Jones, 
Peel, Kipp, and Emerson schedules, and noted a lack of definite 
—— as to other tariffs that would carry similar can- 
cellations. 


CONNECTING WATER CARRIER APPLICATION 


Georgetown Towing Co., of Charleston, S. C., in W-941, 
has asked the Commission for authority to institute a new 
operation as a common carrier of vegetables, over irregular 
routes the year around, between sundry landings on Daniels 
Island, Charleston county, S. C., and connection with Southern 
Railway Co., at Charleston. 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 

By service order No. 475, Ground Peanut Hulls at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., to be unloaded, the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the Frisco to unload “forthwith” a car loaded with 
ground peanut hulls on hand at Muskogee, consigned to Mus- 
kogee Mill & Elevator Co. When the carrier notifies the di- 
rector of the- Commission’s Bureau of Service at Washington 
that the unloading has been completed, and when, where, and 
by whom, the order will expire, according to its terms. 

By service order No. 477, Machinery at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Be Unloaded, the Commission, division 4, has required 
the Santa Fe to unload two cars containing machinery now on 
hand at San Diego, consigned to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation. | 

By service order No. 478, Machinery at San Diego, Calif. 
Be Unloaded, the Commission, division 3, has ordered the San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern to unload a car of machinery on hand 
at that point, also consigned to Consolidated. 

The two orders, by their terms, will expire when the rail- 
roads notify the director of the Commission’s Bureau of Service, 
at Washington, that unloading has been completed, and when, 
where, and by whom the unloading was performed. 

By service order No. 476 the Commission, division 3, has 
ordered the New York Central to unload 22 cars loaded with 
various commodities on hand at Lockport, N. Y., for account 
of Harrison Radiator Division of General Motors Corporation. 
The order will expire when the carrier notifies the director of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Service that the unloading has 
been completed, specifying when, where, and by whom the 
unloading was performed. 
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March 30, 1946 


Johnson Renews Pressure for 
Box Car Speed-Up Program 


Asks specific progress report from railroads and 
warns Civilian Production Administration that short- 
sighted war policy in allocating materials away from 
railroads, if continued, will hinder postwar programs. 
Says transportation must be equipped to do its duty 
if catastrophe is to be escaped 


Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
has added six points to the recent nine-point “non-compulsory” 
program suggested by him, through the presidents of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, to speed up the turn-around time of cars 
and asked the association officials to tell him “specifically what 
has already been accomplished,” at the same time renewing. 
former representations to the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion that materials for railroad car construction must be made 
available to “escape catastrophe” to other portions of the post- 
war program (see Traffic World, March 9, p. 667). 

In his second letter to J. J. Pelley, pres‘dent of the A. A. R., 
and to J. M. Hood, president of the Short Line Association, 
Director Johnson expressed the hope that they had, as 
requested, brought the matter of improvement of performance 
to the attention of railroad executives and would continue to do 
so and “insist on their positive action to that end.” 

He sent a copy of his letter to the association presidents 
to Civilian Production Administrator Small, observing that he 
had hitherto written Mr. Small about railroad cars on order, 
urging that something be done to expedite them and to make 
sure that “they get the materials necessary.” Director Johnson 
renewed that urgent request and said he once more reminded 
the administrator that ‘‘the various things which are to be done 
will not be accomplished unless the railroads can aid the pro- 
gram.” He added that, if the materials were allocated to other 
activities, they would have materials ‘at the source but not 
where they are needed,” and continued: 


It is hard indeed when the stresses of war have passed to secure 
recognition of the transportation difficulties which face us. It was 
a short-sighted policy during the war to allocate materials with prior- 
ities elsewhere over my protest that sufficient should be given to trans- 
portation. This condition would not now confront us had my advice 
and petitions then been heeded. It may not be too late, but it is late 
enough. . 

Again I say, if we are to escape catastrophe to all of the programs, 
transportation must be equipped to do its duty and its part. 


Director Johnson’s letter to the association executives after 
reference to his earlier letter, read as follows: 


I now want to call your attention to the present and prospective 

situation as I see it so that you may appreciate the seriousness of 
conditions. 
___ My latest report on turn-around time is for February, 1946, which 
is 16% days. Frequently we approached 12 days during the war itself 
and often for months we were slightly over 13, which indicates that 
it takes three more days now to turn a car than during the war. One 
day of turn-around time is, I am informed, equal to 114,000 cars. 
Your line haul is free and easy. The delay occurs in interchanges in 
your yards and in yard areas. Something must be done about it. 

The carloadings for the week ending March 9, were higher than 
‘44 or ’45. The box carloadings for the week ending March 2 are just 
equal to the fall peak of ’45 and are equal to the high tide of the war. 
The refrigerator carloadings reached 37,200 cars the week ending March 
9, the highest in the history of American railroads, and it is prog- 
nosticated that they will go still higher. Coal loadings for the week 
ending March 9, approached 13,000,000 tons, which is the highest in 
American history except for the fall of ’43. 

This extreme transportation volume exists even with reconversion 
held back by strikes. The strikes are now rapidly being settled. 

Steel and motors will go into production apparently at a very 
early date. Both their raw materials and their products must be trans- 
ported in addition to the present volume. 

Additional coal has to be moved to the Great Lakes, where naviga- 
tion opens now in a few days. This, as you know, will consume 
thousands and thousands of cars. Tidewater coal, too, will’ be greatly 
increased. 

There is promised another heavy crop of wheat. Preparations 
must be made for this movement, which will begin in June. 

The housing program will entail a tremendous volume of tonnage 
in lumber, cement, sand, gravel, brick, stone, and steel. 

The highway program, of which we have heard much, will consume 
a great deal of transportation. 

There are some cars on order already delayed. But even were 
those cars rolled out on the tracks today, they would be insufficient 
and would be only a small part of the cars we could get by an 
improvement in turn-around time. The turn-around time must be 
decreased. Railroad transportation is not in condition to move the 
avalanche that reconversion will now soon put on the rails. Every 
effort must be made to speed up the completion and delivery of the 
railroad cars now on order and to oider quickly additional cars and 
have their delivery expedited. 
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In my letter of February 28, I made some suggestions with respect 
to some things that should be dore, and I would like to now renew 
those ruggestions and in addition, submit for your consideration some 
other factors that would materially aid in the transportation picture 
if a definite program to that end were adopted and policed. 

1. Reduce bad-order cars awaiting repairs to a figure equivalent 
to the lowest attained at any time during the war, which I believe was 
2.3 per cent. I understand it is now 4.2 per cent. 

2. Set a goal for repair and rehabilitation of locomotives awaiting 
heavy repairs and follow through to develop the greatest amount of 
power possible. 

3. Make every endeavor to complete the coal storage requirement 
program before the peak of traffic in October. 

4. Make every effort to get all construction and maintenance pro- 
grams out of the way before the avalanche of reconversion traffic is 
upon us and certainly before the heavy peak demands that we know 
will come this fall. 

5. Increase the miles per car per day to a point where it will give 
us a turn-around time in a minimum of thirteen days—a figure fre- 
quently enjoyed during the peak of the war traffic. 

6. Arrange to get progress reports from the executives of each 
railroad so that you may know who is lagging behind and needs to 
be prodded. 

With some such set program actively supervised by the Association, 
I can pledge to you the sympathetic cooperation of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and as an indication of the things I have in mind, I am 
attaching a letter which I have today written to the Honorable J. D. 
Small, Administrator of the Civilian Production Administration. 


AYDELOTT’S RAIL ADVICE GOOD 


In referring to the number of times he had accepted the 
advice of J. H. Aydelott, head of the O.D.T. railway transport 
division for about a year, Director Johnson told the members of 
the transportation institute at the American University in 
Washington, D. C., that not once had that advice “bounced 
back.” In the Traffic World, of March 23, page 825, the word 
“not” was left out of the sentence. 


O. P. A. Procedure for Warehouse 
Price Increases Announced 


May also be used by pool car distributors, terminal 
operators, and all others operating under O. P. A.’s 
storage and terminal service regulation when adjust- 
ments are required. Effective March 27 


Warehousemen storing general merchandise have a short- 
ened procedure under which they may submit to O. P. A. pro- 
posed increased prices for storage and handling of particular 
commodities if their present rates are in the “low end” classi- 
fication, the Office of Price Administration has announced. The 
authorization becomes effective March 27, 1946. 


Besides merchandising warehousemen, the new shortened 
procedure may be used by cold storage warehousemen, pool 
car distributors, terminal operators, and all others operating 
under O. P. A.’s storage and terminal services regulation when 
adjustments are required in ceilings for storage and handling 
of “low end” items. Continuing, the O. P. A. said: 


‘‘Low end’’ items may involve the handling and storage of any 
commodity from canned soup to shelled nuts for which an unusually 
low rate, frequently made to a single particular customer, was in 
effect in March, 1942. Quantities offered for storage may have been 
greatly reduced, the number of small deliveries greatly increased, or 
other conditions so changed as to make the particular rate now 
greatly below cost. 

Under the new shortened procedure, the warehousemen submit pro- 
posed increased prices for storage and handling of the ‘“‘low end’ 
item to the O. P. A. national office in Washington, D. C., with explana- 
tion of why the increased price is necessary. If the proposed prices 
are not disapproved in thirty days they may be considered approved, 
and may be placed in effect. 


O. P. A. pointed out that this shortened procedure was not 
a conventional buyer-seller agreement procedure, but that 
statements from purchasers “may be submitted and frequently 
will be valuable as support for the proposal.” 


“The new procedure is not expected to result in any sig- 
nificant increase in the general level of storage and handling 
charges but should relieve numerous greatly uneconomical situa- 
tions and enable the operation of normal competitive forces in 
the industry,” O. P. A. said. 


“Previously, a warehouseman seeking a rate adjustment 
was required to provide O. P. A. with financial statement and 
cost data to show that the existing storage and handling rate 
was causing the concern financial hardship. This old procedur 
remains available under the regulation.” i 

(Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price Regulation 586— 
Storage and Terminal Services—effective March 27, 1946.) 
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MAP MAY LEAD 


YOU TO THE SPOT 


YOU’RE LOOKING FOR... 


Leila and. Compare! 


It takes a lot of things te make a good plant 
location. Some, like availability of resources 
and power facilities, are pretty obvious. Good 
transportation, of course, is a must. Other 
factors, less tangible, are every bit as import- 
ant. The spirit of a town or city, for example. 
The caliber of available workers. The attitude 
of folks toward their work. 

A lot of industries are locating in this potent 
Burlington area because it seems to stack up 
best on all of these counts. Naturally, we of 
the Burlington want to interest industrial 
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people in this territory—to work with them, 
before and after they’ve moved in. For, in 
great measure, our prosperity parallels the 
prosperity of our industrial neighbors. That is 
why our Department of Industry and Agricul- 
ture maintains a constant program of coopera- 
tion in matters pertaining to plant location 
and transportation service. 


J. B. Lamson, Director, 
Department of Industry and Agriculture, 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING—a worthy year ’round objective—for every step toward 
perfect shipping is a step toward a more efficient industrial and commercial America 


BURLINGTON LINES 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Wisconsin) Where shipment is in 
interstate commerce, federal Bill of Lading Act governs in 
determining whether the bill of lading issued by carrier is itself 
prima facie evidence of receipt for shipment of the amount of 
goods stated in the bill of lading. Bill of Lading Act Secs. 21, 
22, 49 U.S. C. A. Secs. 101, 102. 

The federal decisions govern the construction of the federal 
Bill of Lading Act. Bill of Lading Act Secs. 21, 22, 49 U.S.C.A. 
Secs. 101, 102. 

Decision of Interstate Commerce Commission construing 
the federal Bill of Lading Act is of more weight in determining 
proper statutory construction than any state court decision. Bill 
of Lading Act Secs. 21, 22, 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 101, 102. 

Bill of lading issued by carrier covering interstate ship- 
ment and containing notation ‘shippers load and count’ is not 
prima facie evidence of what was loaded into railway car. Bill 
of Lading Act Secs. 21, 22, 49 U.S.C.A. Secs. 101, 102. 

In action against carrier for loss of part of a shipment of 
cheese under a shipper’s load and count bill of lading where 
plaintiff's employee made out a loading manifest from a tally 
sheet supplied by other employees, and from the manifest or a 
copy thereof allegedly made an entry in the shipping record 
book kept by the plaintiff, showing the amount of the ship- 
ment, which entry was made at the time of the shipment or 
shortly thereafter and in a book kept in the regular course of 
plaintiff’s business, shipping record so made was admissible 
under the statute to establish a prima facie case of the amount 
of cheese shipped, if the genuiness of the entry was established. 
St. 1943, Sec. 327.25. ; 

Statute regarding admissibility of entries in usual course 
of business should receive a liberal interpretation to carry out 
its purpose. St. 1943, Sec. 327.25. 


In action involving interstate commerce, federal decisions 
construing federal statute regarding admissibility of entries in 
usual course of business were relevant and persuasive in in- 
terpreting state statute regarding admissibility of entries in 
usual course of business. St. 1943, Sec. 327.25; 28 U. S. C. A. 
Sec. 695. 

Where shipping record was made in regular course of busi- 
ness of plaintiff but trial judge refused to receive the shipping 
record in evidence without statute regarding admissibility of 
entries in usual course of business having been called to his 
attention and trial judge did not determine whether the entry 
was genuine and in other respects within provisions of statute, 
judgment would be set aside and a retrial ordered. St. 1943, 
Sec. 327.25. (Stella Cheese Co. vs. Chicago, St. P., M. O. Ry. 
Co., 21 N. W. Rep. 2d 655.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(District Court of the United States for the District of 


Columbia) ‘“Demurrage charges” on railroad cars are in part 
compensation and in part penalty and in full character they 
are neither but are sui generis. 

The computation or ‘free time” and scale of demurrage 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


charges on refrigerator cars are rules with respect to use, 
supply, or movements of cars, so that Interstate Commerce 
Commission has power under statute to issue service orders in 
respect thereto without hearing upon showing existence of an 
emergency. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 1 (10, 15). 49 
U. S. C. A. Sec. 1 (10, 15). 

Service orders of Interstate Commerce Commission direct- 
ing changes in computation of “free time” in scale of demur- 
rage charges on refrigerator cars, made without a hearing upon 
showing of existence of an emergency, were not invalid because 
30 days’ notice was not given to Price Administrator, as de- 
signated agency of President under provisions of Stabilization 
Act, since there would be no proceeding in which intervention 
could be had by Price Administrator, even if he had been given 
notice. Interstate Commerce Act Sec 1 (10, 15), 49 U. S.C. A. 
Sec. 1 (10, 15); Stabilization Act of 1942, Sec. 1,50 U. S. C. A. 
Appendix Sec. 961. 

Whether service orders of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion directing changes in computation of “free time” and scale 
of demurrage charges on refrigerator cars were invalid because 
made applicable to intrastate as well as interstate commerce 
would not be considered, where averments of compliant were 
that plaintiffs and their members were engaged in interstate 
and foreign commerce and in business over lines of railroads 


- operating in accordance with Interstate Commerce Act, and 


contained no averments as to intrastate traffic. Interstate Com- 
merce Act Sec. 1 (10. 15), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1 (10, 15). 


In passing upon motions to dismiss complaints and cross- 
motions by both plaintiffs and defendants for summary judg- 
ment, the averments of the complaint must be accepted as 
facts. 


Where purpose of service orders of Interstate Commerce 
Commission directing changes in computation of “free time” 
and scale of demurrage charges on refrigerator cars was to 
speed up unloading of cars to prevent shortage of railroad 
equipment, and it appeared that enforcement of such orders 
during Christmas holidays would not have resulted in payments 
to be made to railroad by shippers, the orders insofar as they 
applied to time during Christmas holidays would not be in- 
forced. Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (10, 15), 49 U.S. C. A. 
Sec. 1 (10, 15). (Iversen vs. United States, 63 Fed. Supp. 1001). 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Generally, a certificate 
to operate bus line service cannot be transferred or leased 
without a hearing after due notice to all parties interested, nor 
can such permits be combined to permit the holder to operate 
a through bus service without such a hearing. KRS 281.110, 
281.060. 


Evidence as to defendant’s available equipment, financial 
ability and intention to render a through service, as against 
evidence that nlaintiff only had two busses in use on a par- 
ticular run, did not establish an abuse of discretion on part of 
the director of division of motor bus transportation in issuing 
to defendant a certificate to operate a bus line between certain 
points, although the director considered a certificate not legally 
transferred. KRS 281.060, 281,110, 281.410. 


The director of motor transportation has a wide, but not 
arbitrary, discretion with respect to the issuance of certificate 
to operate but service lines and his judgment, when approved 
by the circuit court, will be disturbed on appeal only when 
against the weight of the evidence. KRS 281.060, 281.110, 
281.410. 


Where director of division of transportation issued to 
defendant a permit to operate a bus line, but portion of order 
approving a transfer or lease agreement between defendant 
and another was void for failure to give other interested parties 
notice, and statute did not provide for an appeal from order 
approving the lease, such order could be attacked by obtaining 
a reference to the director. KRS 281.060, 281.110, 281.410. 
(Hazard-Hyden Bus Co. vs. Black, 192 S.W. Rep. 2d. 195). 


COMMISSION DEMURRAGE ORDERS UPHELD 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on motion of the 
Commission, has affirmed the judgment of the federal court 
for the District of Columbia, which ruled that service orders 
Nos. 180, 394, and 396, changing demurrage and reconsignment 
rules, were orders “with respect to car service” and so author- 
ized by the Commission’s emergency powers under section 1 
(15) of the interstate commerce act. The court did enjoin those 
provisions of the orders requiring that December 23, 24, 25, 30, 
and January 1 be used in computing demurrage (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 29, p. 1602). 

The Supreme Court’s affirmation of the lower court’s de- 
cision was issued in No. 917, Gusvafus V. Iversen, Edward Wid- 
mayer, P. J. Cancelmo, et al., appellants, vs. The United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission et al. 
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Supreme Court “Adheres” to E. J. & E. 
Collective Bargaining Decision 


Dissenting Justice Frankfurter, however, says court 
“adheres” by “almost extracting from it (original 
opinion) almost all of its vitality.” Question of union 
member being bound by finding of Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board in dispute brought before board by col- 
lective bargaining agent involved. Railway labor 
act processes held by dissenters to be adversely 
affected 


In an opinion written by Justice Rutledge the Supreme 
Court of the United States, March 25, on reargument, affirmed 
its judgment in No. 160, Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway 
Co., petitioner, vs. G. W. Burley et al., and remanded the case 
to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the seventh circuit 
for further proceedings consistent with the instant and orig- 
inal opinion. 

Joined by Chief Justice Stone and Justice Burton, Justice 
Frankfurter wrote a dissenting opinion. Said he: 

“Last term a dividef court held that a determination by 
the (Railroad) Adjustment Board of a dispute brought be- 
fore it by a union on behalf of its members recognized as 
the collective bargaining agent is not binding, and may be 
upset by a district court in an independent suit involving the 
construction of the collective agreement, but brought by an 
individual member on his own behalf, 325 U. S. 711. The 
dissent expressed the view that ‘to allow such settlements to 
be thus set aside is to obstruct the smooth working of the 
(railway labor) act. It undermines the confidence so in- 
dispensable to adjustment by negotiation which is the vital 
object of the act.’” 

Continuing, Justice Frankfurter said, in part: 


The court now announces that it ‘‘adheres’’ to its decision. But as 
I read the court’s interpretation of its original opinion, it ‘‘adheres’’ to 
it by extracting from it almost all of its vitality. I say ‘‘almost’’ be- 
eause the one thing that remains is the conclusion that the determina- 
tion by the Adjustment Board that the recognized union represented its 
members is allowed to be reopened not before the board but anew in the 
courts, state or federal, in an independent suit by a member of the union 
against the carrier. To be sure, the prospects for redetermination are 
largely illusory because the court now erects a series of hurdles which 
will be, and I assume were intended to be, almost impossible for an 
employe to clear. But since litigation is authorized and hope springs 
eternal in a litigant’s breast, the far-reaching mischief of unsettling 
nonlitigious modes of adjustment under the machinery of the railway 
labor act largely remains. When peaceful settlements between carriers 
and the brotherhoods are subject to such hazards, the carrier can hardly 
be expected to negotiate with a union whose authority is subject to con- 
stant challenge. It was this dislocation of settled habits in adjusting 
railroad labor relations which evoked a series of petitions for rehearing 
from the United States, the brotherhoods, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, and the organizations of industrial and craft unions. 
All the interests primarily concerned and best informed on these matters 
were aroused because for them the opinion destroyed the capacity of the 
railway labor act to fulfill its function, ignored the normal practices of 


the industry, and impaired the rights of collective bargaining gen- 
erally: ... 


Collective Bargaining at Stake 


The results of the opinion of last term, actual and potential, threat- 
ened not only the efficacy of the railway labor act, but generally under- 
mined the basis for all collective bargaining in regard to grievances. It 
is fair to say that the decision created havoc in the railroad world, for 
a proper adjustment of industrial relations on the railroads, as the 
whole course of railroad history shows, is absolutely dependent on 
appropriate machinery and process of adjustment. The machinery set 
in motion by the act was stopped by the opinion. Immediately after the 
court’s decision of last term, the two divisions of the Adjustment Board 
dealing with 94 per cent of the cases under normal circumstances com- 
pletely shut down. And when they were reopened, they functioned at 
only a fraction of their normal activity. These boards are not operating 
in a vacuum. Their function is to settle by peaceful means employe- 
employer disputes that would otherwise be settled by a show of power 
on each side. The brotherhoods point to the dangers cumulating in the 
unadjusted grievances. The railway labor act becomes as ineffective as 
it was prior to the 1934 amendments; and such a result might well have 
seen anticipated from the destruction of a system that had become 
customary. 

Court Puts ‘‘Gloss’’ on Decision 


The court now says that it adheres to its previous opinion. Last 
term it found that it could not say that the respondents had authorized 
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the union to settle their grievances, and remanded the case for judicial 
redetermination of the board’s decision. Whatever requirements the 
court meant to indicate as sufficient to establish authorization from 
members of the union to the union the opinion surely conveyed doubt 
whether the respondents had given authority in a ‘‘legally sufficient’’ 
way, and encouraged the respondents’ claim that they had not author- 
ized their collective agent to settle their grievances. The court now 
says that on the record it may be difficult for respondents to prove that 
they did not authorize the union to represent them. The difficulty be- 
comes apparent as the court’s opinion proceeds. It disclaims that com- 
mon law agency tests of authority are to be determinative, substitutes 
“‘custom and usage,’’ and puts the burden of persuasion on the respon- 
dents, having against them the weight of the board’s ‘‘expertize,’’ the 
presumption of regularity, and their own failure to disavow the proceed- 
ings before the board. The hypothetical factors which the court inti- 
mates would defeat respondents’ right to sustain this suit are the nor- 
mal factors in these disputes and are revealed by the record in this case. 
The way in which these grievances were handled was ‘‘the usual man- 
ner’’; the Adjustment Board exercising its expertness did determine that 
the union had authority to represent respondents; the respondents did 
stand by doing nothing while their claims were presented to the board 
and determined by it. If the custom of the railroad industry rather than 
the conventional law of agency is to govern, clearly the expert, central- 
ized board is the appropriate tribunal for ascertaining whether the au- 
thorized bargaining agency is authorized to represent the grievances of 
its members before the board, and not the multitudinous courts through- 
out the country with their varying understanding and varying judg- 
ments. The gloss which the court now puts on its previous opinion in 
effect recognizes that this is so by the extent to which it hobbles the 
right to secure the revision of the board’s determination which it ab- 
stractly bestows. Thereby it undermines any justification for the notion 
that Congress intended to open the courts for a redetermination of the 
issue of authorization. When Congress was so miserly in granting any 
jurisdiction to the courts under the act, it would be surprising if it had 
authorized review in a field where, as the court’s new opinion makes 
clear, there was likely to be so little dispute. Yet it is suggested that 
respondents are entitled to a judicial hearing to determine among other 
things whether they received individual notice of the proceedings before. 
the board. But the whole course and current of the railway trade union 
relationships imply that the interest of the individual member as to 
issues arising under the collective agreement is entrusted to his chosen 
representative. To require notice to the particular individuals affected 
by the specific controversies is to disregard the presupposition of the 
relationship between union members and their officials and the actuali- 
ties of practice upon which the railway labor act was based. 


Policy of Congress 


If the context of history into which the railway labor act must be 
placed for a proper interpretation reveals that Congress was bent on 
creating a system complete in itself for securing peaceful industrial re- 
lations in the railroad world, this court should not import into that 
system traditional assumptions and rules derived from a scheme of 
judicially enforceable rights. The new system was devised precisely for 
the purpose of replacing the ordinary judicial processes in resolving 
railway labor controversies, except in the very limited instances where 
Congress specifically retained judicial participation. The whole statute 
reveals the restricted opportunities for resort to the courts which Con- 
gressional policy deemed it appropriate to reserve, even though such 
restrictions were not formulated with exquisite or explicit precision. By 
Sections 3 First (p) and 9, 44 Stat. 577, 578, 585, 48 Stat. 1189, 45 U. S. C, 
Sections 153 and 159, Congress gave courts jurisdiction thus showing 
that the subject of judicial remedies was present in the mind of Con- 
gress and indicating the strictly defined limits within which they were 
available. In short, the policy of the legislation, derived from a long 
and painful experience, is to keep labor controversies on the railroads 
out of the courts except in the few specifically defined situations where 
Congress has put them into the courts. Congress has made a departure 
in the railway labor act from the normal availability of judicial rem- 
edies, and we ought not to read the new law through the spectacles 
of the old remedies. 

A court which has held that under the railway labor act a board’s 
interpretation of its authority given by a provision of the act is final 
and not subject to judicial review denies that another board under the 
act may determine finally whether those who submit controversies on 
behalf of their members have authority to make such submission so that 
the board may settle such disputes, although the determination of the 
controversy itself is not reviewable unless it involves-a money award. 
See Switchmen’s Union of North America vs. National Mediation Board, 
320 U. S. 297. Railway Labor Act, Section 9 Third, 44 Stat. 577, 585, 45 
U. S. C. Section 159. The answer to such a mutilating construction of 
the railway labor act was given by this court in General Committee of 
Adjustment vs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., 320 U. S. 323, 333: 
“The inference is strong that Congress intended to go no further in its 
use of the processes of adjudication and litigation than the express pro- 
visions of the act indicate.’ 


The Court’s Opinion 


In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Rutledge 
said: 


We adhere to our decision rendered in the opinion filed after the 
first argument. 325 U. S. 711. That opinion expressly refrained from 
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undertaking to make a definitive statement of what might be sufficient 
evidence of the collective agent’s authority either to settle finally the 
aggrieved individual employe’s claims or to represent him exclusively 
before the Adjustment Board. We do not attempt to do so now. For 
whether the collective agent has such authority is a question wHich may 
arise in many types of situations involving the grievances either of 
members of the union or of nonmembers, or both, and necessarily there- 
fore no all-inclusive rule can be formulated for all such situations. But 
neither does this mean that an equally all-exclusive rule must be fol- 
lowed, namely, that authority can be given or shown only in some 
particular way. - 

The question whether the collective agent has authority, in the 
two pertinent respects, does not turn on technical agency rules such as 
apply in the simple, individualistic situation where P deals with T 
through A about the sale of Blackacre. We are dealing here with prob- 
lems in a specialized field, with a long background of custom and prac- 
tice in the railroad world. And the fact that Section 3 First (i) provides 
that disputes between carriers and their employes arising out of griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements concern- 
ing rates of pay, rules or working conditions ‘‘shall be handled in the 
usual manner’’ up to and including. the chief operating officer of the 
carrier, indicates that custom. and usage may be as adequate a basis of 
authority as a more formal authorization for the union, which receives 
a grievance from an employe for handling, to represent him in settling 
it or in proceedings before the board for its determination. 

Burden on Employe 


Moreover, when an award of the Adjustment Board involving an 
employe’s individual grievance is challenged in the courts, one who 
would upset it carries the burden of showing that it was wrong. Its 
action in adjusting an individual employe’s grievance at the instance of 
the collective bargaining agent is entitled to presumptive weight. For, 
in the first place, there can be no presumption either that the union 
submitting the dispute would undertake to usurp the aggrieved em- 
ploye’s right to participate in the proceedings by other representation 
of his own choice, or that the board knowingly would act in disregard 
or violation of that right. Its duty, and the union’s, are to the contrary 
under the act. ‘ 

Furthermore, the board is acquainted with established procedures, 
customs and usages in the railway labor world. It is the specialized 
agency selected to adjust these controversies. Its expertize is adapted 
not only to interpreting a collective bargaining agreement, but also to 
ascertaining the scope of the collective agent’s authority beyond what 
the act itself confers, in view of the extent to which this also may be 
affected by custom and usage. 

We also pointed out that the act imposes correlative affirmative 
duties upon the carrier, the collective agent and the aggrieved employe 
to make every reasonable effort to settle the dispute. It would be en- 
tirely inconsistent for the act to require the carrier and the union to 
negotiate concerning the settlement of the grievance and, while with- 
holding power from them to make that settlement effective finally as 
against the employe, to relieve him altogether of obligation in the mat- 
ter. Not only is he required to take affirmative-steps. His failure to do 
so may result in loss of his rights. 


Employe’s Obligations 


It is not likely that workingmen having grievances will be ignorant 
in many cases either of negotiations conducted between the collective 
agent and the carrier for their settlement or of the fact that the dis- 
pute has been submitted by one or the other to the Adjustment Board 
for determination. Those negotiations, as the act requires, are con- 
ducted on the property. Section 2 Sixth. Ordinarily submissions are 
not, and the statute contemplates that they shall not be, made to the 
board until after all reasonable efforts to reach an agreement have been 
exhausted in good faith. 

In view of these facts there cannot be many instances in which an 
aggrieved employe will not have knowledge or notice that negotiations 
affecting his claim are being conducted or, if they fail, that proceedings 
are pending before the board to dispose of it. Although under our rul- 
ing his rights to have voice in the settlement are preserved, whether by 
conferring with the carrier and, having seasonably done so, refusing to 
be bound by a settlement reached over his protest, or by having repre- 
sentation before the board according to his own choice, we did not rule, 
and there is no basis for assuming we did, that an employe can stand 
by with knowledge or notice of what is going on with reference to his 
claim, either between the carrier and the union on the property, or be- 
fore the board on their submission, allow matters to be thrashed’ out 
to a conclusion by one method or the other, and then come in for the 
first time to assert his individual rights. No such ruling was necessary 
for their preservation and none was: intended. 

May Be Difficult 

It may be, as we said previously, that respondents upon the further 
hearing will find it difficult to sustain their allegations, whether with 
reference to knowledge or notice in the material respects concerning 
which they have denied having it or otherwise. But whether this bur- 
den will be easy or impossible to carry, they are entltled to undertake 
it in the forum where such issues properly are triable. 

The judgment is affirmed and the cause is remanded for further 
proceedings consistent with this opinion and the previous opinion filed 
in this cause. ‘ 


Mr. Justice Jackson took no part in the consideration or decision 
of this case on the reargument. 


MOTOR EMPLOYES AND WAGE-HOUR ACT 


The Supreme Court of the United States in No. 821, Pyra- 
mid Motor Freight Corporation vs. Murray Ispass et al., has 
granted a petition for a writ of certiorari to the U. S. circuit 
Court of Appeals, second circuit, for review of a decision in- 
volving the question whether certain motor carrier employes 
are subject to the fair labor standards act or the interstate 
commerce act. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


McAllister Lighterage Line 
Loses “Grandfather” Appeal 


Supreme Court upholds I. C. C. denial of “grand- 
father” rights for tug and barge service along Atlan- 
tic seaboard and inland waterways. Bona fide opera- 
tions on January 1, 1940, and since not established 


By a 5-to-3 decision—Justice Jackson not participating—the 
Supreme Court of the United States, March 25, in an opinion 
written by Justice Murphy in No. 616, McAllister Lighterage 
Line, Inc., appellant, vs. United States of America and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, affirmed the district court of the 
United States for the southern district of New York which had 
sustained denial of an application of the McAllister line for a 
certificate as a common carrier by water under the “grand- 
father” clause of section 309(a) of part III of the interstate 
commerce act. 

Justices Black, Douglas and Rutledge noted dissents. 

The authority sought, said Justice Murphy, was to continue 
a transportation service by tug and barge which appellant had 
performed at one time over routes along the Atlantic seaboard 
and certain inland waterways. In delivering the opinion, Justice 
Murphy, in part, said: 


Under section 309(a) appellant was entitled to a certificate without 
proof of public convenience or necessity if it could demonstrate that it 
or its predecessor in interest ‘‘was in bona fide operation as a common 
carrier by water on January 1, 1940, over the route or routes or between 
the ports with respect to which application is made and has so operated 
since that time (or, if engaged in furnishing seasonal service only, was 
in bona fide operation during the seasonal period, prior to or including 
such date, for operations of the character in question) except, in either 
event, as to interruptions of service over which the applicant or its pre- 
decessor in interest had no control.’’ 

The undisputed evidence submitted to the Commission revealed that 
appellant or its predecessors have been engaged in marine transporta- 
tion since 1864 and that the business has been continuously owned by its 
founder or his descendants through four generations. Past activities 
have been extensive and varied and have included the freight services 
forming the subject matter of the application in issue. 

Appellant conceded before the Commission, however, that from 1933 
through 1939 its freight operations virtually ceased and that its activities 
were confined primarily to operations in the New York harbor area 
which were of a type exempt from regulation under the interstate com- 
merce act. Appellant claimed that it had bent every effort during these 
years to obtain freight customers and that the paucity of its operations 
resulted solely from the severe economic depression which prevailed 
during that period. It was argued that this interruption in freight serv- 
ice prior to January 1, 1940, was due to factors beyond appellant’s con- 
trol within the meaning of the proviso of section 309(a), preventing a 
forfeiture of its ‘‘grandfather’’ rights. s 

Since January 1, 1940, appellant’s fleet has been engaged almost ex- 
clusively within the New York harbor in the performance of lighterage 
and other work essential to the war effort. So great were its commit- 
ments for service within the harbor that it has been unable to accept 
other traffic when offered. Appellant’s claim was that this diversion of 
its vessels to war work after January 1, 1940, was also an interruption 
in regular service beyond its control, further preventing a forfeiture of 
‘“‘grandfather’’ rights under section 309(a). 


Appellant thus admitted before the Commission that it was not en- 
titled to a certificate under the ‘‘grandfather’’ clause unless the business 
depression and the war service constituted complete and involuntary in- 
terruptions in its regular freight service, thereby bringing the proviso 
of section 309(a) into operation. After reviewing the evidence, the Com- 
mission made the following conclusions: ‘‘The evidence of record estab- 
lishes the fact that applicant for a period of over ten years has per- 
formed only an inconsequential amount of transportation of a kind that 
is now subject to the act.and that it is not holding itself out at the 
present time to perform such transportation. Obviously the remote 
operations heretofore described do not establish bona fide operations on 
January 1, 1940, and since. Furthermore, applicant has considerable 
facilities available at the present time, the use of which it voluntarily 
has confined to exempt transportation within the limits of New York 
harbor. We affirm the conclusion of the prior report that applicant has 
not established that it is entitled to ‘grandfather’ rights.’’ 


The district court held that the Commission failed to make suffi- 
ciently definite findings that the interruption in service on or prior to 
January 1, 1940, either was or was not beyond the control of appellant 
and its predecessors. The Commission merely found the admitted fact 
that appellant did not perform a sufficient amount of bona fide opera- 
tions on or prior to the crucial date. The district court felt that if that 
finding were the sole basis of the Commission’s action, there would be 
merit to appellant’s contention that the case should be remanded to the 
Commission for a clarification of its findings. But this assumes that the 
proviso of section 309(a) regarding interruption of service over which the 
applicant had no control relates to the service ‘‘on January 1, 1940,” as 
well as to the service subsequent to that date. The government con- 
tends, however, that the proviso refers only to the latter service and 
that if there is no proof of service on the ‘‘grandfather’’ date the appli- 
cant is not entitled to a certificate upon proof that such lack of service 
was due to circumstances beyond the applicant’s control. Under this 
view the Commission’s failure to make adequate findings as to interrup- 
tion of service prior to January 1, 1940, becomes immaterial. 

We deem it unnecessary at this time, however, to settle this 
problem of statutory construction, it being clear in any event that 
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the proviso is applicable to interruptions after January 1, 1940. Failure 
to prove that such an interruption was beyond the applicant’s control 
leads to a forfeiture of ‘‘grandfather’’ rights. As to that issue we 
agree with the district court that the Commission made adequate 
findings that appellant failed to show continuity of service subsequent 
to January 1, 1940, and that there was no recognizable excuse for 
the lack of service. The Commission expressly found that appellant 
“is not holding itself out at the present time to perform such trans- 
portation’’ and that it ‘‘has considerable facilities available at the 
present time, the use of which it voluntarily has confined to exempt 
transportation within the limits of New York Harbor.’’ This clearly 
means that, in the Commission’s view, the war emergency did not 
compel appellant to restrict its activities to exempt operations in the 
harbor area, thereby making the proviso of Section 309(a) inapplicable. 
That conclusion, we believe, is amply supported by the evidence and 
contravenes no statutory rule. 

There was no evidence before the Commission that appellant’s war 
work was other than voluntary in character. Appellant conceded the 
lack of any governmental order restricting its activities solely to the 
New York harbor area or prohibiting it from operating over the routes 
it now seeks to ply. The major claim, without supporting evidence, 
was that the traffic in the New York harbor was so great during the 
war as to necessitate intensive utilization of every available tug, 
barge, lighter and scow in the movement of war cargoes. It was 
also alleged without proof that the Office of Defense Transportation 
beyond ‘“‘the slightest doubt’’ would have frustrated any attempt by 
appellant to utilize a substantial portion of its fleet in freight service 
along the Atlantic coast and, if necessary, would have requested the 
War Shipping Administration to requisition appellant’s vessels. The 
speculative and insubstantial nature of these unsupported claims is 
obvious. They rest upon the questionable assumption that essential 
war work could be done only in the New York harbor and that there 
was no essential transportation service along the Atlantic coast or 
inland waterways in which appellant could have participated. They 
require one to guess what action governmental agencies would have 
taken under hypothetical situations. We do not imply, of course, that 
such claims are untrue or that, if proved, they might not adequately 
support appellant’s position. But there is nothing in this record to 
substantiate the claims. Certainly an administrative order should be 
grounded upon something more definite and substantial than the sur- 
mises offered by appellant. 

Appellant’s activities had been confined to the New York harbor 
area since 1933, long before the outbreak of the war. In the absence 
of any attempt to expand the activities and in the absence of proof 
of any governmental restriction, it was reasonable to find that appellant 
voluntarily chose to continue its activities on a limited scale. Such a 
choice may well have been dictated by considerations of profit and 
convenience. That these limited activities coincided with war time 
needs does not necessarily prove that they were other than voluntary 
in nature. Much activity in recent years furthered the war effort 
although it was profitable and although it was done without compulsion 
by public authority. 

The Commissicn was therefore justified in concluding that appel- 
lant’s failure to engage in bona fide operations since January 1, 1940, 
was due to circumstances other than those over which the appellant 
had no control. Appellant accordingly forfeited whatever ‘‘grandfather’’ 
rights it might have had. Affirmed. 


Supreme Court Rejects Waterman 
Red Sea Charter Contention 


In an opinion: written by Justice Black, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, March 25, in No. 435, Edward Macauley et 
al., petitioners, vs. Waterman Steamship Corporation, reversed 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia and upheld the district court which had dismissed a.com- 
plaint of the Waterman line based on the Waterman contention 
that the Maritime Commission Price Adjustment Board did not 
have authority to renegotiate charters for ships used in the Red 
Sea and which came to be known as the “Red Sea” charters. 


Justice Black said the renegotiation act authorized the 
chairman of the Maritime Commission under certain conditions 
prescribed by the act to renegotiate war contracts made with 
the commission for the purpose of eliminating excessive profits. 

The Waterman line contended that the Maritime Commis- 
sion Price Adjustment Board had notified it that it had been 
assigned to renegotiate Waterman’s contracts with the commis- 
sion and to determine the amount of excessive profits, if any, 
realized by Waterman. Waterman was requested to attend an 
initial conference and to supply information concerning these 
contracts which included Red Sea charters. Waterman in its 
reply to the board, said the justice, denied its authority to re- 
negotiate the Red Sea charters on.the ground that. these had 
been made with the British Ministry of War Transport and not 
with the Maritime Commission. The Price Adjustment Board 
contended that while the Red Sea charters were signed by the 
British Ministry for “technical reasons,” they had been nego- 
tiated with Waterman by the Maritime Commission on behalf 
of the U. S. government which was now responsible for paying 
the obligations incurred, and that they were therefore rene- 
gotiable contracts with the commission. The Waterman line 
refused to furnish the information requested and brought this 
Suit in the district court. That court, relying on Myers vs. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 303 U. S. 41, dismissed the com- 
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plaint on the ground that Waterman had failed to exhaust the 
administrative remedies provided by Congress.in the renegotia- 
tion act. The Court of Appeals reversed; Justice Black said the 
district court properly held that the case should be dismissed 
on the authority of Myers vs. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 303 
U. S. 41, Justice Douglas concurred in the result. 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Middle Pennsylvania district, at Scranton, Earl R. Beppler, 
a Scranton motor carrier, following entry of his plea of guilty 
to an information charging him with violations of the inter- 
state commerce act, was ordered to pay a fine of $300 on certain 
counts, and on certain other counts imposition of sentence was 
suspended and the defendant placed on probation for two years. 
The defendant, a common carrier of household goods, was 
charged with transporting such goods and other commodities 
without a Commission certificate authorizing the particular 
transportation described in the information, and with transport- 
ing property in interstate commerce without having filed and 
published rates applicable to such transportation. 

Rhode Island district, at Providence. United Transporta- 
tion Co. of Rhode Island, Providence, was fined $990 following 
entry of a plea of guilty to an information charging violations 
of part II of the interstate commerce act. The fine was paid. 
The defendant was charged with operating 4s a property com- 
mon carrier for compensation without a Commission certificate 
authorizing the particular operations described in the informa- 
tion. 

Northern West Virginia district, at Fairmont. Fry Trucking 
Co., a co-partnership composed of Raymond W. Fry and John 
W. Fry, Martinsburg, W. Va., was fined $800 following entry 
of its plea of guilty to an information charging it with violations 
of part II of the interstate commerce act. The fine was paid. 
The defendant was charged with transporting property as a 
common carrier for compensation without a certificate from the 
Commission authorizing the particular operations described in 
the information; and without having on file with the Commis- 
sion and without having published any rate or charge applicable 
to such transportation. 

Western Tennessee district, at Memphis. Rush Truck Lines, 
Inc., Memphis, was fined $250 following entry of its plea of 
guilty for an information charging it with failing to remit 
C. O. D. funds within a prescribed time after collection. The 
defendant was required to pay the full amount of the fine. 

Eastern Louisiana district, at New Orleans. Security Stor- 
age & Van Co., Inc., New Orleans, and Engel Brothers, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., household goods common carriers, were fin 
a total of $1,200 following entry of their separate pleas of guilty 
to all counts of separate informations charging them with viola- 
tions of part II of the interstate commerce act. Security Stor- 
age & Van Co., Inc., charged in both informations, was fined 
a total of $900, while Engel Brothers, Inc., defendant in one 
case only, was fined $300. The fines were paid. In the first 
information, Security was charged with operating without a 
certificate from the Commission, with transporting household 
goods without having filed and published any rate of charge 
applicable to such transportation, with operating as a trans- 
portation broker of household goods without a license, with 
failing to require its drivers to keep correct drivers’ logs, with 
permitting and requiring drivers to remain on duty and to 
drive and operate for excessive periods of time, and with fraudu- 
lently seeking to evade and defeat regulations as provided in 
part II of the act, by false billing practices. In the second 
proceeding, both defendants were charged with fraudulently 
seeking to evade and defeat regulation as provided in part II of 
the act by the use of false and fictitious leases. The Government 
alleged that pursuant to an agreement between Security Storage 
& Van Co., Inc., and Engel Brothers, Inc., the former operated 
beyond the territorial scope of its own authority but within the 
territory authorized by the Commission to be served by the 
latter, on the pretense that certain vehicles of Security were 


‘leased to and operated by Engel Brothers, Inc., while in fact 


such vehicles were not so leased and operated but were operated 
by Security as a part of its own carrier business. 





NEW RAIL MOTION PICTURE 


Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president, Association of 
American Railroads, has announced that “All Aboard,” a techni- 
color film feature made by Warner Bros. from selected portions 
of “Life Line of the Nation,” the film of the A. A. R., with some 
added footage, is scheduled for national release in motion pic- 
ture theaters beginning March 30, 
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House Committee Intensifies Work 
on Rail Employe Benefit Bill 


Plans to report measure “before Easter.” Need for 
higher tax rates than proposed in considered legisla- 
tion seen by Social Security Board actuary 


A spokesman for the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce said, March 26, that its subcommittee on H. 
R. 1362, the Crosser bill to amend the railroad retirement, un- 
employment insurance and carrier taxing acts, would resume 
its consideration of the bill in executive sessions beginning 
March 28, and that committee activity on the legislation would 
be accelerated with a view to completion of a report on the bill 
to the House by the full committee “before Easter.” Similar 
legislation on the Senate side awaits action by the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee (see Traffic World, March 16, p. 
764). 

Added to documentary material amassed by the sub-com- 
mittee in connection with its study of the increases in rail em- 
ploye benefits and in tax rates proposed by the considered bill 
was a report on actuarial cost estimates for H. R. 1362, pre- 
pared by Robert J. Myers, an actuary in the employ of the 
Social Security Board. The report was issued by the House 
committee as a “committee print” and comprised 16 pages of 
reading matter and tables. 

Mr. Myers, in the summary and recommendations of his re- 
port, said that the “level cost” of the present retirement system 
might vary from as low as 8 per cent of pay roll to possibly 
as high as 14 per cent, but that, in his opinion, the best single 
estimate that could be made at this time, allowing for reason- 
able future trends in pay rolls, mortality, retirement rates and 
other factors, was about 10% per cent of pay roll. 


Views as to Future Pay Roll 


He said he did not believe it advisable to count on a future 
pay roll level of more than 2% billion dollars; that the present 
tax schedule for railroad retirement would quite probably pro- 
vide sufficient funds to pay benefits for at least a decade, but 
that thereafter much higher rates would almost certainly be 
necessary. If the policy was to provide immediately for the 
deficiency in the present tax schadule, he said, an increase of 3 
per cent in the tax rate would be required, rather than the 1% 
per cent provided in the bill. 

“If any smaller increase than 3 per cent is adopted,” he 
added, “it should be clearly recognized that a further increase 
will probably be needed at some time in the future.” 


He believed that the proposed amendments to the retire- 
ment system, for which there was allowed an additional 3% 
per cent tax increase in the bill, could probably be financed on 
that rate. 


“If these amendments are adopted,” he continued, “I would 
recommend that the necessary total immediate tax-rate in- 
crease be taken as only 6 rather than 6% per cent (the bill 
provides for only a 5 per cent increase), since both the full 3 
per cent required for the present system and the 3% per cent 
for the changes would not definitely be needed. . . According 
to my recommendation the tax rate would be increased from 
the 7 per cent (half paid by employes and half by carriers) to 
13 per cent until 1949 and 13% per cent thereafter; an ac- 
ceptable alternative would be to make the full increase to 13% 
per cent immediately and then to have the stable situation of 
no change probably being necessary for many years to come. 
The ultimate tax rate of 13% per cent of pay roll under my 
recommendation (as compared with 12% per cent in the bill) 
would then be reasonably adequate, and any adjustment neces- 
sary either up or down would not be drastic.” 


Unemployment Insurance Tax 


After declaring that the cost of the present unemployment- 
insurance system was “most difficult” to estimate, Mr. Myers 
said that in all likelihood the existing 2.7 per cent tax rate for 
benefit payments and the 0.3 per cent for administrative ex- 
penses (both paid entirely by the carriers) were more than 
sufficient to support the present program and also the proposed 
amendments. 


He estimated that the sickness benefits proposed to be added 
to the unemployment insurance system would cost from 1 to 
1% per cent of payroll. If these benefits were added to the un- 
employment insurance system without any corresponding in- 
crease in taxes, he said, there would not be an ample margin 
of safety. 


“Finally,” he said, “considering the unemployment-insur- 
ance amendments and the sickness benefits along with the 
present unemployment-insurance system, I estimate the total 
cost as ranging between 2.7 per cent of pay roll and 4.2 per 
cent of pay roll, with the most probable single estimate being 
3.6 per cent. Since the existing tax rate for benefit purposes is 
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2.7 per cent and since no increase is proposed in the bill, I do 
not a" the system as proposed in the bill will be actuarially 
sound.” : 


Cost Estimate 


On the basis of a four-billion-dollar payroll of the railroads, 
“the current level,” Mr. Myers estimated the cost of the pro- 
posed changes in H. R. 1362 as follows: 


Survivor benefits, net total (after allowing for cost savings due 
to elimination of present lump-sum death benefits), $88,000,000; dis- 
ability benefits, total, $40,000,000; minimum annuities, $12,000,000; 
total benefit changes in retirement system, $140,000,000; added cost 
for present retirement act not met therein, $120,000,000; total extra 
amount needed for retirement system, $260,000,000. 

Unemployment benefits, total, $12,000,000; sickness benefits, total 
(maternity benefits, 0.01 per cent), $52,000,000; total unemployment and 
sickness, $64,000,000. 


Mr. Myers noted that tax collections in 1945 for the railroad 
retirement system were about $280,000,000 (at a 6% per cent 
tax rate) and that tax collections in 1945 for unemployment in- 
surance were about $130,000,000, at a 3 per cent tax rate. 


Senate Subcommittee Approves 
St. Lawrence Resolution 


With one of its members not voting, a five-man subcom- 
mittee of the Senate foreign relations committee has recom- 
mended to the full committee, by a 3 to 1 vote, favorable action 
on S. J. Res. 104, a resolution introduced by Senator Barkley, 
of Kentucky, for himself and nine other senators, calling for 
approval of the agreement between the United States and Can- 
ada dated March 19, 1941, relating to development of naviga- 
tion and hydro-electric power in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
basin, except Articles VII and IX of the agreement (see Traf- 
fic World, March 16, p. 761). 

Action by the subcommittee, headed by Senator Hatch, of 
New Mexico, followed three weeks of hearings on the resolu- 
tion. Subcommittee members voting in favor of the resolution 
were Chairman Hatch and Senators Hill, of Alabama, and La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin. Senator White, of Maine, voted against 
it, and Senator Tunnell, of Delaware, did not vote. 

Chairman Hatch said that the subcommittee’s report to 
the full committee would not be transmitted until the record 
of the hearings on the resolution had been printed. He estimated 
that this would require about two weeks. 





TOMBIGBEE CANAL IN RIVER HARBOR BILL 

Among projects listed for consideration by the House 
rivers and harbors committee in hearings to be held by that 
committee on an omnibus river and harbor bill, beginning April 
9, according to a schedule announced by the committee, is the 
long-debated Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, heretofore pro- 
posed as a “slack-water route” between the Gulf and Tennes- 
see River points, to relieve Mississippi River traffic. 

The committee schedule lists hearings for the following 
dates: April 9 to 12, inclusive; April 22 to 26, inclusive, and 
April 29 to May 2, inclusive. 

The Tombigbee-Tennessee Rivers project is to be the sub- 
ject of hearings April 22 and 23. Among other major projects 
to be considered at the hearings are: Sabine-Neches Waterway, 
Texas, and Trinity River below Liberty, Tex., April 12; Cum- 
berland River, Tennessee and Kentucky, May 1; Great Lakes 
connecting channels and Calumet-Sag channel, Indiana and 
Illinois, May 2. 


RIVER PROJECT IN GA. AND FLA. 


Representative Sikes, of Florida, has introduced H. R. 5889, 
providing for modification of the project for improvement of 
the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, in Florida 
and Georgia, authorized by the river and harbor act of March 
2, 1945, so as to provide “a navigation channel nine feet deep 
to Columbus, Georgia, with a high dam providing for develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power at the junction site on the Apalachi- 
cola River and changes in other dams to provide additional 
power and other benefits generally in accordance with plans 
to be approved by the Board of Engineers and with such modi- 
fications as in the discretion of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers may be advisable.” 


REPEAL OF SHIP WARRANTS ACT 


Representative Hale, of Maine, has introduced H. Con. Res. 
138, supplanting a bill introduced earlier by him (H. R. 5819), 
to repeal the so-called ship warrants act of July 14, 1941 (see 
Traffic World, March 23, p. 834). The concurrent resolution 
would fix the tenth day after its passage as the termination 
date of the ship warrants act. The original bill, H. R. 5819, 
did not specify a termination date. 
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Witnesses for Shippers, Carriers 
Defend Conference Procedure 


Chairman Wheeler, of Senate interstate commerce 
committee, fixes March 29 as final day for testimony 
by proponents of bill to exempt from anti-trust law 
application agreements between carriers when ap- 
proved by I. C. C.; says Governor Arnall, of Georgia, 
opposing such legislation, will have five days for 
own testimony, beginning April 1, with Justice Depart- 
ment witnesses to follow. One traffic man criticizes 
present rate-making methods 


The argument that there was no adequate substitute for 
the existing conference method of effecting freight rate adjust- 
ments was propounded again and again before the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee, by witnesses for individual ship- 
pers, shipper associations, carriers and carrier organizations, 
state regulatory commissions and others, as the committee con- 
tinued its hearings on H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle bill to exempt 
agreements between carriers from application of the anti-trust 
laws after approval of such agreements by the Commission (see 
Traffic World, March 23). 

In the absence of Chairman Wheeler at one of the commit- 
tee sessions, and with Senator Hoey, of North Carolina, presid- 
ing, nine shipper witnesses and one who represented an inland 
water carrier association added their testimony to that pre- 
viously presented before the committee in support of H. R. 
2536. 

One of the shipper witnesses was William D. Anderson, of 
Macon, Ga., president and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., a cotton textile manufacturing 
corporation operating 15 plants at various points in the south. 
When he concluded his presentation, in the course of which he 
noted that rate bureau dockets and disposition notices were 
published in the Daily Traffic World, Senator Reed, of Kansas, 
commented that “you have displayed the most remarkable un- 
derstanding of the making of freight rates that I have heard 
come from a top business executive.” 


Value of Carrier Association Services 


Mr. Anderson said that his company manufactured a large 
variety of textiles, that it was probably the greatest manu- 
facturer of tire cord, and that it shipped goods to practically 
“every town and city of any size” in the United States. He had 
an interest in freight rates, he said, because freight rates were 
tremendously important to the business of his company, since 
the rates must be competitive as between that company and 
others making the same type of goods. Unless the present sys- 
tem of making freight rates was maintained, the company could 
not be in business, and without the existing rate committees 
and rate organizations of the railroads “we would face chaos,” 
he said. He discussed at some length the problems involved in 
freight rate adjustments, and noted that the carrier associa- 
tions also maintained weighing and inspection bureau and clas- 
sification bureaus, whose activities he regarded as valuable to 
shippers. 

“Railroads on which an industry is located become the advo- 
cates of that industry,” he said. “The traffic officials of a line 
work for-the industries of the shippers on that line.” 

He said that when his company asked for a rate adjust- 
ment, every competitive manufacturer in the United States 
was instantly interested. He saw no indications of “collusion 
between anybody” in rate conference activities. He said that 
every interested party had an opportunity to be heard with 
respect to rate adjustments, and that, with appeal to the Com- 
mission available, everybody was safeguarded—“the railroads, 
the shippers and the receivers.” In the absence of this pro- 
cedure, he said, there would be chaos in the business world, 
and he added that he saw no substitute for that procedure. 


Witnesses from North, South 


H. L.Mason, chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
Ohio, averred that the cooperative activities of the carriers that 
had been successful in wartime, should be continued in peace- 
time. E. H. Berg, traffic director of the St. Paul (Minn.) As- 
sociation of Commerce, appearing also for the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, made the argument, among others, that 
the considered bill would do the greatest good for the greatest 
number because, by preserving the conference method, it would 
permit presentation of a rate proposal to rate committees that 
were “well qualified to evaluate its merits and make its recom- 
mendations accordingly to the freight traffic officials of the 
member lines.” 

John O’Rourke, of Orlando, Fla., secretary and manager 
of the Growers and Shippers League of Florida,. commended 
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operation of rail rate committees in the handling of his ap- 
plication for rates on canned citrus fruit juices and said that 
about 75 per cent of the rates on citrus fruits and vegetables 
from Florida were lower than the rates prescribed as reason- 
able by the Commission. Louis A. Schwartz, general manager 
of the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau (for- 
merly the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau), declared that to 
require the shipping public to handle the question of publish- 
ing, revising or cancelling a rate with individual carriers would 
result in the very discriminations and prejudices that the in- 
terstate commerce act was enacted to prevent. 

F. G. Robinson, of Galveston, Tex., testified on behalf of 
the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, the Southwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, the Texas Industrial Traffic League, the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, and commerce chambers 
or related groups at Fort Worth, Galveston and Texas City, 
Tex. He submitted many points in support of his assertion that 
freight rate bureaus or similar organizations were of inestimable 
value to the shipping public. He referred to the sixth prayer of 
the Justice Department in its anti-trust suit at Lincoln, in which 
dissolution of the Association of American Railroads and injunc- 
tion of the railroads against “participating in any similar organ- 
izations with the purpose and effect of establishing collusive 
transportation rates” are asked, to support his view that carrier 
rate bureaus would have to be if the department won that suit. 
L. A. Gossage, of Nashville, Tenn., traffic manager of W. G. 
Bush & Co., a brick and tile manufacturing concern at Nash- 
ville, representing also two other Nashville business concerns 
and the Southern Brick & Tile Manufacturers Association, sug- 
gested that if carrier conferences among themselves and with 
shippers were outlawed, rates probably would be “frozen’’ for 
lack of a forum in which to discuss them, with the result that 
the only changes in rates would be those ordered by the Com- 
mission, following filing of complaints and after hearings held 
by it. He said the members of his association, representing 95 
per cent of the brick and tile made in the south, wanted the 
Southern Freight Association continued under I. C. C. super- 
vision, as provided in the considered bill. 


Conference Process called ‘“‘Democratic” 


Grant Arnold, manager of the transportation bureau of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, said that the rate conference pro- 
cedure was a democratic process and likened it to that followed 
by Congress and its committees in the framing of legislation, 
adding that the results differed in that rate bureau actions 
were not binding on all carrier members and that individual 
carriers were free to take independent action. After stating 
that he did not believe it unreasonable to ask shippers to sub- 
scribe to trade journals, he said that dockets of rail rate com- 
mittees and bureaus and of several motor carrier rate bureaus 
were published in the Traffic Bulletin. An important fact, he 
said, was that under the conference method favored freight 
rates could not be published unnoticed. The “forum fashion” 
of making rates also tended to prevent creation of artificial 
rate barriers that might hinder resumption of normal operations, 
he said. 

Carl Giessow, director of the transportation bureau of the 
St. Louis, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, said that carrier con- 
ferences and associations. with respect to rates were important, 
but that carrier agreements for distribution of equipment, now 
administered by the car service division of the A. A. R., and 
agreements as to time schedules were equally important to the 
maintenance of the transportation system. 

Chester Thompson, of Washington, D. C., president of 
American Waterways Operators, an association of common, 
contract and private water carriers who operate on inland and 
coastwise waterways, said that nearly all the inland and intra- 
coastal barge lines published their rates in their own individual 
issues, but that certain inland water carriers had joint rates 
with rail lines. He said- that even after the Commission had 
required railroads to enter into joint rates with a water carrier 
it was still necessary for rail and water carrier representatives 
to sit down and work out the rates together on the differential 
basis prescribed by the Commission. Enactment of H. R. 2536, 
he said, would place the railroads, truck lines and domestic 
water carriers-in the same position (of exemption from the 
anti-trust laws) as that enjoyed by water carriers engaged in 
foreign commerce and by the air carriers. 


Wheeler Questions Imply Disapproval 


Questions and comments by Chairman Wheeler in the 
course of testimony of additional proponents of the Bulwinkle 
bill, March 24, made it clear to those assembled in the hearing 
room that the committee chairman disapproved of the bill as 
passed by the House, that he believed regulation of carrier 
conferences or agreements should be more closely restricted 
than it would be under the considered bill, and that it was his 
position that the national transportation policy was inadequate 
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as a guide for the Commission in the exercise of the authority 
it would have under H. R. 2536 with respect to approval or 
disapproval of such agreements. 


Criticism of Rate Bureaus 


Rail rate bureau activities were censured in several re- 
spects by William E. Rosenbaum, transportation consultant, of 
St. Louis, Mo., who said he had served as executive secretary 
of the rate making bureau of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration in World War I and had been assistant chief of 
the Wabash Railroad’s tariff bureau prior to that time. Asked 
by Senator. Reed whether he favored rate bureau regulation, 
Mr. Rosenbaum said that he did, but that he wanted to point 
out some dangers in the field of their present operations. He 
commended the work of the classification bureaus, but said he 
was not in agreement with the method of procedure used by 
the rate-making bureaus in handling rate matters, and added 
that he voiced only his personal views. 


Referring to the February 2, 1946, issue of the Traffic 
Bulletin, and noting that it was published by the Traffic Serv- 
ice Corporation, Chicago, he quoted from the “docket and 
status report of prior Southern Freight Association submittals” 
in that issue the statement that “action on the proposals will 
no be confined to the exact scope of the docket, but may in- 
clude other points of origin or destination, or other commodi- 
ties or recommendations varying from changes suggested if 
such appear necessary or desirable in disposing of the subject.” 
This, said Mr. Rosenbaum, demonstrated “pretty clearly” that 
when a shipper appeared before a rate bureau he did not know 
“what he is going to be up against.” 


See Need for Code of Ethics 


He contended, further, that common carrier rate-making 
bureaus did not operate under a code of ethics or have any 
formal method of procedure for the consideration of transpor- 
tation subjects “whereby a fair deal may be assured to all 
parties interested in the consideration of the subject.” While 
it was true that rate proposals were set down by various rate 
bureaus for public consideration at public hearings, he said, 
much of the correspondence was conducted in such a secret 
manner as to not make it possible for a shipper who might 
appear at a public hearing to rebut any damaging statements 
made in writing by another or competing shipper to the com- 
mittee who was not present at a hearing. 


“In other words,” he added, “written statements presented 
by absentees are accepted in rate committee proceedings with- 
out the privilege of any kind of examination of the authors for 
the purpose of checking their accuracy.” 


Another criticism he expressed was that majority rule did 
not always prevail in the disposition of proposals on rate- 
making bureau dockets. Still another objection he voiced was 
that it was not now, and never had been, the practice of the 
rate bureaus to make a public statement, after reaching a final 
decision of their reasons for either approving or disapproving 
proposals that had been docketed for public consideration, and 
that the bureaus merely stated that subjects had been approved 
or disapproved, without further comment. 


“The proposals which come before rate bureaus for con- 
sideration,” he continued, “are all voted upon by traffic officers 
of the individual railroads who may be members of such bu- 
reaus, but who may not have a direct interest in the matter 
under consideration. Thus they will vote upon proposals re- 
gardless of whether or not their railroads serve the origin and 
destination points or have any way of participating in the 
transportation of the traffic involved. For example, in the pro- 
cedure of the Illinois Freight Association with headquarters in 
Chicago, Ill., if a proposal involving a freight rate from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Springfield, Ill., comes up for consideration, all 
of the member railroads (about 35 or 40 of them) may vote 
upon it despite the fact that the only railroads operating di- 
rectly between St. Louis and Springfield are the Alton, Illinois 
Central, Illinois Terminal, and Wabash. Thus railroads such 
as the C. M. St. P. & P., New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, etc., etc., whose rails do not touch 
Springfield and who do not handle traffic over their own rails 
between St. Louis and Springfield, will vote upon the proposal. 
And, what-is more, even though all of the ratlroads operating 
between St. Louis and Springfield might approve the particular 
gaan involved, it might be killed entirely by the association 

y only four negative votes cast in the meeting by railroads 
which do not operate between St. Louis and Springfield.” 


“Protection” of Market Prices 


Mr. Rosenbaum averred that in many instances it apneared 
to be the practice of members of such rate bureaus, in disposi- 
tion of freight rate proposals, to attempt to equalize or protect 
established market prices from possible disruption through 
changes in freight rates and charges, “thus making such bu- 
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reaus involved in attempts to regulate commerce instead of 
making freight rates which will permit business to move.” 
The shipper who could often get a majority of votes either 
for or against a proposal in a rate bureau was one who could 
give the majority of the lines a greater amount of traffic than 
might be possible by a competitor, Mr. Rosenbaum contended. 


He suggested that the considered bill should be amended 
so as substitute for the phrase “interested parties” more spe- 
cific language, and so as to designate shippers, specifically, as 
“other persons” who would be exempted from the anti-trust 
law provisions. He expressed a fear that a provision of the 
bill under which interested parties would have opportunity for 
hearing would “jam up” rate-making machinery, and he ob- 
served, in that connection, that in the five-year period ended 
with 1945 a total of 709,291 tariff publications had been filed 
with the Commission, or an average of about 141,000 such 
publications a year. Conceivably, the provision in question 
might be interpreted as requiring a hearing on each of these 
publications, and in that event the Commission would face the 
possibility of having to employ about 3,000 additional examiners, 
he: said. 

Reference to Eastman’s Views 


Senator Reed told the witness to “keep your feet on the 
ground,” and added that the bill had the Commission’s approval, 
and that the idea of the Commission having to act on 141,000 
tariff proposals a year was “just nonsense.” Mr. Rosenbaum 
insisted that he was pointing out a possible complication that 
might arise under the bill as written, and said he was pointing 
to “dangers” in the bill. Chairman Wheeler said that was what 
the committee wanted him to do. Mr. Rosenbaum cited from 
testimony by the late Commissioner Eastman, in hearings on 
S. 942, the original Wheeler rate-bureau regulation bill, with 
reference to aspects of rate bureaus and associations that Mr. 
Eastman believed needed correction, that the Commission should 
have full and fiexible authority to deal with such matters, and 
that “the specifications in the statute should not be too rigid, 
for in the course of regulation much will be learned that is not 
known now.” Mr. Rosenbaum said he agreed thoroughly with 
that view. He proposed that the Commission, before under- 
taking to approve or disapprove carrier conferences or agree- 
ments, hold public hearings for the purpose of deciding on 
“broad principles” to be observed by the Commission and the 
rate bureaus. 


Substitute for Rate Bureaus? 


Asked by Senator Wheeler what would happen “if we did 
away with rate bureaus entirely,’ Mr. Rosenbaum said such 
action would “disorganize things,” and that the Commission 
couldn’t do the job with its present force. He recalled that 
rate-making procedure had been handled by district committees 
under the U. S. Railroad Administration, and said no complaint 
with respect to their operations had been filed after the war. 
He said he was “somewhat in favor” of the “plan” in effect 
in Texas and in certain other states, in the handling of intra- 
state rate proposals by the state commissions, adding that public 
hearings were held and the rate matters were disposed of 
promptly by those bodies. Asked how that plan could be worked 
out as to interstate rates, he suggested that regional offices 
could be established in various sections of the country. How- 
ever, he said, the railroads would not like that, and, he added, 
he still believed that the carriers were entitled to “that which 
is to the best interests of the owners.” 


A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, La., traffic manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, described the anti-trust suits 
of the Justice Department and the state of Georgia as threats 
against private enterprise, with taking over of the railroads 
by the federal government as the underlying purpose. Senator 
Wheeler said he did not think that that was the objective of 
the suits mentioned. Mr. Moore said that if Senator Wheeler 
was correct in that view, the “finest way’ for the federal ad- 
ministration to declare itself in favor of private enterprise 
would be to support “this bill.” 


Need for Car Service Division 


If the Association of American Railroads were disbanded, 
as prayed for by the Justice Department, said Mr. Moore, the 
A. A. R. car service division would cease to exist and each 
carrier would “grab for cars and hold them on its individual 
line.” He said the Supreme Court itself had held that it was 
not competent to pass on freight rates, in its decision in Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State of North Dakota vs. 
Great Northern, 281 U. S. 412. He declared that the rate 
bureaus had been organized largely at the request of shippers, 
and that the agency tariffs now in use were highly desirable 
and simple in construction. 

B. Caldwell Davis, executive secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, read into the record a2 
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statement of support of the Bulwinkle bill by that organization, 
including a contention that if different courts could upset rates 
that had been approved by the Commission after extended 
study, the carriers would find that rate-making was being 
conducted by those lacking in practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and uncertainty and discrimination would be increased. 

Jacob Aronson, of Scarsdale, N. Y., vice president of the 
New York Central, read a statement in support of the bill that 
he said Gustave Metzman, New York Central president, had 
intended to present. This statement dealt principally with car- 
rier agreements, other than those involving rates, that were 
upheld in the Metzman-Aronson presentation as necessary to 
efficient functioning of the railroads. 


Justice Department Declaration Cited 


Immediately before Mr. Aronson began his testimony, 
R. V. Fletcher, vice president of the A. A. R., called to the 
attention of the committee an excerpt from the transcript of 
the proceedings in the anti-trust suit at Lincoln, Neb., in the 
form of a statement by a Mr. McGovern, then a Justice De- 
partment attorney, that any group action by carriers in the 
tixing of rates was regarded by the Justice Department as in 
violation of the anti-trust laws, even though such action had 
subsequent approval of the Commission. 


Mr. Aronson said that the railroads ‘must establish and 
agree on standards of equipment;” that appropriate arrange- 
ments must be made for the routing, distribution, tracing, and 
ultimate return of freight cars and for the daily or per diem 
charges to be assessed; that through bills of lading, settlement 
of loss or damage claims, and preparation of schedules required 
joint action by the carriers, and that, generally, it was physically 
and humanly impossible for the railroads to render a coordi- 
nated and integrated transportation service unless the large 
number of separately and independently operated railroad com- 
panies were permitted and “indeed encouraged” to continue the 
agencies they had set up for cooperative consideration and 
handling of their inter-related functions. 


When Mr. Aronson said the Justice Department apparently 
was regarding carrier conferences “per se’ as in violation of 
the law, Senator Wheeler said he assumed the department took 
that position when the bureaus were not regulated by the Com- 
mission. He said he could not conceive of courts being able to 
regulate railroad rates. Nor could he conceive of any opposi- 
tion to conferences as to damage claims, he said. 


Mr. Aronson insisted that the Bulwinkle bill contained 
standards for the guidance of the Commission better than 
standards that were prescribed in other laws, and he referred 
to laws that contained only the words “just and reasonable” 
as the guiding standards. Senator Wheeler thought that the 
“national transportation policy’ was “fa pretty loose term.” He 
thought more specific standards should be provided to guide 
the Commission, and that the Commission should not have 
“blanket authority” to approve or disapprove carrier agree- 
ments. 


Mr. Aronson said that such blanket authority was now in 
effect with respect to air carriers. 


Senator Wheeler said his committee had not handled that 
legislation. 


“But it’s the law of the land,” said Mr. Aronson. 


Aronson Says Bill Is “Circumspect” 


Mr. Aronson, commenting on Senator Wheeler’s opinion 
that the Bulwinkle bill gave the Commission “blanket authority 
to say that anything the carriers might do with its approval 
would not be in violation of the anti-trust laws,’’ said that the 
bill “certainly” restricted the Commission with “as much cir- 
cumspection” as existed in other features of the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. Mr. Aronson referred particularly to section 5 of 
the act, authorizing the Commission to approve mergers, 
acquisitions of control, etc., by railroads if it found them to be 
in the public interest, and giving the parties to such transac- 
tions immunity from the anti-trust laws on such approval by 
the Commission. 


Senator Wheeler said it seemed to him that standards could 
be set up as to agreements the Commission could approve and 
as to others it could not approve. He said that what he would 
like to do would be to work out with the Justice Department, 
if possible, something that was reasonable and fair to the 
railroads and something that would, at the same time, prevent 
some of the practices that had taken place in the past. Mr. 
Aronson said the bill went farther than merely to authorize the 
Commission to approve or disapprove an agreement; that it 
authorized the Commission to set up conditions that would 
have to be met if an agreement was to have its approval. He 
reiterated the contention that the national transportation pol- 
icy, to which reference was made in the bill, constituted an 
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adequate standard for the guidance of the Commission with 
respect to its action on carrier agreements. 


Franklin Testifies 


Walter S. Franklin, vice-president, traffic, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, read a long statement explaining rail rate com- 
mittee operations and upholding present rate-making proce- 
dures as essential to the efficient functioning of rail transporta- 
tion. He was interrupted frequently by Chairman Wheeler, 
who asked the witness for comment on provisions of S. 942, 
the Wheeler rate bureau regulation bill on which hearings 
were held by the Senate interstate commerce committee in 
1943. Earlier, in the current hearings, Senator Wheeler had 
stated that S. 942 had been drafted by the Justice Department. 

As to several of the provisions of S. 942, Mr. Franklin said 
that the procedures prescribed were substantially in accord 
with those presently in use, and as to certain other provisions 
of that bill he saw no particular objection from the railroads. 
He objected, however, to a proposal in that bill to limit to 30 
days the time for consideration by a rate bureau or by an 
appellate committee of a rate proposal. Senator Wheeler said 
that 30 days. might not be a reasonable time, but that he 
thought some time limit should be specified, to prevent delays, 
as to which there had been complaints in the past. 

Mr. Franklin objected, also, to a provision of S. 942 
whereby a representative of the Commission would preside at 
rate conference sessions. He contended that the making of a 
rail rate was the railroads’ responsibility, and that the Com- 
mission did not want any part of it until the rate committee 
or bureau had reached its decision. To divide the responsibility 
would be a mistake, he averred. It would be difficult for an 
I. C. C. representative to preside at such a meeting without 
indicating a partisan position, one way or the other, he main- 
tained. Another objection he had against S. 942, he said, was 
that it would “complicate the situation” by requiring the keep- 
ing of detailed records of rate committee meetings. 

“If you could start in as broad a way as possible, then, as 
the Commission finds out what it wants, and as the public 
makes complaints, you could revise the law, as you have re- 
vised the interstate commerce act,” Mr. Franklin said, after 
expressing approval of broad principles of rate bureau regu- 
lation. 

Rate Bureau Procedure 


Senator Wheeler read a memorandum he said he had re- 
ceived from “one of the departments,” describing rate bureau 
procedure, and asked Mr. Franklin for criticism of it. The 
memorandum contained the information that transcripts of 
proceedings in public hearings of the rate bureaus were kept 
but were not filed with the Commission or available to the 
shipping public; that actual decisions on rate proposals were 
made by vote of the carrier representatives on the committee 
or bureau, in executive session, after the shippers had pre- 
sented their case, and that shippers ordinarily were not per- 
mitted to appear before appellate rate committees. Mr. Frank- 
lin took issue with the statement as to appellate committees, 
saying that any shipper could appear before the Traffic Execu- 
tives Committee, Eastern Territory, and have a hearing. 

When Senator Wheeler read from the memorandum the 
statement that the railroads did not discuss the merits or 
demerits of a rate proposal in the presence of shippers, Mr. 
Franklin said that that was not always correct, and that, many 
times, the committee chairman or the individual railroad repre- 
sentatives questioned the shippers. 

As to keeping of the minutes of such a meeting, said Mr. 
Franklin, neither the Commission nor the carriers should be 
burdened with “any more paper work.” A requirement that 
detailed records of such proceedings be kept, he said, would 
create a useless amount of “paper records that no one would 
want or would refer to.” 

Senator Wheeler said he wanted legislation that would be 
satisfactory as a “compromise,” and that he feared that, if no 
compromise could be worked out, “it’s a serious question 
whether we can get a law passed and signed by the President.” 

“Legislation is always a matter of compromise,” he added. 

Asked by Senator Tunnell, of Delaware, whether there were 
frequent reversals of the junior committees in appellate rate 
committee proceedings, Mr. Franklin said that such reversals 
occurred “quite frequently.” 


Rate Bureau Intervention Before |. C. C. 


With respect to a provision of S. 942 prohibiting carrier 
bureaus and associations from intervening in Commission pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Franklin said that he, personally, was not con- 
cerned about that provision, but that the use of association pro- 
cedure by the carriers was expeditious, as the carriers could 
use an association witness instead of ‘‘a whole lot of lawyers.” 
In the absence of association procedure, the individual carriers, 
members of-the association or conference, could intervene, he 
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observed. With reference to a prohibition in S. 942 against 
conference intervention against operating authority applications, 
Senator Wheeler said that, when a conference appeared as an 
intervener, perhaps the conference undertook to speak for some 
railroad members who were not interested in the application 
one way or the other. Mr. Franklin said that there might be 
times when that was true. 

Senator Wheeler said it seemed to him that “we have 
got to sit down with the Department of Justice and try to work 
out something,” and that, if the resulting legislation did not 
work out satisfactorily, ‘““we can get it changed.” 

Mr. Franklin said the railroads wanted the present pro- 
cedure in rate-making to be changed as little as possible, and 
only to the extent that “difficulties” in its operation were 
shown to the Commission. 


Instances of Conference Action 


In his prepared statement, Mr. Franklin, in addition to 
outlining the need for carrier conferences with respect to joint 
rates and rate relationships, gave illustrations to show “prompt 
action and essential work’ of the rate committees. 

“Several weeks ago the government was confronted with 
the important task of disposing of an enormous quantity of 
surplus war materials,” he said. ‘Many of the articles were 
new and in the original form but they had no peacetime value 
except as scrap. Steel mills are in urgent need of the iron and 
steel portion of this surplus for melting and reconversion into 
commercial products. They could not, however, pay in excess 
of the scrap iron price and the scrap iron rates. The govern- 
ment has agreed to sell the material at scrap iron prices and 
all the eastern railroads promptly agreed to establish the scrap 
iron rates. This was accomplished by the rate committee pro- 
cedure that I have been discussing. It could not have been 
done so quickly in any other way.” 

Answering a question by Senator Hawkes, of New Jersey, 
he said the matter had been disposed of in less than a week. 
“T should also like to cite a proposal filed a few months 
ago by a small manufacturer in Dayton, O., for a rating on 
glass highway marking spheres,” continued Mr. Franklin. “This 
was a new product and the industry had to have a proper 
rating so that it could be marketed nation-wide. The proposal 
was given immediate consideration and following development 
of all the facts, a rating satisfactory to the applicant was 
promptly established. This rating became effective simulta- 
neously on 765 railroads, 759 motor carriers, 39 water carriers, 
and 69 freight forwarders. The cost to the applicant in obtaining 
the desired adjustment was probably not in excess of the postage 
required to forward the application.” 

Answering questions by Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
as to the ‘“‘western commissioner plan” of the western railroads, 
Mr. Franklin said that the plan was effected on recommendation 
of the late Joseph B. Eastman, when he was Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation; that it was inspired by a desire to eliminate 
wasteful competitive practices, said that it dealt with rail 
services, rather than rates. 

J. K. Hiltner, of Burlington, N. J., chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, 
appearing also for the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
testified briefly in support of H. R. 2536. 


Arnall to Get Five Days 


After a hearing on March 27, at which six motor carrier 
witnesses joined spokesmen for railroads and shipper groups 
in advocating enactment of the Bulwinkle Bill, Chairman 
Wheeler told reporters that he had received a letter from 
Governor Arnall, of Georgia, instigator of Georgia’s “conspiracy” 
suit against certain northern and southern railroads, asking for 
five days’ time for his own testimony in opposition to the bill. 
Senator Wheeler said he had advised Governor Arnall he could 
have the five days requested, beginning April 1. 


If the Georgia governor used up the full five days of hear- 
ings in the week of April 1, it was not unlikely that the hear- 
ings would be in progress until the middle of April, since Justice 
Department witnesses would be heard after Governor Arnall 
completed his testimony, Senator Wheeler said. It was under- 
stood that Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge, chief of 
the Justice Department’s anti-trust division, would be the first 
witness for the department. 

C. E. Widell, transportation director of the Tennessee 
Manufacturers Association, Nashville, Tenn., representing that 
association, the Southeast Shippers Conference, and various in- 
dustrial interests in Tennessee, said that rate conferences had 
been an actual necessity because statutory law and “even the 
old common law” required the carriers to maintain reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates and practices; that the time had 
come when Congress should declare openly that rate-making 
was essentially a function of the legislature, not the courts, by 
delegating specific authority to the Commission to supervise 
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existing methods of rate making in the interests of both the 
shippers and the carriers, and that it would be “a colossal 
catastrophe” to permit the orderly processes of rate-making to 
be demolished by “ill-conceived attacks upon these methods.” 
He referred to testimony at hearings in 1943 on S. 942 by 
Thurman Arnold, then associate justice of the U. S. court vu 
appeals for the District of Columbia, to the effect that confer- 
ence rate-making seemed “the kind of things as if all the steel 
people were to get together and make rates on steel’ and that 
he failed to see legal basis for it. Mr. Widell said Mr. Arnold 
was “altogether wrong” in placing the regulated carriers in 
the same category as the steel makers, as the property of the 
latter was not private property devoted to public use. What 
H. R. 2536 would accomplish, essentially, he said, was the safe- 
guarding of the public interest in carrier rate-making. 

L. P. Siddons, traffic manager of the Holly Sugar Co., 
Denver, Colo., asserted that 99 per cent of the industrial traffic 
managers favored the considered bill, and he generally endorsed 
its provisions. 

Three Rail Men Testify 


R. L. Williams, of Winnetka, Ill., president of the Chicago 
& North Western and of the Omaha, said, in his testimony, that 
the emergency transportation act of 1933, setting up the federal 
coordinator of transportation, had the evident purpose of stimu- 
lating and bringing about action in concert on the part of the 
individual railroads through elimination of uneconomic competi- 
tive practices and that the act “considerably encouraged and 
moved the individual railroads in the meeting of their common 
problems through methods of conference, cooperative study and 
concerted action.” Answering a question by Senator Wheeler, 
he said that, since he had been president of the North Western, 
he had seen no evidence of “pressure” by the western roads as a 
group against the making of improvements in service by in- 
dividual roads in that area. Senator Reed said he thought the 
shippers would not be so enthusiastic in their support of the bill 
before the committee if the “western agreement” were still in 
effect. Mr. Williams said that coercion had never been the 
purpose or result of the railroads’ cooperative efforts, and that 
these efforts had not been secretive in nature. 

Harvey M. Johnston, of St. Louis, Mo., chief traffic officer of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, submitted, for inclusion in the hear- 
ing record, a statement that he said was similar, in its applica- 
tion to the western roads, to the statement made earlier by 
Mr. Franklin, on behalf of the eastern roads. In the course of 
his brief appearance before the committee, Senator Hawkes, of 
New Jersey, remarked that he regarded present rate-making 
procedures as necessary and that to destroy ‘what it has taken 
years to build” would cause confusion in the transportation 
system. 

C. McD. Davis, president of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co., Wilmington, N. C., and of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railway Co., said in his testimony that the rate con- 
ference method of initiating rates could not possibly deprive a 
shipper of a reasonable and non-discriminatory rate, that rates 
so initiated were subject to suspension and complaint aiter being 
filed with the Commission, and that the activities of a rate con- 
ference, therefore, were “entirely preliminary and without final 
effect unless the outcome is satisfactory to all interested 
parties.” 

Atlantic Company’s Complaint 


Senator Wheeler interrupted him to read a letter dated 
March 22, that he had received from the Mackey Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., describing the Bulwinkle Bill as one to “legalize discrimina- 
tion” in rates and complaining that shippers of cotton linters 
were not accorded storage in transit by the southeastern rail- 
roads in Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas, though the trans- 
it storage privilege was granted by the railroads in other sec- 
tions of the country, and that the “excuse” of individual rail- 
roads for not granting this privilege in the southeast was that 
other railroads opposed it. Senator Wheeler added that the 
railroads, in their rate conference, took a secret ballot,. and 
that a shipper, therefore, did not know what railroads opposed 
his rate proposal. Mr. Davis said the Commission had authority 
to give the Mackey Co., what it sought, if, in a hearing, the 
company could prove its case. Senator Reed said a transit mat- 
ter was important enough to justify going to the Commission. 

A small shipper could not afford to go to the Commission, 
contended Senator Wheeler. When Mr. Davis said a shipper did 
not have to have a lawyer to present his case to the Commis- 
sion, Senator Wheeler referred to a statement a witness had 
made, in another hearing before his committee, the effect that 
a Commission staff member had told that witness he would have 
to hire a lawyer. In further discussion, Chairman Wheeler re- 
called that the president of “fone of the big eastern lines” had 
told him he thought passenger fares should be reduced, but had 
added that he would not reduce the fares on his road because 
the other roads would not “go along” with him. 

If what the Mackey Co. said was true, Senator Wheeler in- 
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quired, if it was true that railroads in all other sections of the 
country permitted storage in transit, why should the southez t- 
ern railroads take the opposite view, especially since the inter- 
state commerce act contemplated uniformity of treatment as to 
all sections? 


Mr. Davis said he would ask Mr. Tilford (John E. Tilford, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Louisville & Nashville) 
to explain the matter in his testimony, to be presented later. Mr. 
Davis said he had not heard of any complaints by shippers in 
Georgia, Alabama and the Carolinas about the storage-in-trans- 
it matter. 


“T’m sure we are all conscientiously striving to achieve the 
purposes prescribed by the law,’ he said. 


Trucking Industry Witnesses 


Witnesses presented by Roland Rice, general counsel of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., on behalf of the A.T.A., 
were: 


E. J. Buhner, president of the Silver Fleet Motor Express, Louis- 
ville, Ky., a former chairman of the Indiana Motor Rate and Tariff 
Bureau; Gabriel G. Heller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., general traffic manager 
of Shein’s Express, of Trenton, N. J.; C. N. Crichton, vice-president, 
Super Service Motor Freight Co., Nashville, Tenn., director and past 
president of the Tennessee Motor Transport Association; George O. 
Perry, of Phoenix, Ariz., vice-president of Southwestern Freight Lines 
and President of the Arizona Motor Transport Association; Earle C. 
Doebener, president of Perrett & Glenney, Inc., of Manchester, Conn., 
and J. W. Blood, counsel for the Santa Fe Trails Transportation Co., 
Wichita, Kan., representing the Kansas Motor Carriers Association. 


In the course of Mr. Buhner’s testimony, which included the 
statement that motor rate bureaus relieved individual carriers 
of tariff publication work that those carriers could not possibly 
handle themselves, Senator Wheeler objected to the filing of 
suspension petitions by motor rate bureaus against tariffs filed 
independently by individual members. That was a sort of coer- 
cion and not the proper action for a bureau to take, the Senator 
averred. Mr. Buhner indicated that the member carriers who 
might be adversely affected by such suspension petitions did not 
seriously object to this practice of the motor rate bureaus. He 
said the Commission had recently permitted a motor carrier 
tariff, protested by a rate bureau, to go into effect. 


Mr. Heller said the company he represented had frequently 
exercised the right of independent action and had never been 
coerced or pressured into doing something it did not want to do. 
Senator Wheeler recalled that motor carriers had objected to 
the prospect of regulation by the Commission when legislation 
that became the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 was being con- 
sidered in Congress. Mr. Heller said that “we have learned a 
lot since then.” He maintained that the Senate could not ignore 
the advice of “learned transportation men” such as the late 
Commissioner Eastman and the present director of the O.D.T., 
Commissioner Johnson. Mr. Crichton upheld the motor rate 
bureau system as a means of economy, simplicity and speed in 
the publication of rates and as one fair to carriers and shippers. 
Mr. Perry asserted that existence of the rate bureaus enabled 
the carriers more effectively to compete against each other, as 
they thus were kept constantly informed about rate changes. 
Mr. Doebener said he did not see how the carriers could meet 
their responsibilities under the interstate commerce act without 
an exchange of information between them. Mr. Blood said that 
abolition of the present method of motor carrier rate-making 
would “crucify the small shipper and carrier” by paving the 
way for discriminatory rates. 


N.1.T. League Testimony 


John B. Keeler, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, said 
the league strongly favored passage of H. R. 2536 with an 
amendment it was now proposing. 


“Without the present committee procedure,” he said, “rate 
making in this country would deteriorate into confusion con- 
founded; no shipper would know what rates his competitors 
were going to get; orderly distribution of goods would be im- 
possible; the commerce of the nation would be seriously dis- 
turbed, and the Interstate Commerce Commission would be 
flooded with complaints and requests for suspension. Instead 
of the orderly processes now observed we would have jungle 
warfare in rate making. The smaller shippers of the nation 


could not help but be the most seriously hurt in such a situa- 
tion.” 


He said the league adhered to its view that anti-trust im- 
munity as to agreements between carriers of different classes 
should be confined to those requiring conferences as to joint 
rates and through routes. Motor carriers and railroads, or 
water carriers and railroads, should not be protected as to 
agreements covering rates that each should charge for service 
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that was competitive as between the two modes of transport, he 
added. 


Amendment Proposed by League 


After stating that it had been believed that the suggestion 
made by the league in the house hearings, relative to modifica- 
tion or termination of its approval of an agreement, following 
complaint and hearing as to any action taken pursuant to such 
an agreement, Mr. Keeler said that “some of our members raised 
a question about it’ and that a close reading of section 6 of the 
bill indicated that the section did not “cover this phase ade- 
quately.” The league, he said, therefore suggested that section 
6 be amended to read as follows: 


The Commission is authorized, upon complaint or upon its own 
initiative without complaint, to investigate and determine whether any 
agreement previously approved by it under this section, or terms and 
conditions upon which such approval was granted, is not or are not in 
conformity with the standard set forth in paragraph (2), or whether 
any such terms and conditions are not necessary for the purposes of 
conformity with such standard, or whether any action taken under or 
pursuant to an agreement theretofore approved by the Commission is 
inconsistent with the standards above set forth, and whether the ap- 
proval by the Commission of the agreement should be modified or 
terminated with respect to the particular action complained of; and, 
after such investigation, the Commission shall by order terminate or 
modify its approval of such agreement or may disapprove any action 
taken pursuant to an agreement, if it finds such action necessary to 
insure conformity with such standard, and shall modify the terms and 
conditions upon which such approval was granted to the extent it 
finds necessary to insure conformity with such standard or to the 
extent to which it finds such terms and conditions not necessary to 
insure such conformity. The effective date of any order terminating 
or modifying approval, or modifying terms and conditions, shall be 
postponed for such period as the Commission determines to be reason- 
ably necessary to avoid undue hardship. 


Thus, Mr. Keeler explained, as to any action under a carrier 
agreement that the Commission might so disapprove, immunity 
from the anti-trust laws would cease. 

Mr. Keeler said the league opposed the proposal to have 
a representative of the Commission present at carrier committee 
meetings, for two reasons: (1) It would put a great burden on 
the Commission in time and expense, and (2) it would not be 
consistent with good regulatory practice for the Commission 
to be in any way party to the making of rates it might later 
have to pass upon in a regulatory way. 

“A criticism frequently heard of the Commission today,’ he 
continued, “is that it is too prone to edge into the field of man- 
agement; it should not be placed in jeopardy of intensified 
criticism of that kind. The Commission, as a regulatory body, 
should be permitted to stick to its knitting, and be kept out of 
the arena of initial rate-making.”’ 


Rate Protests by Bureaus 


Referring to the issue with respect to the filing of rate 
suspension petitions by rate bureaus against tariff proposals 
of individual members of such bureaus, Mr. Keeler said that the 
league, at its last annual meeting, had adopted the view that 
common carrier rate or tariff bureaus should not be permitted 
to ask for suspension of rates proposed by individual members, 
but that individual members might properly file such petitions 
or protests. Commenting on a remark by Senator Reed that 
there had been “very little trouble” with the railroad rate bu- 
reaus in that respect, Mr. Keeler said that there had been com- 
plaints against motor rate bureaus engaging in such practices, 
and that “the shippers don’t like it.” 

A. H. Schwietert, traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, also appearing on behalf of the Illinois Territory 
Industrial Traffic League and the Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, said that those organizations supported the principle of 
H. R. 2536, and that confusion and discrimination were elimi- 
nated by present rate-making practices. He endorsed the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Keeler. 

J. Ferry Curren, assistant manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Delaware, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
presented to the committee that organization’s endorsement of 
H. R. 2536. e 

In the course of the March 27 hearing, Senator Wheeler ad- 
vised witnesses for Chambers of Commerce, shippers’ Organ- 
izations, etc., who remained to be heard as proponents of the 
bill, that, because their testimony would be largely cumulative 
and some of them had testified before the House committee, 
they should confine their oral statements to five minutes and 
then file their complete statements with the committee. He said 
the committee was going to hear “the opposition”; that the com- 
mittee had been “most generous” with the proponents of the 
bill, and that it had “other things to do.” 













HOUSE SHIP SALES ACT COMMITTEE 


Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has announced appointment of a subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Mansfield, of Texas, to con- 
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sider and inquire into activities of the Maritime Commission in 
carrying out the provisions of the ship sales act recently en- 
acted by Congress. The other members of the committee are 
Representatives Boykin of Alabama, Jackson of Washington, 
Welch of California, and Bradley of Michigan. Chairman Bland 
said the subcommittee would follow the operation of the act 
and regulations issued thereunder. The subcommittee plans to 
confer. with Maritime Commission officials as to procedure. 


“Big Inch” Pipeline Disposal 
Problem Reviewed 


Petroleum industry witness tells Senate committee 
what to do with lines is “real conundrum.” Govern- 
ment operation opposed but no unanimity on disposal 
question, he says. Continued operation of lines would 
adversely affect tankers, he suggests 





In a summary of testimony presented by representatives of 
the American oil industry at hearings before the Senate special 
committee investigating petroleum resources, Alfred Jacobsen, 
president of the American Petroleum Corporation, told the com- 
mittee, March 27, that one of the real conundrums resulting 
from the government’s war-time petroleum activities was ‘the 
two big inch pipelines.” 

The four minor government pipelines—the Florida Emer- 
gency Pipeline, the Ohio Emergency Pipeline, the Plantation 
Pipeline Extension and the Southwest Emergency Pipeline— 
were strictly war installations which were not considered to 
have commercial peacetime value, said he. If, contrary to ex- 
pectation, they could be sold at more than salvage value, so 
much the better, and advantage should be taken of such oppor- 
tunity, said he, adding that, lacking such sale, they should be 
salvaged and abandoned. He said the subject of disposal of 
government-owned tankers had been settled, at least for the 
time being, by passage of the surplus ship sale act. 

As to the two big-inch pipelines, Mr. Jacobsen said “if it 
had not been for these two lines it is doubtful if the war 
would have been over by now.” The two lines cost about $138,- 
000,000, he said. The cost of moving the petroleum by railway 
tank car over the cost by tanker would have been $384,000,000, 
he said, and referred to a statement showing a net saving to 
the government of $156,000,000, after amortizing the total cost 
of both lines and paying all operating expenses and costs of 
having oil delivered to the receiving terminals of the pipelines. 

“On a net basis of ‘cash in and out’ to the government,” 
he continued, “I understand the position is on original invest- 
ment of $138,000,000, less net revenue (after operating costs) 
of approximately $130,000,000, leaving a net investment of only 
about $8,000,000 with the govenment of course still owning the 
lines.” 

Against Government Operation 


Witnesses before the committee had been unanimous on 
the point that the lines should not be operated by the govern- 
ment, said Mr. Jacobsen, adding that there had been no similar 
unanimity as to what should be done with the lines. Referring 
to what he called “contradictory” evidence as to the conversion 
of the lines to gas, he said some witnesses had expressed the 
opinion that the adverse effect on employment and railroad 
traffic (because of the effect on eastern coal mining areas), 
would he far more than outweighed by the general stimulation 
of industry -and employment through the introduction of a 
cheap and very convenient fuel. Other witnesses had said the 
natural gas would largely be used for the enrichment of manu- 
factured gas and would to that extent replace oil now used for 
that purpose, he said, adding that “other witnesses claimed that 
the effect of bringing gas to the eastern seaboard through these 
lines would be widespread unemployment among coal miners 
and a very substantial reduction in railway. traffic with con- 
sequent unemployment among railroad men.” 

It had been agreed, he said, that if the lines could be 
operated to capacity the cost was competitive with that of 
transportation by modern tankers, but, he added, the cost 
per barrel transported increased rapidly and substantially with 
a reduction in the “throughput.” The great difficulty of keeping 
the lines filled under post-war conditions was one of the strong- 
est, if not the strongest arguments against the use of the lines 
for oil, he said, observing that great difficulties in that direc- 
tion had been encountered even in the war period when cost 
was disregarded. 

Under peacetime conditions, he said, costs became a gov- 
erning factor. Witnesses, and the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, 
apart from the question of strict cost figured on a statistical 
basis, had pointed out that lines would always lack the flexi- 
bility provided by tankers, said Mr. Jacobsen, as fluctuations in 
consumption and kind of products on the eastern seaboard 
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could be taken care of efficiently by tanker. In addition, he 
said, tankers could go direct to every port large enough to ac- 
commodate them, whereas pipeline terminals were fixed. 


Effect On Tankers 


Mr. Jacobsen said attention was called to the fact that 
“if by any kind of artificial support or by any open or hidden 
subsidy these lines are kept in operation, a corresponding num- 
ber of government-owned tankers will be kept idle, so that 
there would be no net gain to the government.” While figures 
had not been presented at the hearings, he said he endeavored 
to obtain some estimates relating to this phase, with the fol- 
lowing result: 


Assuming that the two lines were kept in operation at their com- 
bined total capacity of approximately 500,000 barrels daily, there would 
be a reduction of some 60 tankers of the T-2 type now engaged in the 
movement of this quantity of crude and refined products to the east 
coast. These tankers cost the government $2,900,000 to $3,000,000 each, 
on which basis the 60 tankers would represent a war-time investment 
of about $175,000,000. The original investment in the two pipelines 
was, as previously mentioned, about $138,000,000. The number of em- 
ployes needed by the two pipelines is estimated at about 1,300, and the 
crews of 60 tankers at about 2,500 men (in both cases exclusive of 
office employes). The cost of maintaining the 60 tankers in idleness 
and the-rate of deterioration while not in use is greater than the cor- 
responding costs of the two pipelines. It would seem therefore that 
any apparent gain by keeping the lines in operation by artificial means 
for the transportation of oil will be more than offset in other directions 
by unemployment, by idleness of more costly equipment, and by lack 
of efficiency and flexibility of operation. 


Maritime Commission Opposes Two 
“Frustrated Freight” Bills 


Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant mar- 
ine and fisheries, has made public an adverse report by Acting 
Chairman Macauley, of the Maritime Commission, on two bills 
relating to refunds to shippers by the federal government of 
certain freight charges collected for transportation not com- 
pleted by reason of the frustration of voyages on or about De- 
cember 1, 1941, and before February 16, 1942. 

The bills discussed in the commission’s report are H. R. 
2633 and H. R. 3802. Commissioner Macauley said that both 
bills had essentially the same background as public law 41, 
78th Congress, approved April 26, 1943, by which the War Ship- 
ping Administration was authorized to refund to shippers “sums 
collected by or for account of the United States as freight for 
transportation which was not completed by reason of frus- 
tration of the voyage in the week before and in the ten weeks 
immediately following the attack on Pearl Harbor.” He noted 
that certain ships that had lifted cargo for the Far East within 
that period had been ordered by the federal government to 
abandon their voyages in order to be available for military 
service or the transport of war materials. He said all claims 
coming within the terms of public law No. 41 had been satis- 
factorily settled by the W. S. A. Continuing, he said, in part: 


Although it was intended by Congress that the enactment of public 
law 41 would provide a standard of business conduct in this situation, 
only a portion of the operators, American and foreign, have made 
refunds in whole or in part of the freights collected upon commercial 
or equitable consideretions. . . . The United States Supreme Court... 
refused to review a lower court decision adverse to the shippers and has 
thereby determined that the shippers have no legal rights to the refunds 
of freights paid on short-landed cargoes. 

The apparent purpose of H. R. 2633 is to relieve those American 
shippers who used American-flag vessels, the operators of which have 
made no freight refunds....The bill. does not grant any relief to 
Americans who shipped on foreign-flag vessels... . 


Government Would Pay 


The net results which would follow passage of H. R. 2633 would 
be that government funds would be paid to the shippers involved 
in the amounts of their losses less an allowance to cover the operators’ 
expenses; that the operators who made no refunds would keep all the 
freights collected by them; and that the operators who made refunds 
would be financially penalized for voluntarily making refunds on 
account of such freights. 

The designed objective of H. R. 3802 is to further supplement public 
law 41 by an amendment thereto whereby freights collected on voyages 
within the contemplation of that act by corporations, 75 per cent of the 
stock of which is owned by the government, shall be considered as 
having been collected by or for the account of the government. 

The American President Lines...is the only corporation of which 
the Maritime Commission owns stock within the purview of the bill.... 

Among the incidents of stock ownership are the right to dividends, 
if any, to vote for the election of directors, and to participate in the 
assets on liquidation as a creditor. Ownership of a majority of the 
stock of a corporation therefore is to be distinguished from ownership 
of the corporation and there is also a distinction between the receipts 
of the company and the dividends that may be paid to stockholders 
therefrom. 

M. C. Policy on President Lines 


The Maritime Commission has consistently followed a, policy of 
electing as directors of American President Lines, Ltd., persons con- 
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sidered to be individually well-qualified to assume executive responsi- 
bility who as a group will constitute a directorate well grounded on 
all phases of the business and who will also safeguard and advance 
the interests which the stockholders, as a whole, the creditors and the 
public have in the company. The commission has also maintained a 
policy of considering itself a creditor as any other stockholder; of 
being as cooperative with the American President Lines, Ltd., as it is 
with other subsidized services but not more so; and of dealing with the 
company on a judicial basis in the exercise of its regulatory powers... . 

The commission does not believe that this policy should be deviated 
from in order to force the payment of claims supported only by equi- 
table considerations, without legislative sanction to use what amounts 
to governmental powers. With such legislative sanction, the board of 
directors'need consider only the interests of the common stockholders— 
the Maritime Commission and the minority stockholders. ... 

Under any arrangement so far considered, however, there is a 
possibility through the enactment of either one or both of these bills 
of giving support to the novel concept that the government should 
pay damages in any case following the exercise of its sovereign powers 
for the benefit of the entire nation which damages are supported 
only by equitable considerations but are wholly without legal sanction. 

In view of the foregoing observations, the Maritime Commission 
does not favor enactment of H. R. 2633 or the enactment of H. R. 3802 
in its present form. 





HARBOR USE AND LUMBER SUPPLY 


Authorization of an expenditure of $1,600,000 for improve- 
ment of the harbor of Crescent City, Calif., proposed in the 
War Department civil functions appropriation bill now pending 
in Congress, will provide access to 15 billion board feet of 
timber far removed from rail lines and will help to ease ‘one 
of the most critical bottlenecks in the veterans emergency hous- 
ing program, according to the National Housing Agency. It said 
Crescent City was an “open cove” on the northern California 
coast about 270 miles north of San Francisco. It added that 
present harbor conditions did not allow ocean-going vessels to 
use docking facilities at the port; that the project now con- 
templated would permit such vessels to use the port, and that 
lumber mills in the area now had to truck their lumber to a 
rail-head 70 miles away, at Arcata, “with resultant extra costs.” 


MONEY FOR I. C. C. PAY INCREASES 


The House committee on appropriations has reported a 
deficiency appropriation bill carrying appropriations for in- 
creased expenses of the Commission on account of employe pay 
increases authorized by Congress. The total additional appro- 
priation for the Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30 
is $896,400. 


RETURN OF DEBTOR ROADS ASKED 
The House judiciary committee has ordered a favorable 
report on H. R. 4779, introduced November 23, 1945, by repre- 
sentative Reed of Illinois. The objective of the bill is immediate 
return of railroads in reorganization to control and operation 
by old stockholders (see Traffic World, December 1, 1945, p. 
1344). The committe made several changes in the bill. 


HEARING ON RAIL SAFETY BILL 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee headed by Senator Johnson of Colorado will begin hear- 
ings April 15 on S. 1538, a bill introduced by Senator Wheeler, 
to promote the safety of railroad employes and travelers on 
the railroads and to promote efficiency of railroad operation 
by providing for the inspection and investigation by the Com- 
mission -of conditions under which train-dispatching service 
may be performed, and for the promulgation of rules and regu- 
lations governing such conditions. 


FEBRUARY PUBLIC WAREHOUSING FIGURES 


J. J. Capt, Director of the Census, reports merchandise 
warehouse space occupancy at the end of February as 87.9 per 
cent, as compared with 88.6 per cent for January, on the basis 
of reports from 627 public merchandise warehousing firms. 

He said those firms reported 1903 merchandise warehouse 
buildings as operated during the month, with a total of 49,- 
450,412 square feet of occupiable space intended for public 
warehousing of general merchandise, of which, they said, 43,- 
460,940 square feet had been occupied. 


RAIL FINANCIAL DATA 

At the end of December, 1945, Class I railroads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, had total current assets 
of $4,373,041,825, including $968,456,129 in cash and $1,593,176,- 
5°73 in temporary cash investments as compared with total cur- 
rent assets of $4,806,350,764, including $931,868,523 in cash and 
$1,833,332,775 in temporary cash investments at the end of De- 
cember, 1944, according to statement M-125, selected income 
and balance-sheet items of those roads, prepared by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. 

The statement showed that $109,149,719 of funded debt 
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would mature within six months from December 31, 1945. This 
compared with funded debt of $115,813,432 matured in the 
comparable 1944 period. 

Total current liabilities stood at $2,120,736,977 at the end 
of December, 1945, as against $3,031,353,833 at the end of De- 
cember, 1944. Included in the current liabilities was accrued 
tax liability of $757,424,586 at the end of December, 1945, as 
against $1,694,551,307 at the end of December, 1944. U. S. 
Government taxes accounted for $637,264,654 of the accrued 
tax liability at the end of December, 1945, as against $1,561,- 
754,600 at the end of December, 1944. 


Revenue Freight Loadings 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 23 totaled 
804,606 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 4,724 cars or six-tenths of one per cent above 
the preceding week; 12,135 cars or 1.5 per cent under the cor- 
responding week last year, and 27,028 cars or 3.5 per cent 
above the corresponding week of 1944. 

Miscellaneous loading totaled 364,797 cars; merchandise, 
1. c. 1., 125,021 cars; coal, 190,058 cars; grain and grain products, 
43,457 cars; live stock, 15,851; forest products, 41,657 cars; 
ore, 10,316 cars; and coke, 13,449 cars. 


C. & O.—Nickel Plate Merger 
Balked by “Holdup,” Says Young 


“Holdup tactics’ of a group of Nickel Plate preferred 
stockholders, “led by a number of foreigners, now residents in 
America,’ brought about the withdrawal by Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway of its offer to merge the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate), according to Robert R. Young, 
of Cleveland, chairman of the C. & O. board, in a statement to 
stockholders of Alleghany Corporation, March 26. Alleghany 
Corporation controls the Chesapeake & Ohio group of railroads, 
ee Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, and Wheeling & Lake 

rie. 

Merger proposals with respect to Nickel Plate and the 
other roads of the group were developed, said Mr. Young, after 
restoration of credit standing of Nickel Plate and Pere Mar- 
quette by debt reduction. The exchange offered by C. & O. for 
the Nickel Plate preferred stock was one share of new C. & O. 
convertible preferred stock and seven-tenths of a share of 
C. & O. common for each Nickel Plate preferred share. 

On that basis, Mr. Young declared, the C. & O. securities 
offered in exchange for the Nickel Plate preferred, on February 
14, 1946, would have commanded a price of about $152, com- 
pared with a market price of $124 a share for Nickel Plate 
preferred at that date. The maximum claim of Nickel Plate 
preferred holders, par and accumulated interest, amounts to 
$184 a share, but if that sum were paid in full, the recipient 
would have less after taxes than by acceptance of the C. & O. 
offer, Mr. Young stated. 

Describing the value of the C. & O. offer as representing a 
price 25 times the Nickel Plate’s projected earnings for 1946, 
Mr. Young said that “not only was the C. & O.’s offer more 
than fair, but it was also in excess of anything that the Nickel 
Plate stockholders may ever hope to receive,” adding: 


Before this proposal could be submitted to the stockholders or to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, organized opposition developed. 
It was led by a number of foreigners, now residents of America. These 
individuals all acquired Nickel Plate shares in recent years at low 
levels. Their holdings have appreciated substantially in anticipation 
of an offer by C. & O. for Nickel Plate stock. Unwilling to meet the 
unpredictable terms of this holdup group, C. & O. was reluctantly com- 
pelled to withdraw its proposal for unification of the four roads. 


Chesapeake & Ohio later submitted a definite proposal for 
merger of Pere Marquette which, said Mr. Young, it is hoped 
may be carried out to completion in 1946 (see Traffic World, 
February 23, p. 549). 


TOWMOTOR IN BROOKLYN WAREHOUSES 


A 50 per cent reduction in handling costs, plus reduction 
of serious accidents and fatigue, have been achieved through 
the use of Towmotor lift trucks at the Brooklyn warehouses 
of Bowne-Morton Stores, Inc., according to the Towmotor 
Corporation. The company purchased two lift trucks in 1944 
which have been in use ever since, for as long as 16 hours a 
day, six days a week—carrying, stacking and loading such ma- 
terials as crude rubber, oil drums, reels of cable, boxes of 
canned goods, etc. Saul Roude, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Bowne-Morton, said that “so satisfactorily have our 
problems been solved, we plan to buy more Towmotor lift 
trucks as soon as possible.” 
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Trainmen-Engineers Conclude 
Case Before Emergency Board 


Whitney asks that wage increases be made retroac- 
tive to August 1, 1945, defends demands limiting 
length of trains. Carrier witness tells board that 
union demands would boost wages as high as 140 
per cent 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on March 25 con- 
cluded their testimony before the three-man emergency board, 
in the Masonic Temple Building, Chicago, which is investigat- 
ing demands of the two operating brotherhoods for wage in- 
creases of $2.50 and changes in a number of working rules 
(see Traffic World, March 23, p. 803). 

One of the last union witnesses to appear was A. F. Whit- 
ney, of Cleveland, president of the B. of R. T. After reviewing 
the stages in the present dispute, Mr. Whitney accused the na- 
tion’s railroads of insincerity, stating that “during the almost 
eight months that have transpired since we filed notices of our 
proposals on the carriers last July 24, and in the conferences 
that have been held between us and the carriers, the carriers 
have not offered one red cent in increased wages. Nor have 
they agreed to a single improvement in our working conditions, 
notwithstanding the fact that rules pertaining to our working 
conditions have not been generally revised in a quarter of a 
century.” 

It is only in the railroad industry, said the witness. “that 
employers pay for eight hours and take ten hours, and boldly 
attempt to justify it.’ 

Adoption of the brotherhoods’ rules program by the rail- 
roads would “improve the service, eliminate unnecessary and 
unwarranted delays, thereby reducing operating costs,” and 
would “afford the employes better working conditions and give 
them more time at their homes,” said Mr. Whitney. 


Critical of 1. C. C. 


Recalling that Congress, in 1920, enacted a law which en- 
trusted the administration of a railroad safety campaign to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Whitney. stated: 


This weapon was handed to the Commission 26 years ago, but the 
facts are that the Commission is a weak, subservient body that has 
acted only when the failure to act would have loosed a storm of public 
protest and indignation. . . . It has become a shield to protect the 
offending railroads against the consequences of their criminal negli- 
gence. 


The head of the B. of R. T. defended the unions’ demand 
which would limit the maximum length of any freight tra‘n to 
3,000 feet or 70 cars, and the maximum length of any passenger 
train to 1,200 feet or 14 cars. In closing he demanded that 
wage increases be made retroactive to August 1, 1945. 


“Would Mean 140 Per Cent Increase” 


E. B. Perry, New Haven, Conn., personnel manager of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., was one of the 
first carrier witnesses to appear before the fact-finding board. 
Mr. Perry said that the wage and rules demands of the two 
brotherhoods would result in wage increases ranging as high 
as 140 per cent for a calendar day’s pay in the case of some en- 
gineers, when the increases demanded were coupled with the 
dual basis of pay under which train and engine service em- 
ployes now work. 

For example, Mr. Perry said, a passenger engineer or fire- 
man making the 4,800-mile maximum monthly mileage limita- 
tion would receive, at the proposed increase of 25 per cent or 
$2.50 a basic day, a minimum monthly increase of $120. 


“Must Hold Price Structure” 


Dr. J. H. Parmelee, of Washington, D. C., director, bureau of 
railway economics, Association of American Railroads, told the 
board that “it is the responsibility of all of us to hold the exist- 
ing price structure.” 


It would take an increase of 37 per cent in freight revenue 
to pay the wage demands and provide the same net as was 
earned in 1941 by the railroads, he said. It is a question as to 
what extent the railroads’ rate structure can be raised without 
diverting so much traffic from the rails as to minimize the 
effect of rate increases on revenue, Dr. Parmelee stated. 

The A. A. R. economist pointed out that the principal post- 
war concern of the railroads was ‘centered on the volume of 
traffic they can obtain, and the cost levels at which they will 
be able to handle such volume,” adding: 


Both freight and passenger traffic have decreased since the end of 
the war and further sharp declines can be expected in 1946 and the 
next two years. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


The prospective post-war shrinkage in gross revenues will produce 
a serious financial position for the railroads. This would become even 
more serious if so large an element of operating costs as wage rates 
is increased over existing levels. The railroad payroll in 1945 absorbed 
more than 40 cents. of every dollar of railroad revenue. 


Net railway operating income in 1946 would fall far short 
of servicing adequately the $28,000,000,000 property investment 
of class I railways, predicted Dr. Parmelee, even if no allowance 
piace made for any wage increase that the board might recom- 
mend. 


Two Arbitration Boards End 
Hearings on Wage Demands 


Boards will report back to disputants April 3. In- 
creases demanded by the unions would set off an 
inflation spiral, warns counsel for the railroads. De- 
cision of boards will be binding, retroactive to 
January 1 


Two arbitration boards, sitting in the Masonic Temple 
Building, Chicago, on March 26 concluded hearings on demands 
of 18 railroad unions for wage increases from the nation’s 
railroads. Except for brief recesses, the hearings have been 
in progress since February 22 (see Traffic Work, March 2, 
p. 613). Fifteen non-operating unions are demanding wage in- 
creases of $2.40 daily, and three operating brotherhoods are 
demanding a $2.50 daily wage boost. According to terms of 
the arbitration agreement, any award will be retroactive to 
January 1, 1946, and will be binding upon all parties. 

The two boards will sift the evidence and report to the 
labor and management committees on ~April 3. ; 

Members of the six-man arbitration board which heard the 
case of the 15 non-operating unions are: Neutral members, 
Herbert B. Rudolph, Pierce, S. D., a judge of the South Dakota 
supreme court, and Ernest M. Tipton, Jefferson City, Mo., a 
judge of the Missouri supreme court; railroad representatives, 
Ralph Budd, Chicago, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, and J. Carter Fort, of Washington, D. C., 
vice-president, law department, Association of American Rail- 
roads; and union members, E. E. Milliman, Detroit, president 
of the Maintenance of Way Employes, and Felix H. Knight, 
Kansas City, president of the Railway Carmen. 


Richard F. Mitchell, Ft. Dodge, Ia., chief justice of the 
Iowa supreme court, is the neutral member of the three-man 
board which heard claims of the three operating brotherhoods. 
Revelle W. Brown, Philadelphia, president of the Reading Rail- 
road Co., represented the railroads, and Carl J. Goff, Chicago, 
assistant president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, represented the unions. 


“Increases Sought Would Ruin Roads” 


The wage increases sought by the unions “would ruin the 
railroad industry, irreparably injure the national economy and 
set off a spiral inflation which it has been the whole policy of 
the government to prevent,” Elmer A. Smith, counsel for the 
carriers, said March 26 in closing argument before the three- 
man board. 

Increases in railway wages, he said, have a greater effect 
upon railway rates than wage increases have upon prices in 
other industries. Mr. Smith said the cost of labor in the rail- 
way industry is about one-half of total costs, which is a “far 
greater percentage than in most other industries.” 


The present wage demands of railroad employes constitute 
the third request for increases since 1941. Since that year, he 
said, railroad employes have received increases amunting to 
about 20 cents an hour. Average annual compensation for these 
employes, said Mr. Smith, “ranged from $2,692 for switch 
tenders, the lowest of any of the operating groups, to $5,422, 
the earnings of road freight engineers and motormen. The 
average annual earnings for all transportation employes for 
1944 was $3,564.” 


What Higher Wages Would Mean 


William T. Faricy, counsel for the nation’s railroads, gave 
substantially the same testimony before the six-man board 
arbitrating wage demands of the non-operating unions. 

Any wage increase must mean even higher freight rates 
than the raise in those rates which will be necessary to take 
care of the expenses already absorbed in times of higher vol- 
ume, Mr. Faricy warned the board. 

“Higher rates,” he said, “will increase the cost of trans- 
portation which is a part of the cost of almost every commodity 
consumed in our country. In the last analysis the great mass 
of our people must pay in one form or another these increased 
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wages which will be reflected in the necessarily higher freight 
rates. . 
“Since any increase granted by this board will be retro- 
active to January 1,” Mr. Faricy concluded, “an award of 10 
cents an hour, using that amount as a ceiling and to show its 
cost, would mean that by a week from today we would already 
owe the employes $91,000,000, not a cent of which can ever be 
recouped in increased freight rates because it will be mid- 
summer, at the earliest, before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s administrative processes could permit a rate increase 
to become effective. By that time another $91,000,000 would 
have rolled up.” 


December Rail Workers’ Pay 
Slightly Lower 


Class I steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal 
companies, reported total compensation for December, 1945, of 
$314,134,593 to a total of 1,396,988 employes listed as of the 
middle of the month, according to a compilation of wage statis- 
tics of those roads, statement M-300, prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. The total 
compensation for December, 1944, was $323,490,121. 


The employment was a decrease of 3,449, or 0.25 per cent, 
under the number reported for December, 1944. The total num- 
ber of hours paid for was 3.12 per cent less and the total com- 
pensation was 2.89 per cent less in December, 1945, than in 
December, 1944. A comparison of the number of employes 
who received pay in the month with the total hours paid for 
showed 204 hours an employe in December, 1945, and 213 hours 
in December, 1944. Employes paid on an hourly basis in De- 
cember, 1945, received pay for 32,596.949 hours of overtime, 
which was 12.90 per cent of the straight time paid for. The 
corresponding percentage for December, 1944, was 13.29. 

Compensation for “time paid for but not worked” for De- 
cember, 1945, was reported as follows: Executives, officials, 
and staff assistants, $79,231; professional, clerical, and general, 
$441,380 (daily basis), and $2,737,962 (hourly basis); mainte- 
nance of way and structures, $45,234 (daily basis), and $1,122,- 
930 (hourly basis); maintenance of equipment and stores, $121,- 
950 (daily basis), and $2,590,573 (hourly basis); transportation 
—other than train, engine, and yard, $89,236 (daily basis), and 
$1,635,686 (hourly basis); and transportation—yardmasters, 
switch tenders and hostlers, $89,807 (daily basis), and $70,075 
(hourly basis). ? 

In the train and engine service, compensation for Decem- 
ber, 1945, was reported as follows: Straight time actually 
worked, $58,981,237; straight time paid for, $71,325,260; over- 
time paid for, $9,984,633; constructive allowances, $4,836,792; 
total, $86,146,685. Miles actually run totaled 542,474,880 and 
miles paid for but not run totaled 62,013,832. 


Early Hits Government Aid 
to Air, Water, Highways 


The growing contest for passenger traffic between the rail- 
roads and other forms of commercial transportation is develop- 
ing more and more into a race between funds supplied by pri- 
vate investors and money taken from the pockets of the tax- 
payers, Stephen Early, former White House secretary and now 
vice-president of Pullman, Inc., told the Cleveland Advertisin 
Club, March 22. 4 


Pointing to the increasing outlaw of tax-raised funds by 
the federal and local governments for airfields and airways, 
waterways and highways, Mr. Early said that “facilities built 
from tax-raised dollars and made available for transportation 
agencies, other than the railroads, in the past 20 years have 
cost the taxpayers more than has been spent by private in- 
vestors on American railroads in more than a. century.” 

Speaking of the land grants extended by the federal gov- 
— in the early days of railroad construction, Mr. Early 
said: 

Of the total railroad mileage in the United States today 
only 8 per cent was built on land-grant property. When granted, 
this property was actually valued at $125,000,000. In return 
the railroads contracted to transport government troops and 
property—for all time—at rates far below the standard. The 
result is that against its original grant of $125,000,000, the 
United States up to the end of 1944 had received in repayment 
more than $1,000,000,000 in reduced fares and rates. 

The main reliance of the railroads in the post-war era 
will be their innovations in equipment that assure luxuries and 
conveniences impossible in other means of travel, “never pre- 
viously enjoyed,” Mr. Eddy stated. 
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Essair Gets 25c Temporary 
Air Mail Rate 


C. A. B. fixes rate on airport-to-airport mileage basis, 
retroactive to August 1, 1945. Continues proceeding 
until accurate experience and operation data are 
accumulated to provide reliable basis for determin- 
ing reasonable final rate. Says local air transport 
presents difficult economic problem. Cost compari- 
sons given 


A temporary rate for the transportation of mail by Essair, 
Inc., has been set by the Civil Aeronautics Board at 25 cents a 
revenue mile on an airport-to-airport mileage basis, retroac- 
tively effective to the beginning of the carrier’s mail service on 
August 1, 1945. The board has ordered that the proceeding 
should remain open and be continued until accurate experience 
and operation data have been accumulated to provide a sound 
and reliable basis for the determination of a fair and reasonable 
final rate of pay for the carriage of mail. 

Essair operated over route No. 64 between the terminal 
points Houston and Amarillo, Tex., via the intermediate points 
Austin, San Angelo, Abilene, and Lubbock, Tex., for which 
0" no mail rate had heretofore been established, said the 

~ &. B. 

Essair was the first of the so-called “local” air carriers to 
ge biven a temporary certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, said the C. A. B., adding that this certificate was ef- 
fective until September 31, and subject to the condition that the 
carrier serve each intermediate point on each schedule. In its 
opinion awarding the temporary certificate, the C. A. B. said: 


The rendering of local air transportation such as Essair has pro- 
posed presents a difficult economic problem to which a great deal of 
study is being devoted and it is desirable that this study be supple- 
mented by the accumulation of actual experience with new types of 
operation of particular interest or of potential importance. The service 
which will be rendered by local carriers concentrating upon the prob- 
lems of a limited region in which the terrain and climate are generally 
favorable to such operations, and emphasizing service to intermediate 
points rather than competition for through traffic, seems to be suf- 
ficiently distinctive in character and of sufficient interest in relation 
to the general planning of future development to justify its estab- 
lishment in the West Texas area on an experimental basis. 


_Essair’s costs a revenue plane mile on an airport-to-airport 
basis were 88 cents in August, 61 cent in September, and 72 
cents in October, 1945, and non-mail revenues a plane mile for 
the corresponding periods were 5’ cents, 23 cents, and 25 cents, 
respectively, said the C. A. B. This, it continued, gave a range 
in the deficiency of non-mail revenues under total reported costs 
from 83 cents a plane mile for the obviously abnormal first 
month to 38 cents for the second month of operation. The per- 
formance factor, which fluctuated from 90 per cent of the miles 
scheduled for August, to 78 per cent for October, said the C. 
A. B., gave further evidence of the abnormality of Essair’s 
present operations. It added: 


The lack of more recent comparable data and petitioner’s limited 
and fluctuating experience to date obviously do not provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for forecasting the probable future operating results in 
respect to either the costs or the revenues which may be realized. Under 
these circumstances, it must be concluded that the determination of any 
mail rate for petitioner as of this date is, in large part, a matter of 
uncertain estimate. But under the civil aeronautics act, the Post Office 
Department cannot pay for mail service rendered by an air carrier 
except upon an order of the Board fixing and determining a rate of 
mail compensation. Under these circumstances, adherence to our ordi- 
nary procedure for establishing a final mail rate would probably result 
in an extended hearing and consequent substantial delay before peti- 
tioner could receive any mail pay for services performed. 


W. A. C. ALLOCATES SURPLUS TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Thirty-one surplus two- and four-engine transport aircraft 
have been assigned to one foreign and 18 domestic applicants in 
an allocation announced by the War Assets Corporation. 

Eight veterans or veteran-operated air services were al- 
located a total of 17 Beech AT-11’s, and another veteran- 
operated airline was assigned two Douglas C-54A’s. 

This brings the grand total of surplus transports allocated 
to 656. Of this number, domestic applicants have been assigned 
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495 planes, and foreign applicants, 161. These were revised 
figures which take into account rejections of planes previously 
allocated, W. A. C. said, adding: 


California Eastern Airlines, San Francisco, operated by William 
Hoelle, received an allocation of two C-54A’s. Three C-54A’s were 
previously allocated to CEA, which is engaged in air freight service. 

Largest single allocation was one of five AT-11’s to Transairways 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. This company, organized by veterans, will 
engage in air mail pick-up service in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The company now-has an application pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to inaugurate this service. 

Two other veterans, Capt. J. K. Coltharp, Austin, Texas, and Paul 
A. Weber, Long Beach, Calif., were allocated three AT-11’s each. 
Captain Coltharp, with several veteran associates, will operate an aerial 
photographic service. Mr. Weber plans to set up a high priority ex- 
press and personnel air service. 


Air Freight Applicants Hold 
Hearing with C. A. B. 


Applicants in 18 Civil Aeronautics Board proceedings for 
authority to transport freight by airplane held a prehearing con- 
ference with C. A. B. officials, March 25, to discuss procedure 
in a proposed consolidation of the proceedings. 

The applicants were Denver Chicago Trucking Co. (No. 
810), which has asked for a certificate to transport air freight 
from Chicago, Ill., to Los Angeles, Calif., and Seattle, Wash.; 
Southwestern Freight (No. 867), Long Beach, Calif., to New 
York, N. Y.; Keeshin Air Freight (No. 910), continental United 
States; Knowles Vans, Inc. (No. 952), Boston, Mass., to San 
Francisco, Calif.; All States Freight (No. 973), Boston to 
Washington, D. C., and New York to St. Louis, Mo.; Gilbertville 
Trucking Co. (No. 1129), Ware, Mass., to Washington; New 
York-Los Angeles (No. 1149), Los Angeles to New York; As- 
sociated Truck Lines (No. 1267), Boston to Detroit, Mich., and 
Louisville, Ky., to Detroit; Skyway Transportation (No. 1409), 
Paterson, N. J., to San Francisco; Arthur A. Fogarty (No. 1564), 
Springfield, Mass., to Los Angeles; Faster Flying Freight (No. 
1569), Brownsville, Tex., to Detroit; Keith B. Van Zante (No. 
1572), Los Angeles to New York; Delsea Airlines (No. 1663), 
New York and Philadelphia, Pa., to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.; Globe Freight Airlines (No. 1669), Boston to Miami, Fla.; 
Hoosier Air Freight (No. 1675), Indianapolis, Ind., to Newarx, 
N. J.; South Air Freight Express (No. 2004), New Orleans, La., 
to Chicago; Minute Men Air Freight (No. 2186), Washington -to 
Newark; and American Air Express (No. 2153), Boston to Los 
Angeles, and New York to Miami. 





AIRLINE OWNERSHIP INQUIRY ASKED 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Anchorage, Alaska, has asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, in No. 2242, to investigate to determine 
whether there is common ownership and control of Alaska Air- 
lines, Inc., and the Kansas City-Kaw Valley Railroad Co. in vio- 
lation of section 408 of the civil aeronautics act. It said that ac- 
‘cording to documents filed with the C. A. B., R. W. Marshall 
was a large stockholder in both Alaska Airlines and the Kaw 
Valley Co., which in turn owned a majority of stock of the 
m. ©.-K. V. BR. Co. 





Air Certificate Applications 


Airline transportation of bulk freight to and from agricul- 
tural and industrial areas under a scheduled service is planned 
by Slick Airways, Inc., San Antonio, Tex., according to an appli- 
cation filed by that company with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The applicant said it now operated as a nonscheduled private or 
contract carrier of freight. 


This carrier, in No. 2243, asked for authority to transport 
such freight between the Texas agricultural, seafood and manu- 
facturing area and the middle west industrial area, between 
the middle west and the eastern seafood and industrial area, 
between the California agricultural and industrial area and the 
middle west, between the southern Florida agricultural and 
industrial area and the east and the middle west. and between 
Texas and the east, Texas and California, and Californa and 
the east. 


Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Inc., San Juan, P. R., has asked 
for authoritv to establish air routes between San Juan and 
New York, N. Y. and Washington, D. C. (No. 2245); San Juan 
and LaGuaira, Venezuela, via intermediate points (No. 2246); 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I., and Curacao. N. W. I., via inter- 
mediate points and areas (No. 2247); and San Juan and King- 
ston, Jamaica, via intermediate points (No. 2248). It also asked 
for exemption orders permitting foreign air transportation 
between Christiansted and Curacao, via intermediate points and 
areas (No. 2249), and between San Juan and. Kingston, via 
intermediate points and areas (No. 2250). 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Veterans’ Air Express Co., Newark, N. J., in No. 2244, asked 
authority to conduct scheduled air transportation of persons, 
property, and mail between Buffalo, N. Y. and Miami, Fla., via 
various intermediate points, including Rochester, N. Y., Newark. 
N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and 
Greensboro, N. C., and between Buffalo and Seattle, Wash.., 
via various intermediate points including Rochester, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Greensboro, Macon, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., Houston and San Antonio, Tex., Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Los Angeles, Calif. 


AIR FORWARDER HEARING POSTPONED 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has indefinitely postponed a 
prehearing conference that had been set for March 27, in its 
air freight-forwarder service proceeding, No. 681 et al., at the 
request of John R. Turney, counsel for Acme Air Express, Inc., 
on behalf of the applicants. 

In a letter to the board Mr. Turney said he requested 
postponement because, under a recent act of Congress, the 
“entire relations between freight forwarders and motor car- 
riers” were undergoing investigation. He said the result of 
that investigation would determine largely the character of 
service that forwarding companies would be able to provide in 
connection with their proposed air-forwarder service. 

Besides Acme, other applicants in the proceeding were 
Universal Air Freight Corporation, Air Freight Forwarders, 
Inc., and Airways Freight, Inc. 


FEBRUARY INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS 

International air express continued to gain in February, 
with a 35.4 per cent increase in volume of shipments over the 
same month in 1945, the air express division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency reported today. February’s air shipments reached 
a total of 30,630, with charges paid by shippers of $119,979, 
compared with 22,616 shipments in February, 1945, with charges 
of $84,760. This marked a 41.55 per cent gain for the month. 


WESTERN PACIFIC’S POST-WAR PLANS 

For the purpose of discussing and activating post-war plans 
of the Western Pacific and its subsidiaries, Henry E. Poulterer, 
vice-president, traffic, has called a meeting of approximately 
50 freight and passenger traffic officials and representatives from 
19 cities, to be held in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, begin- 
ning March 25. The meeting will discuss increased industrializa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast states; improvement in handling of 
freight and passenger traffic; means of taking care of needs of 
the shipping and traveling public; and plans for the inaugura- 
tion and operation of the daily stream-lined California zephyrs, 
with vista-dome cars, between San Francisco and Chicago. In- 
formational tours to various points in central California served 
by the Western Pacific will be made. 

Speakers will include Charles Elsey, president of the West- 
ern Pacific; Harry A. Mitchell, president of the Sacramento 
Northern and Tidewater Southern; Col. E. W. Mason, vice- 
president and general manager; Mr. Poulterer; Malcolm W. 
Roper, freight traffic manager; and Joseph G. Wheeler, general 
passenger agent. 





WHITE PREDICTS FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT 


Warren T. White, special assistant to receivers, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, speaking on “Florida’s Prospects in the Years 
Ahead,” before the Rotary Club of Tallahassee, Fla., on March 
27, said that Florida faced a future filled with bright oppor- 
tunities for economic progress. “This state possesses every 
requisite for continued expansion in agriculture, industry and 
commerce, and for the building of a higher degree of prosperity 
than we have known before,” he continued. 

The speaker stated that Florida’s well publicized tourist 
attractions, and her record in the production of citrus fruits and 
winter vegetables, have to some extent diverted attention from 
the notable progress made in manufacturing. Mr. White en- 
visioned greater developments in the processing of food, can- 
ning and preserving of citrus fruits, livestock raising. meat 
packing, and the establishment of industries based on such crops 
as ramie, tung oil, and other plants indigenous to Florida soils. 
“By and large the limitations which will circumscribe Florida’s 
paved growth will be laid down by her own people,” he con- 
cluded. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER BECOMES ALDENS, INC. 


Stockholders of the Chicago Mail Order Co. voted March 
26 to change the corporate name to-Aldens, Inc., effective im- 
mediately, according to Robert W. Jackson, president. The 
change was made for the convenience of customers, and in no 
way effects policy or management, said Mr. Jackson. For many 
years the Alden name has been used by the 57-year-old Chicago 
— Order Co. to identify its quality lines of fashion merchan- 

ise. 
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Maritime Commission Files 
Annual Report 
Ship construction accomplished under merchant 


marine act, 1936, reviewed: 6,469 vessels of all types 
built at estimated total cost of more than thirteen 


billion dollars. Says American Merchant Marine 
should carry about half of nation’s foreign trade 


The Maritime Commission, in its annual report to Congress 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, submitted this week, 
pointed to “the revival of American ship building under 
stimulus of the merchant marine act of 1936” and told of the 
accomplishments of the commission in meeting the war-time 
demands for shipping. 

The report covers specifically the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, and summarizes the activities of the commission since 


it was instituted in September, 1936. Under the heading, “total 
construction,” it said: 


From inception of the commission’s construction program in 1937 to 
the end of the fiscal year 1945 there were built and delivered under com- 
mission supervision, and for which funds were expended by the commis- 
sion, a total of 6,469 vessels of all types, including 1,215 small craft, and 
47 vessels taken over and completed by the Navy, for which adequate 
financial arrangement and reimbursement are in effect. The estimated 
total cost to the commission for ship construction is $13,017,355,258. 

War—3D cancellations in August, 1945, brought a readjustment in 
the commission’s building program. Reconciliation of the actual sched- 
ule as of the end of the fiscal year with the cancellations of August, 
shows a readjustment which, as of June 30, 1945, left 471 vessels 
(4,482,600 deadweight tons) under construction or contract. This ex- 
cludes 3 vessels that had been included in the cancellations, but re- 
stored by commission action. 


The readjustments reflect a total of construction contracted for by 


the commission to June 30, 1945, of 6,940 vessels of all types embracing 
55,262,402 deadweight tons. 


The report said in the war the United Nations shipping pool 
was enlarged by American tonnage to the point of replacing, 
by the end of 1943, all the United Nations shipping losses. 

Of the vessel totals, 2,587 were standard Liberty ships. The 
remainder were tankers, the commission’s long range C-types, 
Victory ships, and others built for or transferred to military use. 


In the fiscal year, 1,599 ships aggregating 14,533,564 tons 
were completed. 


Procurement for the shipbuilding program was practically 
completed within the fiscal year, under the repricing act the 
commission reviewed the contracts of about 3,500 prime con- 
tractors and approximately 1,000 subcontractors, and recoveries 
have exceeded $20,000,000. 


Four hundred and forty eight vessels of 152,383 gross tons 
were transferred to alien ownership or registry in the fiscal 
period. Sales of 10 American-owned vessels to non-citizens were 
disapproved, while charters of 25 ships to al‘ens were approved. 


Personnel of the commission remained almost level in 


number, with 10,781 employes at the beginning and 10,770 at the 
end of the fiscal year. 


A contract settlement and surplus materials division was 
created in January, 1945. By the end of the year 7,061 contract 
terminations involving $212,986,000 were effected. 

The commission was designated as the disposal agency for 
surplus marine materials and by the end of the fiscal year. on 
materials appraised at $11.600.000, there had been recovered in 
sales the amount of $8,375,000 a rate of 73 per cent. 

The division of vessel disposal and government aids, 
initiated in the year. is now charged with disposal of surp'us 
war-built vessels under the ship sales act of 1946. It will also 
administer provisions of the act of 1936 relating to financial 
parity for American shinbuilders and shiv operators which will 
become an enlarged and important activity in months to come. 

In the year construction subsidy aid was granted for 62 ves- 
sels compared to 7 the previous year. Grants since the inception 
of the commission total 258. 

In the year 10 ship overators were allowed trade-in value 
on 33 old vessels to be applied to 25 new ships. , Thirty-five ships 
were sold to private operators and 59 more were being con- 
structed for sale under contract. 

The report covers development of research on the applica- 
tion of gas turbines to marine propulsion, which promises more 
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fuel economy with reduced weight, space and cost over a certain 
power range. 

The report mentions the commission’s new ship designs for 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific services, which were well ad- 
vanced in the fiscal period. There was also a revision of the 
commission’s well-known C-3 type, to incorporate increased 
speed and improvements in cargo handling leading to further 
operating economy. ; 

On the future of American shipbuilding, the report cites 
the heavy demands from shipping companies for information on 
which to base possible requirements for post-war trades. 

A principal study of the commission was that relating to 
trade routes and requirements. Although not computed in the 
fiscal year, it was submitted to the industry for comment shortly 
thereafter. ; 

The commission reiterated its general position that the 
American Merchant Marine could and should carry about 50 
per cent of the Nation’s foreign trade, in addition to all domestic 
waterborne commerce protected by statute. 


Put Maritime Commission in 
Commerce Dept., Says Warren 


Abolition of War Shipping Administration also urged 
by Comptroller General who has investigated both 
agencies. Maritime Commission needs a “thorough- 
going reorganization,” he says. Independent agency 
not desirable in this field, he indicates 


In response to an inquiry of Representative Cochran, of 
Missouri, Lindsay C. Warren, comptroller general of the United 
States, has written the congressman that, in his judgment, the 
Maritime Commission ought to be placed under the Department 
of Commerce. The War Shipping Administration ought to be 
abolished without delay and any of its necessary functions 
transferred to the Maritime Commission, said he. 


Representative Cochran said he had taken it upon himself 
to ask Mr. Warren “what would be his recommendation in 
reference to the United States Maritime Commission in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the executive branch of the 
government.” He added that Mr. Warren had had considerable 
experience with the Maritime Commission and had made sev- 
eral reports to Congress. 


Under the reorganization act of 1945, Mr. Warren pointed 
out, the responsibility for proposing reorganization plans was 
upon the President. 


“IT have not been consulted as to any such plans, and it 
would not be proper for me to inject myself into the picture in 
the development of reorganization plans generally,” said the 
comptroller general, adding: 


However, the General Accounting Office, because of the character 
of the audit made of the Maritime Commission under section 207 of 
the merchant marine act of 1936—which includes a voucher audit as 
well as an examination of the commission’s books and records—and the 
investigation of its financial transactions, has had a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to observe the internal workings and particularly the financial 
administration of the commission. Several reports have been made to 
the Congress concerning financial transactions of the commission and 
the War Shipping Administration. Our investigations of these trans- 
actions have convinced me that because of the administrative situation 
and the vast sums involved, the commission should be the first agency 
to be reorganized, and that the commission itself should be placed 
under a cabinet officer, subject to the provisions of section 5 (a) (6) of 
the reorganization act relative to quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative 
functions. The President’s approval of the ship sales act, referred to 
in your letter, emphasizes the need for speed in effecting needed 
changes before the commission embarks upon the disposition of vessels 
costing billions of dollars. Also, I believe that the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration should be abolished without delay and that any of its 
functions which it is found necessary and proper to carry on thereafter 
should be transferred to the Maritime Commission. 


Reasons for Recommendation 


In considering which executive department could most effectively 
administer the affairs of the Commission, the Commerce Department 
probably will occur to you immediately. While I realize that one of 
the purposes of the merchant marine act of 1936 was to establish the 
Maritime Commission as an independent agency, in contrast to the 
subordinate position of the former Shipping Board bureau in the De- 
partment of Commerce, such independence, in my opinion, has not 
worked to the best interests of the government as a whole. Placing 
the commission under the Commerce Department would permit coordi- 
nation of its functions with other functions of the department relating 
to commerce. 

I have already advised Chairman Bland of the House committee 
on merchant marine and fisheries of my convictions in these matters. 
Such convictions have only been strengthened by the audits of the 
financial transactions of the Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration for the fiscal year 1943, recently completed by 
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the General Accounting Office after much difficulty due to the incom- 
plete state of the accounts. 
Visited by Commissioners 

Following the publication of the audit reports, the three members 
of the Maritime Commission then in office—Capt. Edward Macauley, 
acting chairman, Hon. John M. Carmody, and Hon. Raymond S. Mc- 
Keough—called upon me at my office and offered their full cooperation 
with the General Accounting Office in its suggestions for improvement 
of the accounting procedures and practices of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administration and in its efforts to protect 
the expenditure of public funds under contracts within the administra- 
tive control of those agencies. Captain Macauley has elsewhere ex- 
pressed the determined purpose of the Commission as now constituted 
to institute a system of accounting which will be entirely acceptable, 
and some changes in personnel have already taken place within the 
commission. I was much impressed by the earnestness of purpose of 
the commission members who visited me. However, I feel, and I so 
advised those members, that the only way to insure a permanent im- 
provement in the organization and activities of the commission is 


through a thoroughgoing reorganization pursuant to the reorganiza- 
tion act. ; 


SHIP CONFERENCE AGREEMENTS 


The Maritime Commission announced the filing for approval 
of two ship conference agreements covering east and westbound 
movement between Great Lakes ports and Europe, as follows: 

No. 7820, to establish Great-Lakes-London and Bordeaux-Hamburg 
Range-Eastbound Conference Agreement, relating to the eastbound trade 
from U. S. and Canadian Great Lakes ports, St. Lawrence River, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland to continental European ports 
within the Bordeaux-Hamburg range and port of London. Ask approval 
before April 1, otherwise the agreement to have no force or effect. 

No. 7830, to establish Great Lakes-London and Bordeaux-Hamburg 
Range-Westbound Conference Agreement, relating to the westbound 
trade from continental European ports within the Bordeaux-Hamburg 
range and the port of London to Great Lakes ports of the U. S. and 
Canada, St. Lawrence River, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and New 


Brunswick. Ask approval before April 1, otherwise the agreement to 
have no force and effect. 


The Maritime Commission has announced the cancellation, 
March 22, of agreements Nos. 1509 and 1509-1. The original 
agreement covered service between New York and ports in 
British India, Ceylon, Burmah and return (except from Bom- 
bay) by Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., and Andrew 
Weir & Co. Agreement No. 1509-1 provided for the substitu- 
_ in that service of The Bank Line Limited for Andrew Weir 

Co. 

The Commission has also announced the approval, March 
22, of agreement No. 7566, between A/S J. Ludgwig Mowinckels 
Rederi and Westfal-Larson & Co., A/S., Norwegian corpora- 
tions of Bergen, Norway, establishing a joint service under the 
trade name “Southern Cross Line” between Canadian and 
United States Atlantic and U. S. Gulf ports, on the one hand, 


and the ports of Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil, on 
the other. 


RAILWAY-EXPRESS-MATSON CO. AGREEMENT 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and Matson Navigation Co. 
have filed with the Maritime Commission agreement No. 7571. 
Under the agreement Matson agrees to transport the business 
of the Express Agency between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor and Hawaiian Islands Ports, with eight named excep- 
tions. Payment is to be made on the weight of shipments car- 
ried (not including packing cases or safes provided by the 
Express Agency and used in this service) at a rate of 2% cents 
+e pound, moving picture films to be included in that classifica- 
ion. 

The exception set up other rates on other than gold coin; 
paper currency and/or gold coin; baggage; refrigerated cargo, 
N.O.S.; fresh pineapples under refrigeration; corpses, livestock, 
etc; empty packing cases. The agreement also provides, in addi- 
tion to the rates in the excepted items, that the Express Com- 
pany will pay on excess valuation, “from which they receive an 
extra revenue,” at rate of 5 cents per $100 or fraction thereof. 


; The Express Company, under the agreement, carries marine 
insurance against all risks. 


PACIFIC COAST EUROPEAN AGREEMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced that the date of 
the adjourned hearing in No. 648, Pacific Coast European Con- 
ference Agreement (Agreements Nos. 5200 and 5200-2), sched- 
uled for April 1, has been postponed to April 15. The hearing 
will be held in the assembly room, Mills Tower Bldg., 220 Bush 
St., San Francisco, Calif., by Examiner Robert Furness. 


SHIPPING LINES’ RESERVE FUNDS 

According to data sent to the Senate commerce committee 
and the House committee on merchant marine and fisheries by 
Acting Chairman Edward Macauley, of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, reserve funds amounting to nearly $218,000,000 had been 
set up by American steamship companies up to December 31, 
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1945. Twelve subsidized lines had capita] reserve funds of $71- 
414,829 and special reserve funds of $66,137,827. Twenty-eight 
other shipping companies had set up construction reserve funds 
of $80,446,753. 


MARITIME COMMISSION HONORS VICKERY 


The Maritime Commission has adopted a resolution on the 
death of Vice Admiral Howard L. Vickery, who retired recently 
as vice chairman of the commission, declaring, among other 
things, that the admiral had direct supervision of the unpre- 
cedented wartime shipbuilding that provided the United States 
with the largest merchant fleet in the world’s history. Admiral 
Vickery, who was also deputy war shipping administrator, died 
at Palm Springs, Calif., March 21. 

Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, in remarks in the House, March 25, praised 
Admiral Vickery and the work he had done in supervising the 
construction of the war-built merchant fleet of the United States. 

“In my opinion,” said he, “our victory in World War II is 
largely due to his foresight, his service, and his sacrifice. He 
had upon his shoulders, more largely than did any other man, 
the burden of building a merchant marine to win this war. 
Vice Admiral Vickery’s record of building over 5,000 ships far 
surpasses all preceding records. It is the world’s greatest ship- 
building achievement. . . . Admiral Vickery was stricken during 
the war and spent some weeks in the hospital though by no 
means so long as he should have been there. He was devoted 
to his work. He could not give up, and even when his physical 
strength and vigor was impaired, he carried on until victory 
was won. There could be no rest for him while others fought. 
He is now a casualty of the great war as surely and as certainly 
as one who fell on the firing lines.” 


M. C. RESERVE SHIPPING FLEET 


With the addition of 74 ships that were seriously damaged, 
overage or unneeded in current ocean operations, the tempor- 
ary reserve fleet of the American merchant marine grew to a 
total of 482 vessels in the month ended March 15, the Maritime 
Commission has announced. The deadweight tonnage added 
was approximately 621,150, raising the total in sanctuary to 
approximately 4,484,350 deadweight tons, said the commission, 
adding: 


First use was made of a site in the Willamette River, at Portland, 
Ore., as temporary anchorage for reserve ships, five Libertys being 
placed there the past month. During the month also one C1-M-AV1 
and two Z-ET1 vessels were witrdrawn from Suisun Bay, Calif., and 
returned to active service. 

Largest number of accessions was in the James River, Va., where 
40 vessels were added to the fleet. Of these 17 were Liberty ships; 
13 were Victory ships of the AP5 type used by the Navy as APAs; 
three C1-M-AV1 cargo vessels; three other cargo ships; three tankers; 
and one cable ship, bringing the total there to 235. 

The Suisun Bay fleet gained 22 vessels, including 12 Liberty ships, 
six other cargo vessels, two Victory ships (AP5s), one tanker and one 
C1-S-D1 concrete vessel, making the total there 182. 

Added to the Mobile River fleet, Ala., were five tankers, one train- 
ing ship and one cargo vessel, raising the total there to 60. 

Twenty of the vessels placed in reserve during the month were 
built prior to 1940. 


SALE OF ARMY TUGS 


Continuing the recently established fixed price policy on 
the sale of craft after the market has been tested through com- 
petitive bids, the Maritime Commission announces that twenty- 
three Miki Miki army tugs are offered for sale at a minimum 
price of $43,200 each. 

The tugs are 126 feet x 28 feet x 16 feet, have a speed of 
9 knots, accommodations for sixteen men and officers, and a 
fuel capacity of 31,700 gallons, according to the W. S. A. 


BIDS ON WOOD AND STEEL BARGES 


The Maritime Commission has announced that competitive 
sealed bids will be opened on 48 wood and steel barges on April 
22. It said the barges had been declared surplus by the armed 
services, and were located at Newport, R. I.; Miami, Fla.; New 
——— a Wilmington, Calif.; Fort Mason, Calif.; and Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


W. S. A. TO LOAD WHEAT FOR FRANCE 


Acting on advice received March 22, from its representa- 
tive located at Odessa, the War Shipping Administration says 
it has ordered its vessel, the Liberty ship Henry V. Alvardo, to 
that port about March 25 to start loading wheat for movement 
to France. 

The W. S. A. said it was advised to expect grain to arrive 
at the Soviet port by rail at the rate of about 1,500 tons a day 
after March 25. Liberty ships could carry about 8,500 tons of 
grain, it said, adding: 
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At present W. S. A. has five or more ships arriving at Odessa 
during each 30-day period which could handle the approximately 45,000 
tons expected to arrive at the port in the same period. Other vessels 
in the eastern Mediterranean area may be added as necessary. 

W. S. A. is informed that French and Soviet vessels will handle 
the movement of additional grain from the Russian Black Sea ports 
cf Nikolayev and Novorossiisk to France. 


W. S. A. Asks Cooperation in 
Coast Ship Traffic 


The War Shipping Administration announced March 28, 
that it had asked interstate coastal and intercoastal ship op- 
erators to cooperate in resuming normal peacetime traffic. 

To meet an acute need for moving cargoes the W.S.A. said 
it had worked out a four-point program calling for: 


Survey of types and amounts of cargoes to be moved. 

Survey of types and numbers of ships available. 

Estimates of operating expenses and revenues of operators. 
Initiation, under government supervision, of service to be con- 
tinued by private operators. 


The W.S.A. said it asked that operators who had not already 
made surveys of ship requirements and studies of operating 
costs and revenue undertake them immediately and complete 
them as soon as possible. 

The W.S.A. said it suggested that to assist themselves, the 
operators make prompt adjustment of such pre-war rates as 
“the distorted rail tariffs may competitively permit.” Lines that 
had not already done so were asked to study all possibilities of 
rate improvement said W.S.A. Noting that last week it filed a 
petition with the Commission requesting investigation of the 
lawfulness of existing railroad freight rates and practices that 
were competitive with the domestic water carriers. It added: 

Based upon the survey of potential cargoes, revenues, types and 
numbers of ships available, the plan calls for ‘the initiation of coast- 
wise and intercoastal service by W. S. A. through the agency of car- 
riers authorized to operate under the interstate commerce act. Limited 
common carrier services have already been initiated between the north 
Atlantic-south Atlantic-Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific coast, and in the 
Pacific coastwise trade. These services are expected to become self-sus- 


taining after an initial period at least to the point of covering operating 
expenses. 


Pov 


W.S.A. PERSONNEL 


Leland Smith, assistant director of the tanker division of 
the War Shipping Administration for the last three years has 
resigned his position to return to the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, and will be succeeded by Joseph S. Oppe, according to 
information from the W.S.A. 


HEAVY TOURIST TRAFFIC TO SOUTH SEEN 


South American republics are expecting a record-breaking 
volume of tourists as soon as pleasure travel gets under way, 
according to Paul Rennell, assistant to passenger traffic mana- 
ger of Grace Line. Mr. Rennell, who recently returned from 
a tour of several Latin American countries, said that “all of 
these countries are much more tourist-conscious than formerly. 
They are going about the improvement of accommodations for 
guests and the planning of entertainment for them, with all the 
enthusiasm of the most seasoned veterans in the travel field. 
They are also taking steps to reduce the paper requirements 
for entry of tourists,” he said, adding that the Grace Line will 
maintain weekly passenger sailings from New York to the west 
coast countries of South America and twice-a-week service to 
the Caribbean, as soon as its ships are ready for service. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY DESCRIBED 

Detroit and the Port of New York have a community of 
interest in the efficient and economical movement of commerce 
through “the eastern gateway to the world,’ L. W. Byrne, 
chief of the port promotion bureau of the Port of New York 
Authority, told the Traffic Club of Detroit, March 25. There 
should be a close relationship between the interests of Detroit, 
center of the greatest industrial area in the world, and the 
Port of New York, Mr. Byrne said. 

After describing the organization and operations of the 
New Jersey-New York port agency, the speaker said that gov- 
ernment estimates indicate a record-breaking volume of for- 
eign trade in the period immediately ahead, and said that the 
Port of New York was equipped to meet the challenge of a 
greatly increased movement of consumer and durable goods to 
world markets. 

Mr. Byrne said that George Weiss, Chicago office manager 
for the Port Authority, was “available to the businessmen of 
Detroit to help them in any way he can.” 

The Port Authority, he said, would celebrate its twenty 
fifth anniversary on April 30. The Port Authority owns and 
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operates the George Washington Bridge, the Holland and Lin- 
coln tunnels spanning the Hudson River, three Staten Island 
bridges connecting that territory, the Port Authority Building 
in Manhattan which houses its Union Inland railroad freight 
station, the Port Authority Grain Terminal, and is building 
the world’s two largest motor truck terminals, one in Manhat- 
tan and the other in Newark, N. J., said Mr. Byrne. 


New Orleans Foreign Trade Meeting 


‘Moves to Create Unified Group 


Formation of a federation of export and import mana- 
gers’ clubs, foreign trade groups and other similar organiza- 
tions in the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio valleys highlighted 
the closing session of the first Mississippi Valley Foreign Trade 
Conference held in New Orleans, March 22 and 23, at Interna- 
tional House. 

The keynote of the new organization will be cooperation, 
according to John T. Daly, New Orleans, who was chairman 
of the committee proposing the formation. 

“We do not want to antagonize any existing groups, but 
we do want to protect the interests of the area from which the 
membership is drawn,” he said. 

The two-day conference, sponsored by the Export Mana- 
gers’ Club of New Orleans in cooperation with the Board of 
Port Commissioners, International House, the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of the Association of Commerce, and local steamship 
interests, included panel discussions of various phases of export 
and import activities. 


The meeting opened with an inspection trip of the Port 
of New Orleans aboard the river Steamer President and was 
followed by a panel discussion on foreign trade, led by Harry 
A. Scott, export sales manager, Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. He urged American manufacturers to make alloca- 
tions of their goods for export, warning that a great market 
and world good-will were but two of the stakes. 

Robert Favriet, president, American Council, Federation of 
Commerce and Industry of. France, Inc., made a plea for help 
to the French through American exports. He told the group 
of over 300 delegates that America’s help was needed if France 
was to survive a great crisis. 


“Our Communists are telling the people of France that 
America will not send merchandise and commodities,” said he. 
“Russia is sending wheat. It is an important propaganda func- 
tion for Russia. The businessmen of France need the help of 
American businessmen if our capitalistic system is to survive.” 

The transportation panel-was the second on the confer- 
ence’s agenda. It was headed by William H. Trauth, gulf man- 
ager, Alcoa Steamship Company, New Orleans. His talk was 
Frenne “Shipping Through New Orleans from the Heart of 

merica.” 


“Tt is an indisputable fact that inland transportation costs, 
both rail and water, average,” he said “from ten to fifty cents 
per hundred pounds lower via New Orleans than via Eastern 
on ae gal He also listed other economies through use of New 

rleans. 


Speaking at the conference dinner, Sam H. Jones, former 
governor of Louisiana, said that the valley section “has the nu- 
cleus of a great development which may revitalize all America.” 
The movement underway will help the problem of full employ- 
ment and solve the economic deficiencies of the south and cer- 
tain portions of the mid-west. 


Banking was the subject of the opening panel on the second 
day of the meeting. It was led by A. M. Strong, vice-president, 
American National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. He 
spoke on “The Monetary Side of Exports and Imports.” 


He said that it is up to the banks of America to speed and 
develop foreign trade, asserting that “they alone can do it 
because they possess the knowledge.” There were ample com- 
mercial banks in the valley area and in other sections of the 
country to finance postwar foreign trade, he said, adding that 
that was a far more desirable arrangement than government 
financing because, in private trade, each transaction had to be 
self-securing and self-liquidating. 


The banking panel discussion was followed by the customs 
and import panel. A. Miles Pratt, U. S. Collector of Customs, 
New Orleans, was the principal speaker and chairman. He ex- 
plained the workings of the customs office and the necessary 
steps that must be taken both in importing and exporting. 
Also reviewed in his speech was the proposed foreign trade 
zone at New Orleans with an explanation of how it would func- 
tion. 


“The port of New Orleans,” he noted, “is and has been for 
many years second in the nation in dollar value of imports and 
exports.” 





HE services shown above are available 
to Erie shippers for the asking. They 
are part of Erie’s continuing program to 
help make possible perfect shipping and 
careful handling every day of the year. A 


call to your nearest Erie Representative will 





bring the counsel of specialists to you. 














4 ow : 
EDUCATION: Erie employees responsi- PRECAUTION: Freight cars are carefully 
ble for movement of freight are thor- inspected before use. Protruding nails, 
oughly schooled in modern methods bolts . . . anything which might dam- 
through Job Instruction, Job Methods age freight . . . is corrected. Contami- 





and Job Relations Training. nated cars are cleaned before re-use. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Examples of poorly 
packaged freight and damaged car- 
load freight are photographed to show 
shippers and railroads how not to 








Other Erie careful handling methods include 


the practices shown below. Erie heartily 
endorses the April Perfect Shipping Month, 
sponsored by the Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards, and is putting forth 
every effort to make every month a “perfect 


shipping month”. 
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DETECTION: The impact register, placed 
in freight cars, automatically charts any 
shocks which may occur in movement. 
Cause of excessive impact is quickl) 
pack or load shipments. detected and ‘corrected. 
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LOADING, BLOCKING AND BRACING COUNSEL = EXPERT ADVICE ON PACKAGING PROBLEMS 


If you have loading, blocking or bracing prob- What type of package will provide the proper 
lems, call upon the Erie for the help of a special- protection for your product? A packaging spe- 
ist. His wide experience in these important cialist can provide helpful advice on that 
fields will assure safer, more perfect shipping question. Call the Erie for up-to-the-minute 


for your products. 


| Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 






DTECTION: Erie has long been in the lead 
developing better and better bulkhead- 
and bracing methods for both L. C. L. 
H carload freight to help assure maximum 
safety in transit. 


information on packaging problems. 
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CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Three Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indian- 
apolis, Kokomo, LaPorte, Logansport, Peru, 
Plymouth, Rochester, South Bend, Indiana; 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. ee Ave. 
South Bend 23, India 


SAFE — COURTEOUS — SERVICE 
HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 


Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 


J. W. HEALZER, Owner-Manager 


General Office: 
424 W. 6th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and Principal Kansas Points 


SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. 
Serving Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana and Illinois 
J. R. RILEY, President 
W. I. SEXTON, Vice-President 
R. F. ZECHMAN, Traffic Manager 
General Offices: Columbus, Ohio 


Offices in Detroit, Wheeling, Dayton, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Charleston, Huntington, 
Springfield, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


DECATUR CARTAGE COMPANY 


Seventeen Terminals to Serve You 
in 
ILLINOIS—INDIANA—MISSOURI and OHIO 


WALTER F. MULLADY, President 
R. A. BAENSCH, Vice Pres., Traffic 


20th and Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
ViCtory 6000 


THE DAVIDSON TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


Serving Industrial Areas of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Richmond 
Joseph Davidson, V. P. and Genl. Mor. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 6201-3 PULASKI HIGHWAY 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington and Richmond 
1896—50 Years of Dependable Transportation—1i946 
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SCHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS 
General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Serving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Interstate—Intrastate 


TERMINALS: Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
WALTER SCHUMACHER, Owner 


WEST SHORE TRANSPORT CO. 


“For Better Service” 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SHEBOYGAN 
KENOSHA RACINE 
GREEN BAY 
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Highway Transportajor 


The motor carriers listed on this spread know that 
the principles for which Perfect Shipping Month 
stands are a year ‘round objective. But, we, like others 
in shipping and transportation pause on this special 
occasion to rededicate the campaign which is now in its 


tenth year. 


We want to assure you shippers that despite all our 
troubles and handicaps, the highway transportation in- 
dustry will continue to do its utmost to minimize loss and 
damage to your shipments in transit. 


Elsewhere in this Perfect Shipping Annual of Traffic 
World you have an opportunity to read what the high- 





THE NORWALK TRUCK LINE CO. 


Overnight service between Chicago, South 
Bend, Ft. Wayne, Goshen, Kendallville, To- 
ledo, Sandusky, Norwalk, Fremont, Elyria, 
Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, Detroit, Monroe, 
Saginaw, Flint and intermediate points. 


John F. Ernsthausen, Pres. 
Charles W. Hoke, Vice-President 
General Offices: Norwalk, Ohio 





McLEAN TRUCKING CO., INC. 


Direct service between the East and the Carolinas 
with dependable connections to Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. 


Executive Offices: 617 Waughtown St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Terminals: Bridgeport, Conn., Providence, 
. 1., Worcester, Mass., New Brunswick, N. J., 
"Charlotte, N. C., Fayetteville, N. C. 


WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. THE 


DAILY SERVICE 
ARIZONA 


GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Califo 
R. Cantlay, President 


CALIFORNIA NEVAD 


TERMINALS 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Fresno, Calif. 
Stockton, Bishop. Lone Pine, Los Angeles, Blythe, Cal 
Reno, Nevada 
Parker, Phoenix, Tucson, Arizona 


“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN” 


GEORGIA HIGHWAY EXPRESS, INC. 


‘Dependable Motor Express Service'' 


Oldest and Finest Common Carrier 
Service in the Southeast 


General Office: 10 Krog St., 


Terminals ‘in Georgia: 
Calhoun, Newnan, Columbus, Macon, 
Grange, Griffin, Thomaston, Rome, Dalté 
Tifton, Valdosta. Terminals in Tenness 
Chattanooga, Knoxville. 


Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Cartersvil 


J. Tanzola, Secretary ff 
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DIXIE - OHIO EXPRESS CO. 


TERMINALS 


Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Chattanooga, Dayton, Erie, 
Hamilton, Knoxville, Louisville, Mansfield, 
Middletown, Niagara Falls, Nashville, Rome, 


faion Pledges Nation’s | =." 


237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio 





ca * “Time-Table Service” Between Michi- 
“, in { -00 t gan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Points 
p Dp pi Dp e ir a j O Nn General Offices: 108 Market Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write home office for literature 
about our facilities) 


ASSOCIATED TRUCK LINES, INC. 






























W. T. COWAN, INC. 
MOTOR FREIGHT 
er ha . , DAILY SERVICE BETWEEN 
that § way transportation industry has done and is doing as a Barer i ert N. sgeeeeeea 
= . . = . . °o as ew vers oints 
snth whole in freight claim work. The article is written by in, & Mee, ek ae ene Mgr. 
hers} Charles McD. Gillan, Assistant Secretary of the Freight ee 
cial § Claim Section of the American Trucking Associations. 
THE SAVIN EXPRESS COMPANY 
n its : _—_ 
The endorsement of highway transportation of the cach: Wins ‘th ieee titel 
1946 Perfect Shipping Month campaign is again a com- a. a 
our pliment to the Shippers’ Advisory Boards. The highway Daily “Service between New York and 
n in: § transportation companies—sponsors of this spread—are Northern New Jeresy and New England 
and happy to be active in the effort. TRANSAMERICAN FREIGHT 
— . LINES, INC. 
When shipping into a territory served by any of the a: testis iad 
affic § carriers shown here, it will pay you to give them first General Offices: 751-15th St., Detroit, Mich. 
Offices in Dayton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
* * . Toledo, Springfield, Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee, Indian- 
| cnneaion. Balbace” eeieiteae Lee’ seats Sie: seat ie 
Jamestown, Rochester, Syracuse, Saginaw, Pontiac, Flint, 
Bay C ity and Detroit. 
SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, INC. 
“A Wise Selector Routes It Spector" 
Direct daily service from Chicago to points in 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and New Jersey. 
SIMON FISHER, President 
TED BAKER, Genl. Mgr., Sales & Operations 
W. M. HATFIELD, General Traffic Manager 
600 W. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
ViCtory 0123 
. LTDETHE ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. VIKING FREIGHT COMPANY 
NEVAD MASON AND DIXON R. B. DORSETT, President ce lea 
Calif LINES General Offices: 1142 Newton St., Akron, Ohio 
boneeeall Other Offices in Principal Cities TULSA @ OKLAHOMA CITY 
—" grey a ae —” Serving Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- MEMPHIS e PADUCAH 
Blythe, Cal lt ae quecte Pond Secoae Pigg: <"Guaue Chicago office, 1333 S. Oakley Avenue 
a and All Intermediate Points Washington, D. C. Phone: CHEsapecke 1200 
S,INC.§ THE TRUCKING COMPANIES MOTOR TRANSPORT CO. 
rvice"’ 
rier listed on this two-page Se ee Sone S, ‘ f 
— spread are cooperating in OPERATING 314 PIECES OF EQUIP- [(p Y 
artersvi the 10th Annual Perfect MENT IN WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 
, Dalte i as ° G : - St. . 
ence Shipping Campaign. nee ee SJ | 
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License Plate Reciprocity 
for Trucks Asked 


Household Goods Carriers Conference secretary 
pleads case for truck operators plagued by lack of 
reciprocity among all states on licensing of trucks. 
Reviews progress made to date in fight for nation- 
wide reciprocity. Asserts states will benefit from 
reciprocity as well as truck operators 


James F. Rowan, executive secretary of the Household 
Goods Carriers Conference of American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., in an address March 30 before the annual convention of 
the Wyoming Trucking Association at Casper, Wyo., declared 
that while reciprocity in state license plates for passenger cars 
had been in effect throughout the nation since 1928, that prob- 
lem had not yet been solved for operators of motor trucks, par- 
ticularly for-hire operators. 

“Some interstate trucks are so plastered with license plates 
that you wonder how room for another one could be found,” 
he said. 

“The difference in the treatment accorded passenger cars 
and that accorded motor trucks is not difficult to understand. 
Operators of passenger cars comprise a vast portion of the pub- 
lic that is large enough and powerful enough to ‘demand.’ 
Operators of for-hire trucks, however, are but a relatively 
small part of the public, and can only plead and explain. 


“It is for this reason, primarily, that truck operators do 
not enjoy the same nation-wide license reciprocity that is en- 
joyed by the operator of the automobile. I sincerely believe 
that some day trucks will be granted license-plate reciprocity 
by all the states.” 


Reciprocity Situation Reviewed 


Summarizing the situation with respect to reciprocity as 
to trucks, Mr. Rowan said: 


Let’s take a look at the progress that has been made in the last 
ten years. For the purpose of tracing this progress we can divide the 
states into three major categories. 

In the first group we have those states which offer full reciprocity. 
These states will waive not only license plate fees but also any other 
special fees on trucks from any other state that will reciprocate. In 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


1936 only seven states and the District of Columbia offered full recipro- 
city. Today, twenty-two states and the District of Columbia offer full 
reciprocity. 

In the second group are those states which offer reciprocity on 
license plates but continue to require payment of so-called nuisance 
fees, ranging from $1 per vehicle to $25 per carrier for public service 
commission fees and similar incidentals. In 1936 there were seven 
states in this category and today the number has increased to fourteen. 

In the third group are these states which offer no reciprocity on 
license plates or, if they do, require payment of other fees which are 
more ~burdensome than the licensing fees. In 1936 there were thirty- 
four states in this class. Today, the number has been reduced to 
twelve. These twelve states are the big problem. 

Nine of these states do not grant reciprocity on truck license plates. 
The other three offer license-plate reciprocity but require payment of 
other very costly fees. 

I want to discuss primarily these nine states which do not grant 
license-plate reciprocity. I have here a map which shows these nine 
states in black. 

East of the Mississippi River we have four states—Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and South Carolina. 

You, of course, are interested primarily in the territory west of 
the river. Here, we have five states which do not offer license-plate 
reciprocity. There are Montana, North Dakota, Arizona, New Mexico 
and your own state of Wyoming. Notice how these states are con- 
centrated. Here in the north, Montana, Wyoming and North Dakota 
form an effective barrier ,while Arizona and New Mexico have the 
same effect in the south. 


Grave Problem for Carriers 


The failure of these states to reciprocate with other states on truck 
licenses presents a grave problem for motor carriers. In the case of 
motor carriers domiciled in one of these non-cooperative states, they 
cannot send their trucks into any other state in the union without 
buying another license plate every time they cross a new border. This 
has the dual effect of greatly increasing the cost of truck operation and, 
at the same time, of restraining and discouraging interstate operations. 

Carriers domiciled in states which grant reciprocity are confronted 
with the same problem. They have to purchase extra license plates if 
they want to operate into or through the non-cooperative states. 

Under the geographical division of the United States, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has divided the country into nine regions. Wyo- 
ming is in the Rocky Mountain Region. In addition to Wyoming, the 
region embraces Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and Utah. 

Three of the six states in this Rocky Mountain Region do no grant 
license-plate reciprocity. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
average cost of licensing fees per truck is higher in this region than 
in any other region in the United States. 


Costs Involved 


In the basis of I. C. C. statistics for Class I carriers, the average 
cost of licensing per truck in the Rocky Mountain Region in 1943 was 
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Rapid Insured Flights to ANY 
Point in the UNITED STATES, 
CANADA and the CARIBBEAN... 


When time means money, ship freight via AIR. We offer 
five classes of air transport freight service . . . often the cost 
will prove as little or less than rail freight, depending upon 
the nature of the merchandise. Skilled, experienced pilots 
. . . handlers of air freight in the war ... assure maximum, 
safe, quick service! 


@ Overnight or 5 hour service between Boston 
and Chicago. 
@ 18-hour service, Coast to Coast. 

@ Pick-up and delivery to ANY point... timed 
to suit shipper. Service to off-airline cities. 
@ C-47 and DC-3 Government inspected carriers. 
@ Cargo Insurance to $50,000 (Lloyds of London). 


Write, phone or wire for complete information. 
Our Traffic Representative will call and help you solve your 
transportation problems. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


Special Passenger Accommodation available. 
Chicago, Boston . . . $125 Coast to Coast. . 
$25,000 insurance per passenger. 


NORSEMAN AIR TRANSPORT, 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
120 Liberty St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Air Service 

Municipal Airport 


$35 between 
- Meals included. 


INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
138 St. Lawrence St. 

Longueuil 
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Artist's conception of one of the great dramatic 

moments of American railroading. 

Presented through the courtesy of 

General Motors-Electro-Motive Division, La Grange, IIl. 








STEPPING ALONG WITH THE TIMES 


Over a memorable week-end in October, 1886, 
along a section of the Cotton Belt, a remarkable 
performance was making railroad history. In a 
race against time, 419 miles of track must be re- 
laid. The railroad was being converted from 


Narrow to Standard gauge. 


Along the roadbed, from Birds Point, Missouri 
to Texarkana, Texas, spikes were withdrawn to 
release the rails .. . old ties then quickly removed. 
New ones, of greater width, were placed in position. 
Rails were re-laid, the space between them widened 
— Hammers rose and fell — New spikes were 


driven home! 


Old 84 with belching smoke and jubilant bell, 
nudged forward the nose of her red cowcatcher, 
restrained, yet rarin’ to go! Ahead of schedule, with 
interruption of Service held to an amazing mini- 
mum, the final rail was laid. 84 went through 


STEPPING ALONG WITH THE TIMES! 


Old 84 is gone — so too, a varying type of sturdy 
successors — for the Iron Horse is ever changing. 
Today, the Horn is supplanting the Bell; the Smoke 
is vanishing into thin air — New giants, sleek-lined 
and Diesel-powered, in increasing numbers, ride 
the steel . . . To meet the exacting demands of a 
mewer day, they, like old 84, are STEPPING 
ALONG WITH THE TIMES. 











YESTERDAY. 


In 1877, to serve a fast growing nation, and to play an 
important part in the development of its vast South- 
western area, the Cotton Belt Route came into being. 


100A 


Its founders were strong in Faith - - and in Courage. 
They had faith in America - in its peoples - in its future. 


Though physical obstacles were many, and financial ob- 
ligations heavy and non-assuring, they were not afraid 
to venture, for theirs was the courage of the pioneers. 


To provide transportation service between cities and towns, 
then existent, was not their only objective - - this, though 
important, was secondary .. The dominant purpose was 
to develop the area as a whole; to expand the old and 
create the new; new towns, new cities, new markets. 
From the seed of financial sacrifice would spring the 
service; through service the development; but long delay- 
ed would be the harvest of their investment. 


Yes; they had Faith and Courage - - they had Vision, too! 


They knew, in their day, not all their dreams would be 
realized, all prophecies fulfilled... yet in their time 
they saw those dreams take shape - - development begun. 
They witnessed a new Empire expanding into greatness. 















AND TOWOQROY 


Teeming cities, bustling towns and budding villages - - 
great factories ahum with turning wheels - - fertile fields 
with the blessing of abundance - - the heart of Earth 
gushing “liquid gold” to enrich the nation, and to serve 
the world - - homes and schools multiplying - - parks and 
playgrounds increasing - - new churches sending spires 
aloft inviting benediction from the blue - - along the 
rails of smooth and gleaming steel, via new highways, 
Commerce, in increasing volume, speeding to and fro. 


The men who now direct the destiny of the Cotton Belt 
are proud of their railroad - - of its contribution to 
development in the territory it has been, and is, 
privileged to serve ... They, too, possess Vision and 
with confidence are looking forward to a further ex- 
pansion in America’s Great Southwest, unparalleled and 
immeasurable by any yard-stick, past or present. 


The demand of tomorrow will challenge the Best in 
Transportation - - Cotton Belt accepts that Challenge! 


With the utmost in man-power and motive-power it will 
meet the demand. To serve efficiently and unreservedly 
was, is, and shall be, the unchanging policy of St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway - - Yesterday - Today - Tomorrow. 
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OUR TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES WILL BE GLAD 
TO COOPERATE SO THAT YOUR NEED FOR FAST AND 
DEPENDABLE FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION MAY BE FULLY MET 


AMARILLO, TEX.—710 Oliver-Eakle Bldg.— 
Phone, 4651. 
. Gen. Act. 


ATLANTA 3, GA.—408 Volunteer Bldg.— 
Phone, Walnut 0631. 
H. J. Breitenbach... ....Gen. Agt. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—301 Congress Ave.—Phone, 
4301. 
W. E. Rowe.... Com. Act. 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA.—312 Empire Bldg. 
—Phone, 4-4557. 


R. A. Pendergrass........... Gen. Agt. 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.—221 Lynch Bldg.— 
Phone, 3182. 

Se rere Gen. Agot. 


BOSTON 8, MASS.—414 Old South Bldg.— 
Phone, Liberty 8803. 
Ce are: Gen. Aat. 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y.—201 Ellicott Sq.—Phone, 
Cleveland 4669. 
W. H. Anthony.... 


CAIRO, ILL.— 201 Bd. of Trade Bldg. — 
Phone, 40. 
H. T. Hudson. 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. — 613 James 
Bldg.—Phone, 6-0366. 
Me IR 3 occas een ae awa ne Gen. Agt. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL.— Room 1030—310 S. 
Michigan Bldg.—Phone, Harrison 8870. 
F. W. Chwistopher...........: Gen. Aat. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO—407 Traction Bldg. 
—Phone, Main 1499. 
Re WOES ois waeieins Oecd os Gen. Agt. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO—1116 Hippodrome 
Bldg.—Phone, Main 4823. 
eee rere Gen. Aat. 


DALLAS 1, TEX.—716 Gulf States Bldg.— 
Phone, Central 2965 and 7648. 
J. R. Mockbee....... Asst. Gen. Frt. Agt. 


DENVER 2, COLO.—808 Patterson Bldg.— 
Phone, Keystone 6146. 
1 ee Gen. Aat. 


DETROIT, 2, MICH.—7-239 General Motors 
Bldg.-—Phone, Madison 2346. 


je Gen. Agt. 
EL PASO, TEX.—Martin Building. 
ee Gen. Agt. 


sT. LOUIS 





SOUTHWESTERN 


FT. WORTH 2, TEX.—605 W. T. Waggoner 
Bldg.—Phone, 3-1320 and 3-1329. 
Norman Lawson Asst. Gen. Frt. Act. 


HARLINGEN, TEX.—212 Rio Grande Bldg. 
—Phone, 565. 
M. L. Rash 


HOUSTON 2, TEX.—401 Sou. Pacific Bldg. 
Phone, Preston 3687. 
J. A. Whitson 


JONESBORO, ARK-—100 Madison St. — 
Phones, 2236 and 2646. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. — 805 Waldheim 
Bldg.—Phone, Victor 3357. 


a ee Gen. Act. 

LAREDO, TEX.—203 Sames-Moore Bldg.— 
Phone, 147. 

re Com. Aat. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—208 Gazette Bldg.— 
Phone, 6148 and 6149, 
W. E. Thompson, 
Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—345 Pacific Elec- 
tric Bldg.—Phone, Vandike 9381. 
Jack Rector............ Pac. Coast Agt. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY.—296 Starks Bldg.— 
Phone, Jackson 2423. 
Me MMR oes ais cers asies a aa Gen. Agt. 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN.—1318 Exchange Bldg. 
* —Phone, 5-1776. 
J. H. Arnold Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Act. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. — 1730 Rand 
Tower—Phone, Main 2524. 
eee Gen. Agt. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENN. — 818 Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg.—Phone, 5-6641. 
EPID os a Giese storie done aware Gen. Act. 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. — 703 Pan-Am. 
Bldg.—Phone, Raymond 9961. 
Bs Es NE o.oo cise eeis wow Gen. Act. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y.—231 Madison Ave. 
—Phone, Vanderbilt 6-0970 and 6-0971. 


Se Sere Eastern Trf. Mar. 

PARAGOULD, ARK.—99 East Court St.— 
Phone, 181. 

Bi EMD chaos ave, si ratawerie a letd Com. Aat. 








RAILWAY 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA.—804 Packard Bldg. 
Phone, Rittenhouse 1661. 


ey ee I ans sero che Gen. Aat. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—727 Security Bldg. 
R. E. McGlothlen............ Gen. Agt. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—503 Simmons National 
Bldg.—Phone, 701. 
SO Gen. Act. 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA.—1215 Gulf Bldg.— 
Phone, Atlantic 1888. 
W.. ©. Memeld... 0. 6. Gen. Act. 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX.—612 Gunter Bldg. 
—Phone, Garfield 3042. 
W. B. Wilson, 
Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Act. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL.-—807 Santa 
Marina Bldg.—Phone, Garfield 1510. 
i es NEE. cc tan aes Gen. Act. 


SHREVEPORT 24, LA.—402 Market St.— 
Phone, 2-5716. 
er Gen. Agt. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—736 Cotton Belt Bldg.— 
Phone, Main 3610. 


C. j. Dinkelkamp............ Gen. Act. 
STUTTGART, ARK.—Phone, 148. 
Pee. ES INS ick esate ac orsiave se Com. Agt. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX.—412 State Nat'l 
Bank Bldg.—Phone 78. 
RS Hs I x oo ase aes dks di Gen. Act. 


TORONTO 2, ONT.—701 Canadian Pacific 
Bldg.—Phone, Adelaide 9883. 


A. W. Whiskin.............. Gen. Act. 
TULSA 3, OKLA.—1421 Hunt Bldg.—Phone, 
2-4408. 
Bis Wis. OOGER oo oats he oS ean Gen. Aat. 
TYLER, TEX.—812 W. Ferguson St.—Phone, 
1304. 
| A oS Gen. Aat. 
WACO, TEX.—501 Amicable Bldg.—Phone, 
Ts 
ee Ce NN oe ots ecac exe ecd eae Gen. Agt 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. — 932 Shoreham 
Bldg.—Phone, Executive 3440. 
T. A. McDonough...... Exec. Gen. Act. 


WINSTON-SALEM 3, N. C.—504 Reynolds 
Bldg-—Phone, 2-0423. 
oe Gen. Aat. 
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Air Express 
Goes Everywhere 








Rates dunes 22% = now more than ever, 
a money-making “tool” for every business 
No matter where you do business, 
even in the smallest town, the speed 
of Air Express is at your service — 
between thousands of U. S. communi- 
ties and scores of foreign countries. 

Yes, when “getting something fast” 
means better serving a customer or 
clinching a deal, keeping a factory 
/ open and men at work — Air Express 
4 more than pays its way. It’s a money- 
maker. 
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Specify Air Egress Bate Business Guy Than ies 


RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) In the face of rising prices, Air 


seems jomtom eee Express rates have been slashed 


[si.00 | si.00| si00| 123 a07_| f 
SS ae 22% since 1943, saving business 


| sao | 107| 142| 300] 614] 15.35¢_| millions of dollars. And rates 









ordinated air-rail service between 23,000 off-airline points. 
Service direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries 
in the world’s best planes, giving the world’s best service 
— at lowered cost. 


Write Today for new Time and Rate 
Schedule on Air Express. It contains il- 
luminating facts to help you solve many 
a shipping problem. Air Express Divi- 
sion, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
















GETS THERE F1RST——— 
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STACKED, STRAPPED AND 





EASY TO SHIP 


with Stanley Steel Strapping 


Here’s a perfect example of how 
Stanley Steel Strapping converts a head- 
ache into a snap. Coils of strip steel... 
slippery, heavy and sharp-edged ... the 
kind of thing that can really cut loose in 
shipment. Stanley Steel Strapping lashes 
these coils to a pallet, locks them into one 
rigid unit and wastes no time or material 
on the job. That’s one of the many advan- 
tages of Stanley Steel Strapping... it 
makes the product make its own package. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping System 
includes tools, reels and accessories. 


The Stanley Works, Steel Strapping Division 


New Britain, Connecticut 


STANLEY 


Trade Mark 
STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 
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$988—almost a thousand dollars per truck for license plates alone. This 
compares with a low of $162 in the New England Region, and a United 
States average of $356. 

Of course, the lack of reciprocity in the Rocky Mountain Region is 
by no means entirely responsible for the unusually high average cost 
of licensing in the area, because the actual rates charged for licenses 
are high. These higher rates might be defended to some extent on the 
strength of the difference of size in equipment used and other factors, 
but the relative reasonableness of the license rates charged by indi- 
vidual states is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

The question is this: To what extent does the lack of reciprocity 
in the Rocky Mountain Region increase the licensing costs of carriers 
domiciled in the region? 

Here is the answer: If all of the fore-hire trucks in thé six-state 
area were required only to be licensed in the state of their domicile, the 
weighed average cost of licensing in the Rocky Mountain Region would 
be about $630. Because of the lack of reciprocity, however, the actual 
average cost of licensing is $988. In other words, the lack of reciprocity 
increases the licensing cost by more than $350 for each truck regis- 
tered or by 57 per cent. 


Suggestions 


Mr. Rowan made a number of suggestions as to ways and 
means of bringing about reciprocity in all states—it was a prob- 
lem that must be solved on a local basis. State officials must be 
convinced, said he, that reciprocity is a good thing—not just 
a good thing for truck operators but also a good thing for the 
state of Wyoming and its citizens, for example. Continuing, in 
part, he said: 


From the standpoint of the state officials who decide whether or 
not there shall be reciprocity, the primary consideration is loss by 
the state of the revenue collected in license fees from truck domiciled 
in other states. It is important, in this connection, to develop facts 
which tend to show that the loss of this particular revenue ultimately 
would be offset or more than offset by increased revenue from other 
sources, and by other additional benefits. 

When the states adopted a policy of reciprocity with regard to 
automobile license plates they suffered an initial loss of revenue, but 
that loss has paled into insignificance compared with the benefits de- 
rived as a result of free movement of motorists between the states. 
The number of passenger cars from other states coming into Wyoming 
each year would be reduced to a small fraction of the present total if 
they were required to purchase additional license plates. Since the 
number of cars entering Wyoming would be small the amount of 
money collected for licenses also would be small. On the other hand, 
as I have pointed out, existence of reciprocity encourages hundreds 
of thousands to come to Wyoming yearly, and they spend millions 
of dollars in the state. A substantial portion of this money is received 
by the state in the form of taxes, either directly as in the case of the 
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tax on gasoline, or indirectly. On top of this you have the very 
real benefits accruing to the private citizens of Wyoming who seli 
goods or services to these people from the other states. 

it works the same way with trucks. Reciprocity permits increased 
truck operation, increased trade, lower transportation costs which are 
reflected in lower transportation rates and lower prices. Aside from 
these and other advantages, I am convinced that in the long run a 
state will derive as much or more direct revenue as a result of in- 
crease truck operations as it will from license fees levied against out 
of-state trucks. 


Federal-Aid and State Highway 
Projects Planned 


Highways and roads estimated to cost $740,886,000 
ready for bids. Additional projects estimated to cost 
$2.715,306,000 in design stage. State and federal 
funds available to finance work 


Data received from the Public Roads Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency show “an estimated $740,886,000 of 
roads and highways completely planned and ready for bids, and 
$2,715,306,000 in the design stage,” according to a report on plan 
owe of state and local public works issued by the 

“The volume of highway planning for post-war construc- 
tion is considerably in excess of the normal peacetime volume 
and had advanced steadily during the past year and a half,” 
said the report. 


Estimates corresponding to those given above, made as of 
July 1, 1944, showed $219,151,000 of projects completely planned 
and ready for bids and $957,242,000 of projects still in the design 
stage, said the F. W. A., adding, in part: 


In the 18-month period since the previous report the volume of 
highway planning in the two significant stages has approximately 
trebled. An important factor in this advance in state highway planning 
is the practical assurance of future financing. The receipts anticipated 
are the normal revenues and other income available for construction 
through the state highway departments and federal funds authorized 
by the federal-aid highway act of 1944 under the continuing federal- 
aid policy. 

Motor Tax Yields 


Estimated state highway shares of net receipts from the motor-fuel 
tax, motor-vehicle registration and motor-carrier fees and from mis- 


Pallet load of metal piston sleeves. 
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cellaneous sources are expected to approximate $2,500,000,000 for the 
period of the 1946-47-48 calendar years. This total is exclusive of an 
estimated $1,750,000,000 disbursed under existing laws for non-highway 
and local road purposes. After further normal allowance for State 
highway administration, maintenance, debt service and miscellaneous 
expenses, the net balance available for state highway construction is 
estimated at approximately $900,000,000 for the 3-year period. This 
construction fund, together with the balances available for construc- 
tion in state highway funds, will provide for an average annual con- 
struction of $511,000,000 in each of the three post-war years. In addi- 
tion, the States will receive authorization under the federal-aid high- 
way act of 1944 in the amount of $500,000,000 a year for each of three 
successive post-war fiscal years. 

The 1944 authorization permits of a widened scope of federal-aid 
highway activity with additional substantial aid in new fields intended 
to establish the pattern for a long-range program of highway develop- 
ment designed for the national defense and to serve the major classes 
of highway traffic broadly defined as (a) interstate or interregional. 
(b) intercity or intrastate, (c) rural secondary or farm-to-market, and 
(d) intra-urban, 

The act of 1944 made available for expenditure in each year the 
sum of $225,000,000 for projects on the federal-aid highway system, the 
designation of which a quarter century ago established a master plan 
for the development of the main rural highways of the nation. In 
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the further provision for the designation of a National System of 
Interstate Highways, to be added to the established Federal-aid system, 
the Act gave recognition to the factually established need for the 
improvement and modernization, to an advanced standard of direct 


arterial routes connecting principal metropolitan areas, cities and in- 
dustrial centers. 


A. T. A. Gets Public Relations 
Trophy for Claim Work 


Claim prevention activities of American Trucking Associa- 
tions have won for that organization an award for “one of 
1945’s outstanding achievements in public relations” from 
American Public Relations Association. 

The trophy, in the form of a mounted silver anvil, sym- 
bolical of the forging of public opinion, was awarded to Pres- 
ident Ted V. Rodgers at the annual meeting of A. P. R. A. at 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 30 and attended 
by 1,500 leaders of American business. Identical awards were 
made to other outstanding firms and organizations representing 
a cross-section of American business, social and religious ac- 
tivity. 

A. T. A.’s award came as a result of a year’s intensive 
drive on the claim situation within the for-hire branch of the 
trucking industry. Mounting dissatisfaction with trucking in- 
dustry claim handling came to a head in 1944, when certain 
shipper organizations openly expressed displeasure with the 
industry’s performance in this respect. A. T. A. immediately 
took steps to revitalize claim groups throughout the country, 
doubling the number of such units in 1945 and took the mes- 
sage of better claim practice and claim prevention direct to 
the trucking industry in bulletins, posters and direct advertising 
space. A sound-slide film on claim prevention was also pre- 
pared by the Freight Claim Section and the Public Relations 
Department for widespread use by truck operators. 

“We are proud to have won this ‘Oscar’ for a meritorious 
job in public relations,” said Mr. Rodgers. “By no means do 
we consider the job we have under way any more than begun. 
We feel that our sustained and planned campaign to improve 
claim handling and claim settlement is getting results and we 
intend to hammer away at this objective until our overall claim 
performance becomes a matter of pride to our for-hire carriers. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the shippers of the country and 
particularly to those shipper groups which have cooperated so 
closely with us in working on this project. We’ve had a lot of 
help from them and it has contributed immeasurably to the 
effectiveness of the campaign. Our customers have given us 
credit for good intentions and for the effort we have made and 
this recognition, the highest any industry or organization can 
obtain in the field of public relations, will demonstrate again 
that teamwork pays off.” 


ALABAMA HIGHWAY RECEIPTS 


In the 10-year period 1934-1943 receipts of the State High- 
way Department of Alabama totaled $261,475,000 while dis- 
bursements for that decade amounted to $254,533,000, according 
to the National Highway Users Conference which adds: 


Sources and amounts of these receipts were: Motor vehicle fuel 
taxes, $138,866,000; motor vehicle registration fees, $48,091,000; motor 
carrier taxes, $2,886,000; road, bridge and ferry tolls, $1,007,000;. federal 
aid, $49,352,000; other federal funds, $129,000; local funds received for 
state highways, $7,730,000; earnings of sinking fund, $113,000; income 
from bonds, etc., $11,560,000; miscellaneous income, $1,741,000. 

State Highway Department disbursements for the same period were 
for the following purposes: Cost of collection and administration of 
motor vehicle imposts, $5,587,000; state highway construction, $164,016,- 
000 (the latter sum allocated for construction and rights-of-way, $90,251,- 
000; maintenance, $23,118,000; equipment, administration and engineer- 
ing, $6,295,000; highway policing, $4,406,000; debt service, interest, $17,- 
641,000; debt service, principal, $22,305,000); for local roads and city 
streets, $76,876,000; non-highway purposes, $8,054,000. 

These figures are calculated from data in the ‘‘Highway Facts”’ 
studies being issued by the National Highway Users Conference for each 
state. Single copies are available for a number of states at $1.00 each; 
quantities of ten or more, 75 cents each. 


NINTH DISTRICT I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


S. M. Low, western traffic manager, Koppers Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., was elected president of the ninth district chap- 
ter of the association of interstate commerce commission prac- 
titioners, on March 12, at Minneapolis, Minn. Other officers 
elected are: First vice-president, L. E. Luth, director of traffic, 
National Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn.; vice-president for Minne- 
sota, Vincent P. Brown, assistant general freight agent, Great 
Northern Railroad, St. Paul,-Minn.; vice-president for North 
Dakota, Neil Williams, commerce counsel, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fargo, N. Dak.; vice-president for South Dakota, John 
W. Carlisle, traffic commissioner, Chamber of Commerce, Water- 
town, So. Dak.; vice-president for Wisconsin, John F. McGrath, 
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You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. 
That is what the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is 
for. It helps you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER, you save hours 
of her time. She can spend this time on important 
work that makes her more valuable to you. That’s 
good for her, too. 


* * * 


You'd be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER can streamline your 
day, speed work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can 
even record your phone talks and interviews). Get the 
whole interesting story; without obligation. Just call 
Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Dept. K3, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
1, Ont.) 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. K-3, W. Orange, N. J.* 
Without obligation, please give me the facts. 


*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd. 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
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Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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vice-president, Gateway City Transfer Co., La Crosse, Wis.; 
treasurer, A. W. Hendrickson, freight traffic manager, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway, Minneapolis, Minn.; and secretary, 
A. G. Grimm, assistant traffic manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The following were elected to serve on the executive com- 
mittee: Herman Mueller, general manager, Port Authority of 
St. Paul; A. B. Pratt, traffic manager, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis; W. L. Sewrey, traffic manager, Anderson 
Corp., Bayport, Minn.; G. H. Shafer, general traffic manager, 
Weyerhauser Sales Co., St. Paul; and O. I. Romfo, traffic man- 
ager, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


GENERAL TIRE PURCHASES TEXAS SITE 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., has announced the pur- 
chase of a new building, adjacent to the company’s Waco, Tex., 
plant, for the housing of Banbury machines, a laboratory with 
12,000 feet of floor space, and various tire building machinery. 
A warehouse of 75,000 square feet of floor space, to be used 
for warehousing and for the manufacture of inner tubes, has 
also been leased from the government. 


HARVESTER PURCHASES KANSAS CITY PROPERTY 


The purchase of a 90,000 square-feet tract of land in Kansas 
City, Mo., as the site for a new motor truck branch, has been 
announced by International Harvester Co. The property, cover- 
ing an entire city block, will be International truck sales and 
service headquarters, for the Kansas City metropolitan region 
and for territory sales to truck dealers. This addition will give 
International Harvester three sales and service branches in the 
Kansas City area. 


1.C.C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: 


Paul R. Benson, New Castle, Ind.; Morris Block, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Charles W. Boand, Chicago, Ill.; Bernard G. Cohn, Chicago, II1.; 
Pat Coon, Dallas, Texas; Walter E. Doherty, Jr., Boston, Mass.; 
Francis Rodgers Fant, Anderson, S. C.; Walter Freedman, Washington, 
D. C.; Curtis A. Gober, Jackson, Miss.; George H. Hart, Seattle, Wash. ; 
H. Eugene Heine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl Helmetag, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; James W. Hodson, Seattle, Wash.; Joseph William Keena, New 
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York, N. Y.; Barney Joseph Keren, Washington, D. C.; Noel H. 
Malone, West Point, Miss.; John S. Murphy, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
George M. Northrop, Newburgh, N. Y.; David D. Panich, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Eugene Lloyd Rendler, San Jose, Calif.; Donald M. Reno, 
Champaign, Ill.; Joseph Rosch, Albany, N. Y.; C. Edward Schindler, 
Sr., Louisville, Ky.; Julius F. Sieler, Rapid City, S. Dak.; James 
L. Tindell, Dothan, Ala.; Jerome K. Wilson, Kinsley, Kan. and W. 
Ward Wyman, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIAL TRUCK QUESTIONNAIRE 


Replies to a questionnaire prepared by the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association, Chicago, show that 66 per cent of the 
firms are unable to ascertain the cost of transporting and 
handling materials, as a separate element of total production 
expense. Two-thirds of the companies replying stated it was 
impossible to differentiate between the costs of operating and 
maintaining one type of industrial truck as against another 
type, on the same work. The questionnaire was accompanied 
by an offer of the association, to furnish free of charge, cost 
record forms designed to reveal a complete picture of electric 
truck operating costs. 


SANTA FE RELEASES AGRICULTURAL BOOKLET 

The agricultural conditions in states served by the Santa Fe 
Railway are described in a new booklet, prepared by H. M. 
Bainer, general agricultural agent of the railway. Intended 
primarily as a means of directing attention to the opportunities 
in the Santa Fe southwest, it will be widely distributed among 
war veterans and others interested in finding new fields for 
agricultural and industrial expansion. A brochure of 70 pages, 
it is profusely illustrated, to point out the wealth of resources 
of the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


NEW MEMBERS OF INTERLAKE TERMINALS 
The Inland Terminal Warehouse Co., at Pocatello, Idaho, 
and the Quackenbush Warehouse Co., at Scranton, Pa., have 
been accepted for membership in Interlake Terminals, Inc., 
according to W. G. Tanzer, sales manager of Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc., Chicago, and president of Interlake. Mr. 


Tanzer, said that Interlake Terminals will continue its: policy 
of promoting and developing warehousing and distribution by 
way of analyzing shippers’ needs, exchanging ideas, and ex- 
ploiting and employing all facilities. 
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. 29501, Indiana State ‘Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, Ind., et al. 


vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Rates on pulpboard, N. O. |. B. N., and paper or pulpboard arti- 
cles from Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan points to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, in violation of section 1. 
Ask cease and desist order, rates, and disposition by consolidation 


with I. and S. No. 5392. (H. A. Hollopeter, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind.) 


. 29502, Butler Bros., St. Payl, Minn., vs. Great Northern et al. 


Rates on beneficiated iron ore, carloads, from plants near Kee- 
watin, Nashwauk, and Hibbing, Minn., to Great Northern docks at 
Allouez, Wis., in violation of section 1. Asks cease and desist order 
and rates. (Philip H. Porter, 1 W. Main St., Madison 3, Wis.) 


. 29503, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., vs. 


N. Y. C. et al. 

Rate on car of paper, consigned to Denver, Colo., stopped at Chi- 
cago to complete loading, in violation of sections 1, 2, and 3. 
Asks~ cease and desist order, rates, and reparation of $78.21. 
(James F. Dougherty, 147 N. Riverview Drive, Parchment 15, Mich.) 


. 29504, New England Motor Rate Bureau, Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. 


Julius Bleich, dba New York-Philadelphia Dispatch et al. 

Rates of respondent, a freight forwarder, for transportation of 
commodities generally between points in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, on the one hand, and, on the other, points and places in 
New York and New Jersey, utilizing the services of railroads and 
motor carriers, in violation of sections 404, 405, 409, and 421. Asks 
investigation, rates, and rules. (Ralph Cahouet, 38 Chauncy St., 
Boston 11, Mass.) 


. 29506, Johnston Seed Co., Enid, Okla., et al., vs. Santa Fe Rail- 


road et al. 

Allege rates on mung beans, in carloads, from points in Okla., 
Kan., and Mo., to various U. S. points except points in Southern 
Territory as defined in Item 35, S. W. L. Tariff 173-T, I. C. C. No. 
3688, in violation of Sections 1 and 6. Ask cease and desist order, 
through routes and proportional through or joint rates, waiver of 
collection of undercharges, and reparation. (H. D. Driscoll, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Hollopeter Appoints Subcommittee 
to Draft Institute Constitution 


Head of organization committee for formation of 
American Institute of Traffic Management enlarges 


that committee by eight and sets meeting for Cin- 
cinnati on May 23 


H. A. Hollopeter, transportation director, Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the organization com- 
mittee for an institute of traffic management (see Traffic 
World March 9, p 687), has appointed eight additional mem- 
bers to his committee. At the meeting of the group interested 
in forming the institute, in Cincinnati March 1, the committee 
received authority to enlarge itself by addition of members in 
addition to those appointed then. The new members are: 


Walter Mullady, president, Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago; 
Joseph P. Gudger, traffic manager, Gulf Oil Corporoation, Gulf Re- 
fining Company, Houston, Texas; A. H. Schwietert, traffic director, 
Chicago Association of Commerce; W. O. Narry, traffic manager, Rich- 
field Oil Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles Rheinstrom, vice- 
president, American Airlines, New York; Chester Thompson, president, 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Harry D. 


Fenske, director of traffic, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich.; W. A. Moore, general manager, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. 


Mr. Hollopeter has also appointed Mr. Schwietert; F. A. 
Doebber, traffic manager, Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis, and R. A. Ellison, manager, traffic department, 
Cincinnati, O., Chamber of Commerce, as members of a sub- 
committee, which includes himself and W. H. Ott, general 
traffic manager Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, secretary of 
the committee, as members, to draft tentative constitution and 
by-laws, for study by the full committee at a meeting to be 
held a the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, May 23. 


The full committee will consider the drafts of constitution 
and by-laws of the sub-committee at that meeting and prepare 
to make recommendations for a permanent organization to the 
group which attended the earlier meeting and those who were 
invited to that meeting but found it impossible to attend. No 
date for a meeting of the larger group has as yet been set. 











en and Money... MOVING SOUTH!!! 


Increasing numbers of men are putting 

their money into new industries... in 

the South. And for these reasons: 
Timber ...401 Billion 32 million 


board feet available in the South for 
commercial use Now! 


Mineral resources . . . the South mined 
47 per cent of the U. S. total in 1944! 
Farm products...a cash farm in- 


come of over 6 billion dollars... in 
the South alone! 


And 33 per cent of the country’s rail- 
road mileage is ready to serve you in 
the South today! 

For confidential reports on industrial 
sites write J. A. Senter, General De- 
velopment Agent, N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
way, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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. = THE COMPLETE ALL-PURPOSE PRINTING OUTFIT...NO TYPE TO SET! 
1ent, 
erai_| PRINTS ON WOODEN BOXES, CARTONS, 
yo 

d 
“=| SHIPPING TAGS AND LABELS, CLOTH 
ioe .. AS WELL AS ON CARDS, PAPER, ON OR INSIDE BOOKS OR FILES, ETC. 
» the | 
“No | Rubber Stamp Size Post Card Size 

~ a for Shipping Tags, for Larger Tags, 

ee TO USE THE Labels, Cards, etc. Labels, Notices, etc. 


The No. 1 MULTISTAMP is a 
flexible rubberless hand 
stamp that takes the place 
of rubber stamps. Prints up to 
5 lines of type, 3 in. long. 
Eliminates retyping and slow 
hand-addressing — it has a 
thousand uses around any 
office or shipping department. 


Complete with supplies in 
— compact case. Weight: 
s 


The No. 3 MULTISTAMP is 
the “Rocker Type” Duplicator 
that prints on practically any- 
thing. Size 5% in. long by 3% 
in. wide. A single stencil can 
contain up to 32 lines of type. 
No experience required to op- 
erate MULTISTAMP. 


Complete with supplies in 
handy, sturdy case. Weight: 
4 lbs. 


15 .00 i Br Factory Outfit. 


7 50 ' Non-Mechani _ Outfit. 
F.O.B. Facto 







Established 1921 
Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 





_ *Every MULTISTAMP Outfit is Guaranteed for 5 Years! Write for Illustrated Folder Showing Other Complete Outfits for $25 to $82.50.* 


OLTISTAMP 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


eee ONLY BY THE MULTISTAMP CO., INC. NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Indispensables 

(Continued from page 918) 
facturers and producers of fibreboard 
could familiarize themselves in advance 
with the kinds and quality of materials 
that would be needed—they would be 
ready for the starter’s gun. 


Tight Loading Indispensable 


Indispensable to good-order delivery is 
compact, tight loading of case goods. 
When this rule is neglected enough free 
space can collect in end of car to result 
in serious damage in switching. Tight 
loading, therefore, implies a factor of 
safety which, at no extra cost, can be 
built into every load. All that is needed 
is proper instruction of the loading force 
and alert supervision. Because 70 per 
cent or more of all damage occurs in car- 
load shipments, two suggestions to the 
man in charge are in order: (1) See for 
yourself—don’t delegate to someone else 
—whether your loading job is a credit to 
you; and (2) ask a few customers what 
they think of it. The proof of the pud- 
ding, after all, is how the goods get 
there. 

Does your product require bracing or 
cushioning, or must it (like some kinds 
of machinery) be given a little play in 
the car so top-heavy parts will not snap 
off? If you’re not sure you are doing 
the best loading you are capable of, why 
not call in the specialist of the carrier 
serving your plant? He is there to serve 
you and enable his railroad to handle 
your business safely. Remember, too, 
“something new” may have been added. 
Loading systems do not stand still. Some 
bright fellow is always stepving out with 
a better way. It may also be a cheaper 
way or one that reduces handling costs 
for the receiver. As illustrations, two 
cases are cited. 

Charles W. Braden, of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation, conceived 
the idea that by unitized glueing a whole 
carload of cases he could minimize, if not 
entirely stop, the tendency of cases to 
shift under switching impact. His method 
is to fasten each case to the case below 








A typical illustration of what happened in 
transit when paint was loaded straight 
through from end to end of car without 
any intermediate bracing. In other pic- 
ture see how Navy corrected this. 


by running cases over rollers which ap- 
ply two narrow strips of glue to the 
case as it comes into car on a roller con- 
veyor. Experimental loads in the hun- 
dreds, by National Distillers and others, 
indicate this method has considerable 
promise of reducing transit damage. 


The Navy consumes great quantities 
of paint. One of its representatives who 
has made a thorough study of packaging 
and carloading requirements says: 


The standard five-gallon pail, either lug seal 
or ring seal, used for paint and similar com- 
modities is considered a_ satisfactory con- 
tainer. Normally, damage to containers ... 
results from failure adequately to brace the 
load. At present, the paint industry load cars 
by hand, and it is noted that no specific 
method of loading or bracing has been univer- 
sally adopted. However, the general trend is 
to nest pails and load the car solid with no 
bracing provided. This method is considered 

. unsatisfactory. 

Estimates of damage supplied by reporting 
activities vary from a low of $35 a car toa 
maximum of $10,000 in the case of one car. 


This authority further reports. 


After consideration of the causes of damage, 
the principle of dividing the load into four or 
more units was adopted ... More than 100 
cars of paint have been shipped by this 
method and each has arrived with no loss of 
paint or damage to containers. 


The accompanying “before and after’ 
photographs illustrate the improvement 
reported by the Navy. In this connec- 
tion, a well put up “floating” load for 
paint, in pails, is also considered satis- 
factory. 


Package Freight Claim Trends 


There is also reproduced herewith a 
chart tracing the trend of claims paid for 
package freight that did not show up for 
delivery to consignee or that was de- 
livered to someone on marks alone, paid 
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for, and the delivery not connected with 
the revenue waybill. In many such in- 
stances, someone gets the freight and 
the carrier pays for it, too. Naturally, 
a lot of conditions contribute to such 
losses. Many are strictly faults of the 
railroads and cannot be elaborated here. 

One of the explanations of the rise in 
these claims is the widespread use of 
secondhand shipping containers. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, countless such 
shipments are discovered in transit, bear- 
ing two different consignee addresses, 
sometimes even three. All such discrep- 
ancies should be corrected when freight 
is received for transportation. Most of 
them are, but many, due to the afternoon 
rush, inexperienced help, etc., are not 
caught. The best curative, of course, is an 
error-proof system in the shipping de- 
partment. Stencil marking does a supe- 
rior job. Tags give a lot of trouble. They 
come off in transit, leaving the article 
in the quandary of the goat found in the 
London station, which had “et” its tag. 

We recently asked a few railroads to 
pick up from car and freight house floors 
tags which had become unfastened from 
shipments. From a small number of sta- 
tions, at least 500 tags were sent in as 
a result of a week’s hunt. The remedy 
for that is plain. 

One thing we would like considered by 
consignees with respect to the delivery 
of over and astray freight. Whether or 
not the major fault may rest with the 
carrier, it is a known fact that a large 
percentage of packages are incorrectly 
marked. It follows that the marks, ex- 
clusively, do not identify the shipment 
as belonging to the firm for whom 
marked. If, therefore, the question of 
ownership could usually, if not always, 
be settled before delivery, on presenta- 
tion to carrier of evidence in some form 
that that particular shipment was ex- 
pected, a great deal of the money paid 
out for these claims would be saved. We 
do not. believe such friendly assistance 
would really injure any receiver. 

What a lift it gives both receiver and 
carrier when the shipper puts his address 
on freight and the consignee’s catalogue, 
order or article number, and the ship- 
per’s case number. 


Properly Functioning Cars—Point 2 


The shipper may discharge his obliga- 
tion fully but, if the car in which his ship- 
ment is loaded does not function prop- 
erly, the goods may be damaged or lost. 
Many cars, which otherwise would have 
been sent to the “boneyard,”’ were kept 
in service during the war. That was be- 
cause replacements could not be built. 
The condition of those cars.probably con- 
tributed to grain and live stock losses, 
but not to damage to manufactures, to 
any extent, as the running-gear—the 
shock absorption mechanism of the car 
—had to be maintained in good shape for 
safety of operation. 

The beneficial effect of properly 
equipped cars maintained in first-class 
condition, is keenly realized by the me- 
chanical departments of the railroads. 
Shippers can look for steady improve- 
ment from now on. Research is con- 
stantly going on in the areas of truck 
springs and draft gears, all to the end 
that freight and cars will have more pro- 
tection under present and future high- 
speed operations. 

At the same time, shippers should bear 
in mind that the draft gear, although a 
highly efficient shock-cushioning device, 
cannot do it all. The shock that reaches 
the load builds up rapidly as the speed 
of the car increases at the time of im- 
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CAREFUL 
HANDLING! 


A mother must know how to care for her children, and likewise 
a railroad must know how to care for its shipping. When your 
shipment is put into our hands it becomes our “baby” and our 
responsibility to take it safely and speedily along its route. 
Through almost a century of service the L. & N. has gained the 
experience and “know-how” that enables it to combine speed and 
careful handling. 
During the five war years the Louisville & Nashville spent 48 
ey : million dollars for improvements to its transportation plant and 
is now better than ever equipped to serve your shipping needs... 
POWERFUL NEW LOCOMOTIVES ... NEW ROLLING STOCK... 
IMPROVED ROADBED . .. CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL. 


i cig ae Many more millions are now authorized for additional equip- 
April" is perfect shipping month, 


CY 
GUTTER - Shippers Advisory Boars 


and EVERY month is April on the ment and roadway .. . and we offer you DEPENDABLE FREIGHT 
SCHEDULES BETWEEN THE OHIO AND THE SOUTH. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


levice, 
pone 
ee THE OLD RELIABLE... YESTERDAY...TODAY...TOMORROW 
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pact in switching. Thus, the smash- 
power, squared with the velocity, is not 
six times greater than at one mile per 
hour when the car strikes another car 
at six miles per hour; it is thirty-six 
times greater. That is why tight load- 
ing, an ample factor of safety in brac- 
ing, metal-strapping, etc., are indispen- 
sable to Perfect Shipping. 


Trained Personnel—Point 3 


Last, but perhaps first in importance, 
comes Point 3. Railway employes who 
handle freight and cars, and shipper per- 
sonnel who prepare freight for transpor- 
tation, must be thoroughly instructed in 
the nature of their duties and given a 
clear understanding of the consequences 
of their acts. To the extent that the un- 
informed are informed. to the extent that 
skill and safe, careful habits are instilled 
into the men until they automatically do 
the same thing in the same proper way 
every time—to just that extent will the 
quality of freight service be raised to 
higher and higher levels of dependability. 
It is a healthy sign that more and more 
railroads and industries are recognizing 
the value of systematic training of per- 
sonnel. 

In a talk at a meeting of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents 
I said: 

Part of our loss, due to damaged shipments, 
comes from lack of knowledge on the part of 
the operating personnel—part from the failure 
of that personnel continuously to apply the 
knowledge that it has. Whichever the cause, 
it stems back to a failure on our part to edu- 
cate our men properly—to teach each man the 
importance of his work—to show him that his 
job has an integral relationship with the job 
of every other man—to convince him that the 
right performance of his job is necessary to 
successful operation of the road. 

The answer —and there is only one real 
answer—is employee education, not the hap- 
hazard and casual exposure of facts about 
railroading that has too often passed as em- 
ployee education, but a systematic campaign, 
carefully though out and making use of all of 
the proven modern training aids ...a cam- 
paign carried forward simultaneously on two 
major fronts. One objective should be the 


dissemination of knowledge of how to do each 
job right, the other objective should be to 
develop in each railroad man, up and down 
the line, the right attitude toward his job and 
toward his customers. 

In the post war world results are going to 
speak for themselves. Companies and indus- 
tries that make effective use of the training 
lessons of the war will be able to maintain 
or improve their competitive positions. Those 
who fail to do so may find themselves left by 
the wayside. Just as it is suicide to lead 
untrained soldiers against those who have 
benefited by thorough training, so it will be 
a losing proposition to attempt to face the 
competitive battles of the post-war years with 
partially trained employees. 

The public expects a great deal from its 
railroads. Today it is inclined to be lenient 
with us, inclined to put up with the hardships 
and inconveniences and to praise us for the 
share we contributed to a speedy and success- 
ful end to the war. A public which is being 
educated to expect revolutionary improve- 
ments in almost everything, as a result of 
wartime research and discovery, will demand 
these improvements in its transportation serv- 
ice, as well as in its radios and automobiles. 
Too, we are going to be faced with competi- 
tion as never before—water, air and highway. 
All of which adds up to the necessity of doing 
everything we can to improve our public re- 
lations. Prevention of damage is a ‘‘must.’’ 


Railroads and Shippers Ready 


The railroads are better organized for 
combatting the causes of loss and dam- 
age than they were at the close of the 
first World War. Claim prevention de- 
partments on each road, with their ex- 
perienced freight service inspectors, po- 
lice protection, mechanical and operating 
departments, all have a better under- 
standing of what makes for good service. 
Help can also be expected from the 15,- 
000 representatives of industry and the 
armed forces who were trained in the 
principles of proper packaging at the 


Improved loading plan for paint devel- 
oped by Navy. Braced this way, 100 cars 
went through without damage. Why? 


Load is divided into four sections, each 
braced so switching shock is transferred 
to car structure instead of passing through 
entire load with accumulated force. 
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government’s laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Moreover, the Association of 
American Railroads also has an aug- 
mented staff of container research engi- 
neers in its Freight Loading and Con- 
tainer Section, and a committee on pre- 
vention of loss and damage with several 
traveling representatives devoting all 
their time to developing and stopping the 
causes of loss and damage. 

In this, the tenth consecutive annual 
campaign to improve shipping practices, 
the shippers advisory boards are bringing 
back to life the old saw: “What’s worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” The 
railroads are joining the shippers in 
this effort, with meetings of employes 
throughout the country and other spe- 
cial activities. 

We have the means to attain the ends 
sought in the Perfect Shipping campaign. 
But to accomplish what the campaign 
stands for we must believe in it and 
translate our faith into action. It can 
be done—if we will it. 


CARGO DEHUMIDIFICATION 


Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
has developed a new system of ventilation 
and drying of ships’ cargoes that serves 
to prevent damage to cargo by moisture, 
an interesting matter, particularly in 
Perfect Shipping Month. Moisture of a 
damaging nature may occur through 
ship sweat, cargo sweat, or free moisture 
carried aboard when cargo is losded in 
rain or snow. The Cargocaire system 
consists of an air-drying unit, a fan and 
duct system and the necessary supervis- 
ing instruments. When weather condi- 
tions are right, the system ventilates the 
cargo holds with outside air. When nec- 
essary, however. in order to dry the 
holds, it recirculates the air and injects 
dry air from the air drying unit. The 
dry air displaces an equal amount of 
wetter air from the hold, thus reducing 
moisure content and, consequently, the 
“dew point.” : 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL REEFER 


The Illinois Central will place in ex- 
perimental operation, early in April, a 
standard refrigerator car _ insulated 
against heat and cold with cotton, “the 
south’s principal cash crop,” in the lan- 
guage of W. A. Johnston, pres'dent of 
the railroad, used in making the an- 
nouncement of the experiment. The cot- 
ton was applied to the car in the rail- 
road’s shops at McComb, Miss. The cot- 
ton was first treated so as to make it 
flameproof, sterile, immune to rot. mold 
and fungus, and non-absorbent of mois- 
ture. Experiments with the new insula- 
tion are in addition to others now being 
carried on by the Illinois Central with 
a new all-aluminum refrigerator car. 


Local claim organizatiens are in a 
particularly favorable position to be ac- 
tive in claim. prevention work. They 
can meet at stated intervals and bring 
prevention problems before their mem- 
bers periodically. They can prevail_on 
the individual truck operator to spread 
the gospel of good shipping among his 
shipper patrons, and they can cooperate 
with good effect with local traffic clubs 
and other groups who may be planning 
special Perfect Shipping Month meet- 
ings and. programs.—Carl F. Jackson, 


ar gaat Freight Claim Section, A. 
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—™M. aybe the proverb “Shoemaker, stick to your last” was taken 
more seriously in 1895, when John Raymond Scott was christened 
tion down in Texas. Anyway, John early chose railroading and “stuck to 
ition his last” even while serving in World Wars I and II. 
Se Beginning in the store department of the Santa Fe, he progressed 
y in through a score of jobs that afforded thorough knowledge of rail- 
of a road operations. Then, in 1917, John Scott became Johnny Doughboy 
ugh — but in the Transportation corps! His 1918 Christmas present was 
a ie labeled ‘Honorable Discharge” and the Santa Fe welcomed him back. 
stem Armour & Company and Montgomery Ward, in turn, next had the 
a KANSAS MISSOURI benefit of his intimate traffic knowledge. Then, in 1929, he. accepted 
ondi- the position of soliciting freight agent with Kansas City Southern 
s the — Lines at Dallas. 
i Continuing with the railway, Scott was general agent at Seattle 
jects | when he was commissioned a captain in the Quartermaster corps 
e in April, 1942. Shortly, he was transportation officer for the 8th 
Po | OKLAHOMA Service Command at Camp Maxey, Texas, where he welded together 
the a department that trained all transportation officers in the Command 
and established. new records for the movement of men and materiel. 
It was Lt. Col. John R. Scott who returned to the land of big 
2 trees, big apples and big salmon December 1, 1945. And now re- 
Nn ex- serve officer Scott has an even greater wealth of traffic experience — 
ril, a experience we commend, with appreciation, to the many friends he 
lated has made for us in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, British 
“the Columbia... even Alaska! 
. Jan- 
nt of 
> an- JOHNSON O. COUCH GUY B. WOOD 
> cot- Asst. Vice Pres.—Traffic Vice Pres.—Traffic 
rail- Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
ang 3 OUR SEATTLE OFFICE 
mold 624. The 1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
mois- Tel. Elliott 3166 
sula- JOHN R. SCOTT, General Agent 
peer NELS R. HOWE, Commercial Agent 
ar. HAZEL TATLOCK, Office Assistant 
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Shippers’ War 


(Continued from page 924) 





F. L. Waggoner, traffic manager of Aldens 
Chicago Mail Order Co., is the author of 
the manual, “How to Pack and How to 
Ship,” which his company has distributed 
to all its suppliers, to acquaint them with 
the principles of proper packing and eco- 
nomical shipping. 


Waggoner. “We don’t want claims. One 
never gets out of a claim what one’s ac- 
tual loss is. We want to show the smaller 
shipper, without a traffic manager or a 
traffic department, how to prepare his 
shipment. We discovered the shippers 
were classifying their shipments wrongly, 
to their own disadvantage and to ours. 

“Eight years ago we got out a loose- 
leaf booklet to our sources, which ac- 
complished a lot in improving shipping 
practices. The war, the O. D. T. orders, 
shortages of materials and other fac- 
tors, have changed the shipping picture 
greatly. Now we have issued this book- 
let, which we shall probably reissue 
yearly, to help our suppliers keep abreast 
of developments.” 

The foreword to the pamphlet states: 

This book has been prepared by our traf- 
fic department for the purpose of acquainting 









the shippers and manufacturers of merchan- 
dise and their employes with the fundamental 
principles of proper and economical packings 
of boxes, crating, and baling, railroad regula- 
tions, and general ideas for the proper ship- 
ping of merchandise to us. 

If the instructions and suggestions herein 
are followed by shippers, we are certain that 
it will benefit both the manufacturer and 
this company, by eliminating part of the 
loss and damage and extra and unnecessary 
freight charges which we now experience on 
many freight and express shipments and 
greatly speed up merchandise to us at the 
lowest possible rates.... 


“How to Pack and How to Ship” is a 
manual of good shipping practices, writ- 
ten in simple language, covering many 
points. 

For instance, one section deals with 
the use of second hand wooden boxes 
for shipment of merchandise. While the 
company discourages use of such boxes, 
it instructs the shipper how to use sec- 
ond hand cases—how to strap them, 
what type of nails to use, how to erase 
old marks. 

Another section lists a series of items, 
with their proper classification descrip- 
tions, and the containers to be used when 
making freight shipments—such items as 
aluminumware, bath robes, batting, 
belts, blankets, books, buttons, caps and 
hats, cards, carpet sweepers, cellulose 
articles, clocks, clothes racks, chinaware, 
Christmas tree decorations, clothing, 
comforters, combs, compacts, corsets, 
cotton knit fabric, cotton piece goods, 
coats, cutlery, curtain rods, cutlery, just 
to mention a few. 

A third section, treating with the im- 
portant problem of marking the freight 
correctly, informs the shipper as to the 
simple rules for so marking his freight: 


Each package, bundle, or loose piece of 
freight must be plainly, legibly, and durably 
marked -by brush, stencil, marking crayon, 
metal type, pasted label, or other method 
which provides marks plain, legible, and 
durable, showing the name of only one con- 
signee, and of one station, town, or city to 
which destined. Labels must be securely at- 
tached with glue or other equally good ad- 
hesive. Packages containing fragile’ articles 
or articles in glass or earthenware must be 
marked FRAGILE—HANDLE WITH CARE, 
or with similar precautionary marks. Tags 
must be made of cloth, leather, metal or tag- 
peer. ... 


Mr. Waggoner says that “an efficient 
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traffic operation calls for advance plan- 
ning and thinking so that probable er. 
rors can be corrected before they cause 
serious delays and loss in transportation 
costs.” 

The booklet has been well-received, 
said Mr. Waggoner. A number of ship- 
pers, small and large, have written in to 
thank the firm. Carrier claim officials, 
also, have praised the work. 

Aldens is one of the progressive firms 
that is contr.buting towards holding loss 
and damage claims to a minimum. This 
company, incidentally, was the first to 
use air-cargo, accordng to Mr. Wag- 
goner. Back in 1932, the company char- 
tered planes to fly merchandise from 
Chicago to Cincinnati, as an experiment. 
The trip took five hours. 

Mr. Waggoner himself, before enter- 
ing the field of traffic management, was 


Stabilizing corner pads are used to pro- 
tect this electric refrigerator shipped in 
a plywood box. 





employed as a postal clerk on a mail ise 
train. He believes such a background is oo 
invaluable for traffic work. He can rattle of 
off the schedules of all the carriers in 
the country, knows the postal zones by b 
heart, and can unerringly select the y 
quickest route from the company’s ship- La 
ping room to any spot in the nation. ide 
‘ + * TI 
Those are some of the things the mail ca 
order houses are doing today for better Ex 
shipping. They comprise an important b 
contribution, and one that will bear good e 
fruit in the coming period, as materials 
and skilled help become more plentiful. far 
What do the mail order packaging ex- ten 
perts look for in the near future? | 
The carton supply is easier now, said ex 
one expert, but the lumber supply is tie 
tighter than ever. This man has at his fre 
fingertips all the statistics bearing on Its 
shipping practices. That is one reason ; 
why the armed services selected him, -_ 
early in the war, to train others in scl- Lx 
entific packaging principles. 
is 
Every shipper can test his own shipments Ne 
on this inexpensive hinged table drop of 
testing device. A plumb bob and mark 
on the table guide the tester in holding 
the package properly. When the post sup- 
porting the leaves of the table is pulled, 





the trap door is sprung and the package 
falls exactly on the corner or edge desired. 
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‘Freight is a Favored Passenger 


...0n the Route of Phoebe Snow! 





~ aa ifs 
. SA ee 
ESTINATION... New York City. Carrier...the Lackawanna. 
This means fast and dependable freight service —care- 
ful, efficient handling of shipments through every stage 
of the trip. 


pro- 


gree Take meat, for instance. As Lackawanna’s prime movers 


haul refrigerator cars into the freight terminal at Hoboken, 
the cars are switched promptly to the unloading tracks. 
Then they are rolled up to specially designed meat plat- 





Bers forms, teamed to the fleet of waiting trucks. A solid car 
rattle of meat is unloaded and on its way, within the hour. 
ssh ty Automobiles are handled with similar efficiency. Secured 
“t the by braces that prevent all motion in transit, they arrive at 
s ship- Lackawanna’s special platforms for unloading autos...at 
ion. ideal locations for New York and north Jersey distribution. 
These platforms — elevated to the same level as the freight 
e mail car doors— make unloading a swift and simple operation. 
better Each car is carefully checked for any possible damage 
yortant bef t is all Ate a wt 
r good efore it is allowed to depart. 
terials In handling export traffic Lackawanna’s service is 
ntiful. famous from Chicago to Capetown. Its fine, modern fleet of 
or tugs, barges, lighters and car floats is one of the largest in 
w. said existence. Geared to handle all types of commodi- 
sply is ties, Lackawanna’s fleet speeds the movement .of . 
_at his freight safely and promptly from train to shipside. 
ped fe Its strategically located terminals permit fast serv- ep connrereyi 
a him, ice both to piers and New York, Brooklyn and The Rovte | aw aC dwaind 
in sci- Long Island receiving stations. F gt N° 
Shippers know the final tést of perfect shipping prot 


is at the terminal. That’s why so many specify, for 
New York-bound and export freight...the Route 
of Phoebe Snow! 
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“Even in the commercial handling of 
boxes which do not go out of our own 
country,” he said, “the express company 
estimates that every box handled in 
aerial transportation goes through an 
average of 13 to 14 separate handlings.” 

Merchandise must be packed accord- 
ingly if it is to arrive safely. 

The value of production of all types 
of containers is rising steadily, he con- 
tinued. It jumped from about $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $3,500,000,000 in 1944. 
The growth in the use of nailed wooden 
boxes went to 276 in 1943, and to 291 in 
1944, using 1940 as an index figure of 
100. Wirebound boxes showed an in- 
crease of 110 per cent for 1943, and 119 
per cent for 1944. This man is in close 
touch with manufacturers of all types of 
containers and shipping devices. He uses 
them all. 


Recently, a mail order house furnished 
packed items for a laboratory test of 
packaging of novelty furniture items for 
a series of tests for the freight claim 





Many shippers use postage meters on let- 
ter mail and parcel post, to save time 
and losses from handling loose, negotiable 
adhesive stamps. A postage meter ma- 
chine prints. postage in any value for any 
kind or class of mail, the postage being 
dated, postmarked and identified by meter 
number of user. Postage meters are cur- 
rently collecting more than one-fifth of 
all U. 8. postal revenue. 


Above left— 

One way to insure that addresses will 
remain on shipments is to stencil them 
on the package. Stencil machines can cut 
stencils like this in a few seconds. 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
distributes this six-point guide for per- 
fect shipping, for posting in the shipping 
rooms. 


division of the Association of American 
Railroads, the tests being made by the 
Don L. Quinn Laboratory, of Chicago. 
The tests were undertaken primarily to 
provide dependable data upon which to 
formulate a standard for corrugated 


ATTENTION SHIPPING CLERK 





Six. Guides For Perfect Shipping: 


Or yp > 


Is Merchandise Packed Correctly? 
Are Containers Properly Sealed? 
Will The Containers Stand The Trip? 
Are Containers Properly Marked? 
Do Markings On Freight Agree With B/L? 
Are Bills Of Lading Ready For Driver? 


Help YOUR CUSTOMERS To Get YOUR 
PRODUCTS Promptly And Safely! _ 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING \woustex 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


fibre-board containers, and for determiin- 
ing the merits of interior protective ma- 
terials, based on performance. 

Mr. Quinn, in discussing results of the 
tests, stated that the Fibre Box Associa- 
tion has initiated a program among iis 
members to have the quality of the boxes 
policed regularly, through routine test- 
ing. Leaders of the industry are thor- 
oughly in accord with the program, he 
said, adding that some of the box com- 
panies maintain their own testing lab- 
oratories. 

Mr. Quinn is optimistic about the abili- 
ty of carriers, shippers and container 
manufacturers to cope with freight loss 
and damage. “If below-standard con- 
tainers can be eliminated,” he said, “our 
boxes will be 25 per cent better than in 
1940, and this margin will compensate 
for the more severe transportation haz- 
ards of today—the heavier loading and 
faster trains.” 

If the average quality of the 1940-41 
corrugated container could be main- 
tained, he said, loss and damage to 
freight in these containers would not be 
excessive. Boxes today average only 
about 60 per cent of the quality which 
prevailed in 1940. There has been a let- 
down in the quality of materials, in 
manufacturing practices, in labor skill. 
The first thing box makers must do is 
to bring the equipment up to a high 
level, utilize the best manufacturing 
practices, train the men,. get good ma- 
terials, and eliminate those boxes falling 
below the average. 

Of course, good boxes do not mean 
that the articles will be packed right, 
said he. The interior protective materi- 
als is important, and shippers must real- 
ize this. 


One point stressed by this scientist 


was the need for receivers of merchan- } 


dise to notify shippers if there is a claim 
on the merchandise. Unless shippers have 
this information, they are working with 
inadequate facts, and it is difficult for 
them to check back on their packaging 
practices, he said. 

Mr. Quinn concluded by displaying a 
hinged table device for making drop 
tests. The table, which can be made for 
$15-$25, is adjustable to drops of various 
heights, and the package tested may be 
guided so that it always falls on the 
corner or edge being tested. Many ship- 
pers would find it to their advantage to 
build such a table and make their own 
drop tests. Information about the con- 
struction and use of such drop-testing 
equipment may be obtained from your 
railroad freight-claim agent. 

If and when the war against exorbi- 
tant freight loss and damage claims is 
won in America, it will be won by pro- 
ceeding along scientific packaging lines, 
along the pathway being blazed by the 
laboratories, by mail order houses, by 
the furniture industry, and by the manu- 
facturers of containers and packing ma- 
terials and handling equipment. 


The Perfect Shipping campaign has 
become established as a significant and 
valuable tradition among transporta- 
tion people. It undoubtedly has been 
responsible to a large extent for the 
fact that the reported aggregate ex- 
pense of railroad and motor carriers for 
freight loss and damage in each year 
of our participation in World War II 
has been far less, actually and rela- 
tively, than the corresponding figure jor 
1918.—Commissioner John L. Rogers. 
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A standard gauge, diesel-operated loco- 
motive crane was designed for the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Tex., 
to install- boilers as units into destroyers. 
The Orton crane cost $46,000, whereas a 
drydock crane would have cost $250,000, 
said the Orton firm. 
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Ww. M. Jeffers, who recently retired 


as president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, has been elected vice-chairman of 
the board of directors. His residence is 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 


* 
Harry L. Crowder, traffic manager, 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 


Philadelphia, is retiring following 30 
years of service with that organization. 

B. M. Fischer has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager, Northwestern Steel 
& Wire Co., Sterling, Il. Mr. Fischer 
was formerly traffic manager, Ladish 
Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wisc. 


Gilmer B. Randolph, chairman of the 
board of governors, and a past president, 
of the Federal Transportation Associa- 
tion, was recently presented the War. De- 
partment’s commendation and emblem 
for exceptional civilian service, by Major 
General Edmond H. Leavey, Army chief 
of transportation. This is the War De- 
partment’s highest award to civilian em- 
ployees. 

* * * 

Jack P. Saunders has been appointed 
western division traffic manager, Gerber 
Products Co., at Oakland, Calif., follow- 
ing his return from four years service 
with the Army transportation corps. 





Railway, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., following his release from the armed 
services. 

* ca * 

William Wallace has been appointed 
general passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co., at Seattle, Wash. He succeeds J. F. 
Bahl, who is retiring after 50 years of 
railroad service. 

* * 

G. Edward Johnston has been appointed 
assistant division freight agent of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. Mr. 
Johnston will maintain headquarters at 
Columbus, Ga. 

* * 

Welby Frantz, former captain, trans- 
portation corps, U. S. Army, has returned 
to the Decatur Cartage Co., as manager 
of the district office at Peoria, Ill. 

* * * 


Francis R. Hammack, former special 
agent and executive in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and director of 
Georgia’s prison system, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of C. Bedell Monro, 
president of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, to direct the territorial develop- 
ment of PCA’s southern region. Mr. 
Hammack is establishing temporary of- 


fices in Atlanta, Ga. 
* * ok 





OAKLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE WEEK 
“Foreign trade puts men to work” 
will be the thenie for National Foreign 
Trade Week, to be~sponsored in the 
Oakland, Calif., area, May 19-25, by the 
world trade department of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce and the-Oakland 
Foreign Trade and Harbor Club. 

Walter G. Perker, president of the lat- 
ter club, is general chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, and his vice-chairman 
is M. D. McCarl. Lyford M. Morris, 
manager of the world trade department 
of the chamber of commerce, is manag- 
ing director of the 1946 celebration, the 
eleventh to be held. National Foreign 


.Trade Week had its origin ‘as a Cali- 


fornia celebration and is sponsored na- 
tionally by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


RAILROADS’ FIBRE BOX TESTING 
PROGRAM 

Because of misunderstanding on the 
part of shippers as to the program in- 
stituted in April, 1945, of testing fibre 
boxes being used as shipping containers, 
A. H. Greenly, chairman of the Official 
Classification Committee, New York 
City, has written the Don L. Quinn Co., 
Chicago, and the Container Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York City, clarify- 
ing the program. 


; : “No, boxes are to be tested for our 
t real- (§ prior to entering the service Mr. Saun- Leslie W. Roberts has been appointed account unless they are received from 
ders served with the California Railroad § controller of the General Steamship Cor- _ shippers in accordance with reports made 
ientist [§ Commission. poration, Ltd. He succeeds Delmon M. to you by our inspectors and boxes prop- 
rchan- * @ @ White, who has been transferred to Los erly identified,” stated Mr. Greenly. “If 
claim C. F. Germelman has been appointed Angeles, to assume executive duties with shippers communicate with you in re- 
s have traffic manager, O’Sullivan Rubber Cor- the Los Angeles Tanker Operators, Inc. gard to having boxes tested under this 
x with @ poration, Winchester, Va. Prior to his Prior to his appointment, Mr. Roberts program, the requests should be sent 
lt for (§ appointment, Mr. Germelman was assist- served as head field auditor of the United to us, and we will arrange to have one 
kaging Mant general freight agent, American States Maritime Commission. of our representatives call on the ship- 
Barge Line Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa. i a per as soon as possible to obtain boxes 
ying a * * * RB. ye gt aoe -- gag to oan to ap of you vot testing in 
- dro : manager of the Fruehau railer Co., accordance with arrangements.” 
de for a haere anlage —— branch at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Hollings- Reports as to how boxes comply with 
various § System, at Chicago. He succeeds George worth has served as manager of the the requirements of the classification 
nay be Masson. deceased. H. B. Kutcher will Richmond branch since 1939. rules are furnished both to the Official 
on the § succeed Mr. Coughnour as assistant coal ~All Classification Committee and to the ship- 
y ship- § freight agent at Chicago. George T. Walne has been promoted per who supplied boxes for testing, Mr. 
rage to a a - the —* of — * the —— Greenly said. 
ir own : istrict sales territory o eneral Box —_——_——_— 
Frank A. DeFrench has been appointed : 
r con i vice-president, and Henry F. Bennett has Co., Chicago. + sewers OC Rasa 
testing non sinted traffic manager, of the An extreme case of difficulty in han- 
n your Bn Deli C fae. at Chevelond The New York chapter of Delta Nu dling shipments in second-hand cartons 
Ohi. ENE \O., ” ‘ Alpha transportation fraternity will hold from which previous markings had not 
exorbi- - — its — regular meeting April 3, at the been ao has —— ——, to the = 
aims is : Hotel Governor Clinton. Dabney T. War- tention of the Freight Claim Division o 
yy pro- mon A =. aie satan: ing, general manager, Middle Atlantic the Association of American Railroads. 
g lines, & yo ea 7 | Interchemical Corpora- States Motor Carrier Conference, will An eastern railroad, between January 
by the ti P Mr M geen wer wae speak on “Sense and Nonsense About 10 and February 6, received a stray bill- 
ses, by CO. Mr. low York - Collective Ratemaking.” G. G. Heller, ing from three points, one each in Dela- 
manu- fg Warters in New York. president, will preside. ware, Ohio and Illinois, covering, re- 
ng ma- a : _ spectively, 43, 19 and 138 cartons, the 
Frank T. Lewis has been appointed first and third lots marked as containing 
general agent, Chicago & Northwestern NEW BOOK ORTON CRANE sealed beam headlights and the second 
Railway Co., San Francisco. He succeeds _An illustrated book, “Moving Mate- as containing rubber goods, each ad- 
James J. Livingston, who will retire from rials from Here to There,” has been is- dressed to consignees at the billed points. 
active service. Harry P. Dickson succeeds sued by the Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Inspection showed that all of the car- 
ign has @Mr. Lewis as general agent, at Pitts- of Chicago, manufacturers of all types tons contained soap. 
unt and Mburgh, and M. R. Kielgas succeeds Mr. of full-revolving cranes. 5 Investigation among manufacturers at 
sporta- H Dickson as general agent freight depart- Many Orton installations are described the point of origin established that each 
1s been @ ment, in New York City. T. A. O’Donnell and pictured, among them special cranes of the astray shipments was part of a 
for the has been appointed assistant general designed and installed for unloading a shipment of 200 cartons consigned to a 
ate ex- @ freight agent of the line at Chicago. Mr. Chicago Tribune boat bearing newsprint point in Maryland. According to the rail- 
iers for @ O'Donnell has been with the Northwest- from Thorold, Ontario. The Orton com- road inspector, the consignor said he 
ch year Bern since 1908. pany guaranteed unloading the boat in had not removed the old markings be- 
War Il ° 24 hours, and today, after ten years’ op- cause he understood that shipments 
id rela- M. D. Sigler has been appointed travel- eration, the regular unloading time is weigh a total in excess of 6000 pounds 
gure JO" Ming freight agent for Seaboard Air Line 


ogers. 











eight hours, according to the company. 


did not require marking. 








Raising Wages To Lower Costs 


N THE COURSE of expanding their Cleveland plant 

facilities The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
manufacturers of corrugated boxes, turned 
27 years of Towmotor materials handling experi- 
ence and “know-how” to their own fullest advan- 
tage. As a result, Hinde & Dauch improved their 
method of handling large, bulky rolls of fibre board 
by installing a Towmotored handling system. 


In addition to solving their handling equipment 
problem Hinde & Dauch achieved another impor- 
tant improvement. Because of the new system one 
man operating a Towmotor unloads, transports, 
stacks and delivers rolls weighing 1500 lbs. to 
4,000 Ibs. each, totalling 90 tons per day. Since he 
is paid on a tonnage basis the Towmotor operator 
actually earns more money than under the previous 
method although the cost of handling has been 
appreciably reduced. This “pay increase” is pos- 
sible because flexible Towmotor can transport and 
stack 3 to 6 foot long rolls anywhere in the plant 
without extra handling. In many of the other 
Hinde & Dauch plants throughout the country the 
Towmotor method has already been adopted. 


For every handling problem there is an engi- 
neered solution .... a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and “know-how” gained in 
solving handling problems in every industry. Send 
for your copy of the Towmotor Lift Truck 
ANALYSIS GUIDE today. Towmotor Corporation, 
1231 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


OWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


T-M-K Advisory Board Hears Kirk 
on Western Railroads’ War Role 


W. F. Kirk, assistant general manager of the Missouri Pa. 
cific Lines, in a talk delivered before the March 20 meeting of 
the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Advisory Board, at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., summarized his war-time ex- 
periences as western director for the Office of Defense Trans. 
portation and agent for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The reduction, and eventual disappearance, of coastal and 
intercoastal shipping from December, 1940, placed an extra 
volume of traffic on the railroads, said Mr. Kirk. “Normally, the 
traffic volume of the western lines is predominantly eastward, 
and any improvements made during the years have been to in- 
crease the movement of the larger volume in a minimum num- 
ber of units. This doesn’t mean that the westward traffic vol- 
ume was subjected to a less expeditious movement, but with the 
increased military activities in the Pacific, westward traffic rap- 
idly increased so that late in 1942 the total was nearly equal 
in both directions,” he said, adding: 


As the westward volume increased, without any decrease in the 
eastward movement, it became apparent that some plan had to be 
worked out to prevent delay. Restrictions that came early in 1942 on 
materials prevented any great increase in railroad plant capacity. ... 

In the beginning, many requests were made for priorities, and 
later requests for routing advice. All such requests were denied and 
shippers were told they could be more helpful if they continued to 
follow their orderly methods of routing traffic, and assured that except 
for some dire emergency which would interrupt an entire line, all 
traffic would not be diverted or rerouted. 

Because shippers cooperated along these lines we were able to 
anticipate the load that would pass through the points most vulner- 
able to congestion. Immediately after the volume had passed the river 
crossings and the Twin Citizs we were able to advise the carriers so 
they could plan their work 48 to 96 hours ahead of arrival. Traffic 
was channeled to the under-capacity lines and in a general way main- 
tained over-all schedules. I think it obvious that this system prevented 
long back-hauls in order to reroute around a trouble spot. 

Whenever necessary to re-route traffic I endeavored to avoid dis- 
turbing the shippers’ route, as I have always recognized that as one 
of the prerogatives a shipper must maintain in order to properly 
conduct his business. And while there were a large number of cars 
rerouted, the figures indicate that over 90 per cent were moved 
through to destinations without any disturbance of routings. 


Mr. Kirk said that only seven of the 316 so-called Kirk or- 


from cooperative contacts with and between the various trans- 
portation officers. “I also endeavored to permit any diverted 
cars, after passing a troubled spot, to return to the shipper’s 
routing by allowing the railroads to use their discretion in rout- 
ing the traffic, by including in the orders—‘for delivery to proper 


,9) 


connection’. 
Lines Never Over-Loaded 


Whereas in 1943 the best movement of westward loads that 
was made did not exceed 2,600 per day into California and 
1,135 a day into the Pacific Northwest, in 1944 the correspond- 
ing figures rose to 2,910 and 1,258, said Mr. Kirk. “After V-E 
day, the movement continued to increase and the peak was 
reached in May, 1945, when the daily average movement to 
California totaled 3,515 loads and into the Pacific Northwest, 
1,550 loads.” 

Though practically all the war-time transportation work 
was done by the railroads, ‘“‘we are confronted today with agi- 
tation on all sides for more public expenditures that will have 
the effect of further subsidizing competing forms of transporta- 
tion—thus weakening the railroads and impairing their efficiency 
and continued progress.” 


Analyzes Union Demands 


Discussing the rules changes proposed by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Mr. Kirk said he concurred in the statement made be- 
fore the fact-finding board currently sitting in Chicago “to the 
effect that the proposals would gravely interfere with and re- 
strict the ability of the carriers to render essential transporta- 
tion service; that they would destroy in large part the use 
and usefulness of modern equipment and facilities and compel 
under penalty the wasteful operation of many additional un- 
necessary trains, and that these proposals of the organizations 
would produce no benefit whatever from a safety standpoint, 
but on the contrary, would increase the hazards of serious ac- 
cidents and casualties to employes and the general public.” 

We are going through a period, concluded Mr. Kirk, “when 
it seems to be considered unwise not to have two men to do 
one man’s work, or to pay one man extra if he so much as 
lifts his finger to do something that somebody thinks someone 
else should be doing.” 


ders issued were initiated by himself, all the others resulting | 
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O. the Soo Line, perfection in shipping is the 
goal every day throughout the year. Its full 
attainment is possible, however, only by continu- 
ance of the splendid spirit of cooperation between 
shippers and the Men of the Soo—which has been 
so manifest during the past few years. 


In spite of difficulties, you have been careful about 
preparing shipments with adequate reinforcing, 
strapping, sealing and marking. And from our 
standpoint, we have attempted to provide prompt 
and safe transportation, care in handling and 
spotting cars. 


For information, see your 
nearest Soo Line Agent 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


WANT TO DO YOUR EMPLOYEES AND 
STAFF MEMBERS A FAVOR ? 


The College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, 
Illinois—the Educational Division of the 
Traffic Service Corporation, publishers of 
Traffic World, has just published a new cata- 
logue entitled, “College Training in Transpor- 
tation and Traffic Management.” You probably 
could do members of your staff or your em- 
ployees a favor by seeing that a copy of this 
booklet is placed in their hands. 


The contents of the booklet should be of 
interest to anyone who wishes to advance ‘in 
the field by broadening his professional back- 
ground and becoming better prepared for ad- 
vancement. Subjects discussed in the booklet 
have to do with: the importance of transporta- 
tion in the scheme of business; careers in trans- 
portation and traffic management; information 
on transportation and traffic management 
training. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 





There can be a two-fold interest in this 


booklet. First, in cases within proximity of 
Chicago’s loop where the College of Advanced 
Traffic is located. Secondly, as helpful infor- 
mation in connection with organization a local 
College Traffic Club Study Group—the basis 
of which is the same educational material used 
in teaching College of Advanced Traffic resi- 
dent classes. 


f------------ 


College of Advanced Traffic TW-3-30-46 
Educational Division of The Traffic Service Corporation 
14 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 


You can mail me ........ copies of your new catalogue 
entitled, “College Training in Transportation and Traffic 
Management.” 


MY NAME 


POOP EOE O HEHEHE EEE EEE E EEE TEESE E EEE EEEEESEEE EEE EE EEEE EEE EEE EES 


OOPS O SESE EEE EEO EE EEE EEEEEEEEE EE EEE EEE EEEEEE ESSE EEE HEEESEEEE 


TE BELONG TO.....cccccccccccccccccccccccesccsescocccceccs TRAFFIC CLUB 


If you prefer to have us mail the booklets to individuals instead of mailing 
them in bulk to you, please list names and addresses on separate sheet of 
paper. Thank you. 


. 
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Effective March 27th, 1946 
the corporate name of the 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


| 
| was changed to 
| 


ye 


* 





This change was made for the convenience 
of our customers and will in no way affect 


the policy or management of this company. 





ROBERT W. JACKSON 








President 
| 
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Give traffic men all 
the information they need 


Without complete information 
on shipments moving over 
your lines, it’s hard for any 
traffic man to do a first-rate 
business-getting job. 


How can you give him all the information he 
needs? By Recordak microfilming waybills at 
off-line points of interchange. 


Film records of original waybills . . . picture- 
accurate . . . are enlarged on a Recordak Film 
Reader. Clerks have all the original information 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak. Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


—and its uses in railroading 


.-. No errors in transcription, no omissions... 
and ample time to make out complete and accu- 
rate passing reports and freight traffic reports. 


For complete information on the system that 
pioneered the application of modern microfilm- 
ing to waybilling and other basic business rou- 
tines, write for the interesting, new book—‘“‘50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It is free, of 
course. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your new book on Recordak, 
**50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 


Name 
Line 
Street 


a a 





-——- FREE—just mail this coupon———————-—-- 
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Highway Objectives 
(Continued from page 919) 


poor marking by any shipper who values 
his products or the good-will of his cus- 
tomers. One shipper and one point of 
origin, one consignee and one destination 
is the rule which will prevent thousands 
of claims. Small, poorly written labels, 
affixed with water-soluble adhesives, 
only invite delay, loss and claim. Clear, 
legible addressing in easy-to-read sizes 
will help speed shipments to your cus- 
tomers. 

Marking of re-used packages deserves 
special mention and special care. All old 
markings should be carefully obliterated. 
That goes for commodity or brand names, 
too! When a checker is looking for 
“medicine,” he may not look twice at the 
carton boldly printed “coffee.” 

Whenever physically possible, place a 
packing slip inside each container. Under 
some conditions, the best outside mark- 
ings may become illegible. When this 
happens, an inside packing slip makes it 
possible to open the package, identify 
the consignor and consignee and start 
the shipment working again. 

Shippers should show package num- 
bers “keyed in” their shipping room 
records on each piece of freight so that, 


_if any package should go astray, it can 


readily be matched with carrier’s “over” 
report and with shipping papers to cover. 
Many progressive shippers use invoice or 
factory order numbers as bill of lading 
numbers, showing this number on each 
package in the shipment. Some shippers 
even show the month of shipment on 
each package as a further aid to both 
carrier and consignee in checking the 
shipment. And be sure to show the cor- 
rect date on your bill of lading so that 
your records and those of the carrier 
will agree if you have to trace the ship- 
ment. 

Misdescription of freight or careless 
use of abbreviations often causes confu- 
sion leading to “splitting” of shipments 
at transfer points with delay or outright 
loss resulting. 

Shippers can help greatly to reduce 
claims in the above categories. Often the 
shipper’s packing will be found to be at 
fault when all of the facts are carefully 
analyzed. Every person who prepares 


packages for shipment must realize that . 


his shipment is not the only one the 
carrier will handle that day. Each truck 
may carry hundreds of packages and 
some of them must be on the bottom or 
sides of the load. Packing which would 
be quite adequate for messenger delivery 
within a city often will not do if the 
same package is to be transported hun- 
dreds of miles via for-hire carrier. 

There are some commodities which 
will require special care and special han- 
dling regardless of how carefully they 
may be packed. Motor carriers will co- 
operate with the shipper in such instances 
if adequate warning is given. “Glass,” 
“Fragile” or “This Side Up” are the 
type of warnings to which we refer, and 
there are many others. Be sure that all 
packages which require special attention 
are carefully and fully marked, to in- 
dicate clearly their particular needs. It 
is not enough to endorse the warning on 
the bill of lading, although this should 
always also be done. 

And, shippers, in fairness to all of the 
carriers who serve them, should look at 
the freight handling in their own plants. 
In some individual cases, where detailed 
Studies have been made, it has been def- 
initely shown that the shipper’s own em- 
Ployees were responsible for the damage 
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CONVEYORS 





Send for your 
FREE CATALOG 


This catalog contains information about the construction features and 
uses of Rapid Wheel Gravity Conveyors, together with complete specifi- 
cations and data on standard accessories manufactured for use with the 
conveyors. The catalog also shows on-the-spot photos of Rapid Wheel 
Gravity Conveyors in action on all types of conveying jobs. 


Operating with the smooth gravity principle, Rapid Wheel Conveyors 
speed and ease the handling of goods wherever the need arises. Port- 
able and easily handled, they may be set up or dismantled in a matter 
of minutes. They are manufactured in standard 5-foot and 10-foot lengths 


and in widths of 12” and 18”. (Other lengths are manufactured upon 
request.) 


Send for your copy of the new, illustrated catalog today. It shows 
how you can save time, money and manpower on your package han- 
dling operations . . . IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE! 


Please send the new Rapid Wheel Conveyor 
Catalog without charge or obligation to: 
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Sales Division—392 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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will note the exceptional advantages of The Chicago Line as a coal carrier; 


the coal lies just beneath our rails, and the route is straight as an arrow to A 
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the C & E I leads in service—overnight from mine to market. 


Producers, shippers and users of coal, wherever located, are invited to write for 
complimentary copy of informative coal booklet. Your requests will receive our 
prompt attention. 
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—the goods were not received in good 
order by the carrier. It seems hardly 
possible that responsible shippers would 
allow their valuable products to become 
damaged right in their own plants—but 
it does happen too often! 

Of course, when the carrier can clearly 
determine that loss or damage is def- 
initely chargeable to the shipper, the 
claim will be declined, and rightly so. 
But it’s often surprisingly hard to con- 
vince the shipper that his processes are 
less than perfect. Why not check your 
inter-plant or intra-plant handling—the 
pre-shipping room handling—at your 
own plant? 

Lack of sufficient interior packing or 
cushioning. material often results in d's- 
aster. In an extreme case—and this is an 
actual instance—six one-gallon glass bot- 
tles were placed in a paper box without 
a single piece of interior packing! Result 
—you know without being told. If pack- 
ing materials are so scarce that your 
shipment can’t be properly prepared— 
then don’t ship it. After all, you ship be- 
cause your customer wants your goods. 
Hold the shipment back a few days until 
you can pack it correctly. 


_ Theft and Pilferage 

Neither shipper nor carrier nor con- 
signee has a monopoly on the supply of 
‘light-fingered” employees. All parties 
should realize that there are many per- 
sons who will be dishonest when tempta- 
tion is placed squarely before them. If 
shipping platforms and receiving plat- 
forms are adequately supervised, tempta- 
tion is not allowed to arise. Of course, 
the man who is a thief at heart will find 
ways to pilfer and steal regardless of 
supervision, but studies have shown that 
the major portion of petty theft and p‘l- 
ferage is due to the “honest”? employee 
who succumbs to temptation when given 
the opportunity. If theft and pilferage of 
interstate shipments recur despite your 
best efforts, notify the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The F.B.I. has even asked 
to be notified of intrastate thefts on the 
theory that these may provide c'ues in 
the solution of interstate thefts. If you 
want to talk with the F.B.I., consult page 
one of your telephone directory. 


Trucking Industry Acts to Stop Claims 

Motor carriers are making the most of 
this year’s Perfect Shipping Month, using 
it as still another means of driving home 
to their own employees the need of 
greater care in handling of truck freight. 
A special leaflet telling about the cam- 
paign has been prepared and circulated 
among all truck freight handling per- 
sonnel, asking their cooperation. The 
trucking industry’s slogan for this year’s 
is “Let’s make it Perfect Handling 
Month, Too!” 

Truck Claim Prevention Film 


A new 70-frame, 22-minute, sound- 
slide film on claim prevention entitled 
“Problem No. 1—the $20,000,000 Chal- 
lenge” is now being distributed to motor 
carriers and the state trucking associa- 
tions affiliated with the American Truck- 
ing Association, Inc. A number of motor 
carrier claim conferences have also ob- 
tained copies of the film for use of their 
members. Whenever it has been shown, 
the film has aroused interest in claim 
prevention on the part of drivers, help- 
ers, freight handlers and management 
alike. The film contains a number of 
“horrible example” pictures, along with 
Instructions on how specific phases of 
freight pick-up, handling, load‘ng and de- 
livery should be performed. 

A number of traffic clubs, chambers of 
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| The ROSS CARRIER 
} | —An Economy-Link 
in Marine Shipping 


Warehouse, yard, dock — all are 
economically linked by the Ross 
Carrier and its unit-load handling 
system. Wherever materials and 
cargoes can be transported in units 
or “packages” — Ross Carriers 
and Lift Trucks can handle them 
faster and at minimum cost... 
Keep materials moving. Write for 
Bulletin TW-36. 


The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Branches: Seattle - Portland - San Francisco - Vancouver, B. C. - Pine Bluff, Ark. - New York City - Hoboken, N. J. 
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A unique fork truck to load and 
unload highway trucks in less time 
at lower cost. 


Clark Tructractor has from its birth in 1917 pioneered 
new methods of material handling. As its postwar product 
it introduces the Clark Trucloader, substituting for manual 
labor, a light compact fork truck to load and unload high- 
way trucks in a few minutes, making more efficient all 
trucking operations. 


1000 Ib. capacity 
Gas or Battery Powered 


tr egecnnteininetiaN eeregpstte Atte: 


TRUCLOADER 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET ON CLARK TRUCLOADER METHOD 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 






DUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMER 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 






















TRAFFIC WORLD 


commerce and similar shipper-receiver 
groups have arranged with their local 
motor carriers for the film to be shown 
at Perfect Shipping Month meetings, 
Since effective claim prevention by its 
very nature involves the closest possible 
cooperation between shipper and carrier, 
it is believed that showing of this new 
film will be a very helpful step in im- 
proving performance by the shippers, re- 
ceivers, and carriers. 

In the past year, motor carriers have 
been encouraged to analyze claim pay- 
ments, by cause and commodity, and to 
check regularly the situation. With ac- 
curate statistical information at hand, it 
will be possible to take effective steps 
toward elimination of particularly trou- 
blesome types of claims. 

In the year, also several posters with 
prevention as their theme have been pub- 
lished for use by motor carriers on their 
platforms. Full page A.T.A. advertise- 
ments appearing in Traffic World and in 
other nationally circulated publications 
have been reprinted for use as posters 
for the instruction of employees. One of 
these ads called shipper attention to the 
very serious problem of duplicate (even 
triplicate) marks on re-used packages, 
while another showed what can happen 
when inadequate, poorly sealed packages 
are placed in transportation. Each of 
these reprinted ads carried a claim pre- 
vention message for our own employees, 
as well as for shippers. 

More recently, the trucking industry 
received an offer of free posters en- 
titled “F.B.I. Investigates Theft from In- 
terstate Shipments,” through courtesy of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The F.B.I. is 
more than willing to cooperate with car- 
riers in matters of theft and full advan- 
tage will be taken of its help. 


Meetings Boost Claim Prevention 


As an outgrowth of a joint committee 
meeting in which both the A.T.A. Safety 
and Operations and Freight Claim Sec- 
tions were represented, a further series 
of claim prevention posters has been de- 
signed. Progress is being made on this 
series and the first posters should be 
available shortly, as a continuing aid in 
making perfect shipping and perfect han- 
dling an all-year activity. 

In the past year, A.T.A.’s National 
Freight Claim Committee, composed of 
motor carrier executives representing all 
parts of the country, has met at approxi- 
mately quarterly intervals. An important 
part of these meetings include joint ses- 
sions with representatives of the Chain 
Store Traffic League, the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and other ship- 
per-receiver organizations, to discuss the 
shippers’ complaints of delayed truck 
claim settlements. Without minimizing 
the claim settlement problem, it is ob- 
vious that, if there were fewer claims 
in the first place, investigation and set- 
tlement would be greatly speeded up. 
Therefore, claim prevention has also had 
an important part in these sessions. AS 
was to be expected, the shipper repre- 
sentatives have carried back to their 
members the specific claim prevention 
methods suggested. 

A.T.A. now has a sub-committee ac- 
tively investigating the subject of mark- 
ing, as a part of its drive to eliminate 
a major portion of claims for unlocated 
loss of entire package. This group, con- 
sisting of T. W. O’Neill, Detroit; Walter 
A. Miles, Atlanta, and D. G. Griffin, Dal- 
las, has met several times in a continu- 
ing study of shipper marking practices. 
Outstanding groups of shippers have 
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been asked to assist in the sub-commit- 
tee’s efforts to compile an efficient and 
workable uniform marking practice for 
use by all shippers. 


National Membership Meetings 





The Freight Claim Section of A.T.A. 
was formally organized at Detroit in the 
course of the convention held there in 
1938. Regular meetings for all section 
members (now totalling about 900 pro- 
gressive motor carriers) were held until 
war-congested travel and hotel facilities 
forced suspension. Although these limit- 
ing factors are still serious, a meeting 
of the entire membership has been set 
for May 27 and 28 at Cleveland, Ohio. 
These sessions will give motor carriers 
from many parts of the country an op- 
portunity to exchange latest ideas on 
claim prevention, improved claim han- 
dling procedures and training of per- 
sonnel along both of these lines. In addi- 
tion to the discussions, it is expected that 
a number of nationally known trans- 
portation experts, having direct interest 
in claims and claim prevention from both 
the carrier and shipper side, will address 
the meeting. 

Preceding the mass membership meet- 
ings, there will be sessions of A.T.A.’s 
National Freight Claim Committee, a 
joint carirer and shipper-receiver check- 
up on progress made in speeding up 
claim settlements, and a meeting of the 
active heads of some 60 regional, state 
and local motor carrier claim associa- 
tions now operating in many parts of the 
country. 


Regional, State and Local Conferences 










































The last year has seen organization of 
additional groups to assist motor carriers 
in claim prevention. A primary purpose 
of many of these groups has been the 
exchange, locally or regionally, of in- 
formation on effective claim prevention 
activities. Matching of one _ carrier’s 
“over” freight with another carrier’s 
“short” reports has been a dollar saving 
activity of several of. these groups. The 
Motor Carriers Southern Claim Confer- 
ence, Atlanta, serving ten southeastern 
states and the Southwestern Motor Car- 
riers Claim Association, Dallas, operat- 
ing in that seven-state area, have each 
matched some $50,000 worth of astray 
freight in the past year. 

Other claim prevention activities of 
these groups have undoubtedly resulted 
in equal or greater (but immeasurable) 
Savings to.carriers, shippers and con- 
signees. Full-time executives are em- 
ployed by each of these groups, and by 
the Oregon Motor Transport Associa- 
tion’s claim organization. Full-time field 
men are employed by the Southwestern 
Association and the Midwest Claims Con- 
ference, of St. Paul, Minn. Thus active 
contacts are constantly maintained with 
both shippers and carriers in the interest 
of more efficient operations and more 
effective claim prevention. 


























National Action to be Continued 






_ While other claim groups are operat- 
ing without full-time personnel, aggres- 
Sive carrier-employed officers are seeing 
to it that claim activities are boosted in 
their areas. As outstanding, but by no 
Means all-inclusive, we might mention 
state activity in Iowa, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Maryland and New York. 
Local groups such as those in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Richmond, Kansas 
City and Akron have done a fine job 
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thus far and are now planning even tion, through driver and personnel in- 
greater activity. struction, posters, films, local, regional 
As the trucking industry’s national as- or national meetings or other means 
sociation, A.T.A. has endeavored, through which will get results. The shippers of 
its Freight Claim Section, to be of the . America have the trucking industry’s 
greatest possible service to. both ship- pledge that it will exert all possible 
pers and carriers in claim matters. Gen- efforts to make April and every month 
eral activities of the section are formu- not only Perfect Shipping Month but 
lated by its 900 motor carrier members Perfect Handling Month, too! Hats off 
and by a National Committee of fifty to the Shippers’ Advisory Boards for 
subject to general approval of the A.T.A. their sponsorship of this tenth annual 
executive committee. There are no dues April campaign to stop claims before 
or assessments charged members of the __ they start! 
Freight Claim Section, membership be- 
ing contingent only upon agreement to 
use the nationally uniform “Motor Car- 


rier Freight Claim Rules” in settlement Distribution has been defined as “the 

of claims. total of all activities in the progression 
Present objectives of the section in-  0f goods from the producer to the con- 

clude continuing stress on claim preven- sumer.”—Perfect Shipping leaflet. 





Hews isa personalized Service designed 
fo - you of onands oad worry a 


moving your company 3 employees 


lo a new | a 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES GIVES YOU... 


TRAINED PERSONNEL... real craftsmen, skilled in the art of 


moving, carefully pack your goods and insure damage-free arrival 
in your new home. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT .. . big, powerful, roomy and absolutely 
weather-proof vanliners provide complete protection and fast, eco- 
nomical delivery. 


FAST SERVICE ... North American is one of the foremost com- 
panies in the industry devoted exclusively to efficient long distance 
moving; enfranchised to move from any state to any state and 
capable of handling any assignment. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 


National Headquarters: 745 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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LOAD-LOK* ADHESIVE 


AH \\en) 540" rooTH/t, 


ANA 


(*Reg. Applied for) 











— and Delivers Your 
Merchandise Undamaged 


Siuay the damaged shipment photo carefully. Note the jagged carton edges. 
That’s saw-toothing . . . caused by subjecting loose, unglued carloads to vertical 
oscillation, side sway and car movement shocks. Every carton damages another 
carton. Here’s the proof: 1,116 cartons of canned food shipped from Mississippi 
to Michigan. Result? 1,102 cartons damaged. Shipment rejected at cold storage 
warehouse because of mold, odor risks. 


Next, study the undamaged shipment photo. This shipment was properly 
unitized with LOAD-LOK Adhesive. Contents: 1,524 cartons of bottled brandy. 
Distance: California to New Jersey. Outturn Report: “No shifting of lading en 
transit. Entire load in general good order. No exceptions taken on delivery.” That 
means no breakage .. . clean, safe handling merchandise that'll display well, 
sell well! 










LOAD-LOK is a special National adhesive. It unitizes the loading of canned 
goods, light bulbs, china, bottled goods and all other fragile or crushable materials 
—in cartons, boxes, bags. Carload and truckload shipments are unitized into float- 
ing glued loads that. successfully withstand all shipping stresses and greatly 
reduce dunnage and bracing costs. 


LOAD-LOK is automatically applied in two parallel strips to the bottom 
surface of each shipping unit . . . which is then lifted off the regular loading 
conveyor and glued into the unitized load. Unloading is easy, fast. The glue cost 
is insignificant. And the only equipment required is an inexpensive glue pan 
installation on your loading conveyor. 





















LOAD-LOK has been endorsed by leading carriers. Full 
details are available in a new handbook: GLUED LOADS. Write 
for your copy — NOw! Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Bat- 
tery Street, San Francisco 11; and other principal cities. In 
Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto. In England: 


National Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
Dunellen Plan? 








ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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BURLINGTON TESTS NEW SEATS 


Four different sets of chair car seats 
each representing “the last word” in day 
and night comfort, are being tested by 
the passengers on the Exposition Flyer 
of the Burlington Route. Representatives 
of the Burlington, Rio Grande, and 
Western Pacific, are accompanying the 
special car, to check passenger prefer- 
ences between the various seats. Ac. 
cording to Albert Cotsworth, Jr., pas. 
senger traffic manager of the Burling. 
ton Route, the test is being made to guide 
the road in the selection of the best 
available seats for their chair cars on 
the California Zephyrs and Twin Cities 
Zephyrs, which are now being built. 







BUFFALO PERFECT SHIPPING 
MEETING 


; Twelve Buffalo, N. Y., organizations 
joined in a meeting dedicated to Perfect 
Shipping, at the Hotel Statler March 14, 
Speakers were C. H. Dietrich, executive 
vice-chairman, freight claim division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Chicago, 
and Ted V. Rodgers, president, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. A motion picture, “The Twenty 
Million Dollar Challenge,” was shown 
and there were entertainment and re- 
freshments. Robert Loveland, American 
Elevator and Grain Division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, representing 
the Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic 
League, was chairman of the committee 
on the coordinating of organizations; J. 
F. Reilly, Association of American Rail- 
roads, was chairman of the program 
committee, and J. G. Rohlman, Central 
Railway Club of Buffalo, was general 
chairman of the conference. 


The cooperating organization included: 


Association of American Railroads; Buffalo 
Corn Exchange; Buffalo Independent Movers’ 
and Truckers’ Association; Buffalo Produce 
Exchange; Buffalo Traffic Club; Buffalo 
Trucking Association; Central Railway Club 
of Buffalo; Common Motor Carriers’ Associa- 
tion; Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic 
League; Purchasing Agent’s Association; 
Transportation Club of Buffalo; Transporta- 
tion Section of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


ALCOA BALTIMORE-VENEZUELAN 
SERVICE 


The Alcoa Steamship Co. will resume 
service from Baltimore to the principal 
Venezuelan ports of Curacao and Aruba 
on May 3, with the sailing of the SS 
Alcoa Cutter. Ships will sail fortnightly 
thereafter. This service was discontin- 
ued due to the war, and the resumption | 
is made possible by the termination of 
the government requisition of the Alcoa 
fleet. The Alcoa Trader, the Alcoa Mas- 
ter, and the Alcoa Voyager, will also be 
used in this service. 


Materials-handling equipment if pru- 
dently selected, its use soundly planned 
and supervised, and properly main- 
tained, “pays for itself” out of the sav- 
ings in handling costs and reduction in 
loss and damage of the goods. Com- 
bined with improved packing and more 
efficient bracing, it is an important fac- 
tor in improved shipping and in the pre- 
vention of loss and damage in shipping. 
—G. Lloyd Wilson. 
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Cc. O. D. Shipments 


lowa.—Question: May we have your 
opinion on the following problem? 

A shipper tendered a bill of lading to 
us with a C. O. D. amount inserted 
therein. The bill of lading was not sup- 
ported by a copy of the invoice stating 
the amount of the C. O. D. For that rea- 
son our rate department overlooked the 
Cc. O. D. and billed the shipment without 
the amount of the C. O. D. to be col- 
lected from the consignee, which resulted 
in our delivering the shipment to the 
consignee and collecting the freight 
charges only. 

The consignee refused to pay the C. 
O. D., stating that the shipment was 
already paid for in advance and sub- 
mitted to us the cancelled check to sup- 
port his contention. However, the con- 
signee did inform us that the amount 
that was inserted in the bill of lading 
was for a previous shipment of mer- 
chandise for which the consignee had 
not paid. In other words, it appears that 
the consignor used the method of ap- 
plying a C. O. D. against this last ship- 
ment in trying to collect an amount due 
him for merchandise delivered to this 
same consignee on a previous shipment. 

We paid the amount of the C. O. D. 
to the consignor thinking it was an over- 
sight of our rate department. 

However, the writer is of the opinion 
that, as the bill of lading did not have 
the support of a copy of the invoice 
stating the actual amount of the C. O. 
D. covering the cost of the merchandise, 
this fact may have a great bearing on 
this problem. 

May we therefore ask, if there is any 
course we can take to recover the amount 
paid the consignor for the failure of the 
consignor to attach a copy of the in- 
voice to the bill of lading? Or is the 
insertion of the amount of a C. O. D. in 
the bill of lading sufficient to insure that 
the consignor receives his money for the 
merchandise. 

Also please give us your opinion as to 
whether the method used by the con- 
signor to collect a previous bill, as out- 
lined in paragraph two of this letter, by 
applying a C. O. D. against a later ship- 
ment is proper. 

_ Answer: Section 4 of Rule 31 of Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification No. 
8 reads as follows: 


If consignor desires to forward invoice or 
collection papers, they must be securely at- 
tached to the shipping order copy of the bill 
of lading and the shipping order must show 
the following information: ‘‘Attached invoice 


(or invoices) to accompany shipment to des- 
tination.’’ 


As it appears that the provisions of 
Section 1 of Rule 31 were complied with, 
and the attaching of the invoice is op- 
tional with the consignor, the absence 








of the invoice has no bearing on the case. 

In American Express Co. vs. Lesem, 
39 Ill. 312, where a C. O. D. package was 
marked $356.34, and the carrier col- 
lected $250 which it delivered to the 
consignor, it was held that the consignor 
could not collect from the carrier the 
entire amount stated on the C. O. D. 
package by claiming that the money paid 
it by the carrier was applied to an old 
account which the consignee owed, but 
that the $250 must be credited to the 
carrier, and the consignor was only en- 
tled to a judgment for the balance of 
$106.34, against the carrier. 

In Rolla Produce Co. vs. American R. 
Express Co. (1920), 205 Mo. App. 646, 
226 S. W. 582, an express company which 
delivered goods sent C. O. D., without 
collecting for them, was held not liable 
to the consignor, he having drawn a 
draft upon the consignee, which was 
paid by the latter, and accepted uncon- 
ditionally a check drawn by the con- 
signee for the balance. The consignor 
contended unsuccessfully that the pay- 
ments were to be applied on an unliqui- 
dated claim which he was asserting 
against the consignee. 


While we can locate no case specifi- 
cally in point, it is our opinion that, as 
under the principle applied in the de- 
cisions described above, the consignor 
could not recover the amount of the C. 
O. D. from you had you not paid the 
amount to the consignor, liability on the 
part of the consignor may exist for that 
amount. 


Tariff Interpretation—Combination Rule 
Not Applicable to Factors Under Ag- 
gregate of Intermediates Rule 


Minnesota.—Question: With reference 
to your answer to Colorado, on page 488 
of the February 16 Traffic World, re- 
garding oak lumber moving from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to Denver, Colo., the car- 
riers contending that a 47c rate to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and 36c beyond and treated 
(reduced 6c per cwt.) under Combina- 
tion Rule Tariff No. 228-US No. 1 will 
not apply, in that through class rates are 
oo in Western Trunk Lines Tariff 
385. 

Agent Jones’ Tariff 228 (Combination 
Tariff), section 4, supplement 14, pro- 
vides for its application on lumber where 
no published through rates are in effect 
from point of origin to destination on 
lumber. 


It is possible that you overlooked Item 
200-N, of Supplement 123 to Western 
Trunk Lines Tariff 385, which provides 
that rates in this tariff will not apply on 
lumber, leaving no rates in effect in this 
tariff on lumber, the result being that 
at the same time the maximum of Trans- 
continental rates would also be inap- 
plicable on lumber. 

As there are no published through 
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rates in effect on lumber, it is our con- 
tention that the aggregate of interme- 
diate rates is subject to the combination 
rule in Agent Jones’ Tariff 228, reduc- 
ing the rates 6c per cwt. Please advise 
if you agree. 

Answer: Our answer was based on the 
facts given, which indicated that there 
was a joint through rate, and not a 
check of the tariffs. 

If there is no joint through rate we 
agree with you that the provisions of 
—_— 4 of the Combination Tariff ap- 
ply. 


Lake Charles 
Stevedores, Inc. 


We give dispatch— 


not excuses 


* 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Telephone 3321 





How could i: 
YOUR OWN 


tank cars. 
Reduce your Costs? 
Save you Labor? 
Save you Money? 
Improve your Operations? 
Increase your Profits? 
















We have just purchased sev- 
eral hundred good used cars 
right out of service. 


THESE ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU 
AT CLOSE TO PRE-WAR PRICES! 
Request our prices—"if just out 
of curiosity”—because there is 
no obligation. 


TANK CARS ALSO FOR SALE 
and PRICED RIGHT, too! 


lron & Steel Products, Inc. 


41 years’ experience 
13450 S. BRAINARD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 
















This view shows the warehousing efficiency 
inherent in palletizing. With fork truck 
handling, full utilization of space is af- 
forded, inventory is simplified, in this im- 
portant phase of distribution. 


Palletizing 
(Continued from page 922) 

mechanical handling idea among those 
who were unfamiliar with it. Such cus- 
tomers were impressed with the point 
that money spent for the manual han- 
dling of goods was permanently spent 
with no tangible results to show for it, 
and that such expenditures appeared on 
the liability side of the books in the 
form of Current Expenses. 

Money spent for the purchase of me- 
chanical handling equipment, on the other 
hand, represented a capital investment 
to be numbered among ,the company’s 
assets and subject only to gradual de- 
preciation. 

In addition to these arguments, such 
customers were shown installations of 
equipment in plants similar to their own, 
together with the savings afforded. 


Skilled Merchandising 

In cases where special effort was re- 
quired to get the idea across, the com- 
pany hit upon the unique idea of stocking 
a small number of hand lift trucks on a 
consignment basis. To avoid charges of 
favoritism, three suppliers of trucks were 
called in on the plan, which operated as 
follows: 

The customer was shipped a car loaded 
with skid units, and the lift truck for 
unloading the car was included with the 
shipment. He was informed of the ship- 
ment in advance, and that the truck was 
furnished for his convenience in unload- 
ing, and was to be returned freight col- 
lect. A representative of one of the lift 
truck companies was present when the 
car arrived at the customer’s plant to 
instruct in the use of the truck (the three 
lift truck companies worked in turn) and 
the operation invariably resulted in the 
immediate sale of the truck because of 
the fast unloading operation, savings 
from which could pay for the truck in 
terms of receipts from this company 
alone. 

While the hand lift truck was chosen 
because it could be conveniently shipped 
with the load, was simply operated, and 
of relatively low initial cost, it awakened 
many of the receiving plants to the pos- 
sibilities inherent in mechanical han- 
dling, and this ingenious merchandising 
operation was the beginning of many a 
complete modern handling system in cus- 
tomer plants. 

This example illustrates above all else 
that those desiring to take advantages of 
the savings afforded by palletizing for 
shipment face a selling job, not only in 
their own organizations, which is often 


Recent warehousing development is “‘artic- 
ulated”? fork truck. Short turning radius 
permits narrower aisles, and, as a result, 
fuller utilization of valuable warehouse 
space otherwise devoted to aisles. 


the case, but among many of the other 
organizations affected by the change. 
Difficulties will be encountered because 
the warehousing and shipping depart- 
ments of any plant, unlike manufactur- 
ing departments accustomed to overnight 
re-tooling, are unused to rapid change. 
But the Navy has proved that general 
application is practical, and the widely 
publicized results can be viewed as a 
pre-sales advantage. Therefore, the time 
is now. 
Field Sees Problem 


That the transportation field sees the 
problems clearly, and that the cycle of 
conversion to palletizing on a commercial 
basis is already well underway, is 
brought out in the partial results of a 
field study on peacetime palletizing con- 
ducted by Traffic World. This research 
is being conducted among shippers at the 
traffic management level and among 
executives in the transportation field, 
who are questioned generally as to the 
stage of development of the unit ship- 
ment principle in their organizations, and 
specifically upon the key point of who is 
to provide the pallets. This latter point 
involves the factor of coordination with 
existing modes of transportation and 
opinion is uniform on points as follows: 

1. For rail shipments in which the 
consignor does the carloading, -pallets 
should be provided by the consignor, who 
should conduct on his own initiative such 
arrangements as for the return of pallets, 
sharing of pallet costs, etc. (again, co- 
operation between shipper and receiver). 
This is an almost unanimous verdict both 
in industry and in transportation. Ship- 
pers and carriers agree that the pallet is 
the shipper’s problem, just as is the con- 
tainer, and for much the same reason. 

Transportation spokesmen wisely point 
out, however, that when an industry 
plans shipping its goods in palletized 
units, then the sizes of freight cars avail- 
able and efficient use of the floor space 
with a minimum of bracing should lead 
to consideration of 32” x 40” and 48” x 
48” (the Navy standard) as the logical 
pallet sizes to be striven for in conjunc- 
tion with such factors as container sizes 
and shapes. 

2. The carrier should provide its own 
pallets where it does the loading. This 
is a reference to LCL freight terminal 
operations involving the pooling of mis- 
cellaneous unpalletized freight for car- 
load shipment. Railroads palletizing such 
freight for their own convenience in han- 
dling are among those which hold this 
view. 

3. With the exception of the privately 
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Palletizing readily fits into internal trans- 
portation systems. For long hauls within 
the terminal, fork trucks deposit pallet 
loads on tractor-trailer trains, unloading 
them at deposition point. 


owned industrial fleet, the ship line oper. 
ation is seen as essentially that of freight 
pooling, and similar in principle to the 
LCL rail operation. Shipline traffic man- 
agers and operations men seemed unan- 
imous in the viewpoint that the water car- 
rier should provide its own pallets at this 
stage of the development. While the 
present commercial practice is to make 
extensive use of pallets in pier and 
waterfront warehousing operations, ship- 


age difficulties which do not assure pal- 
letization for any one shipment through- 
out. Palletized cargo from a shipper is 
apt to be unpalletized during the stowage 
operation, and the lines questioned 
wished to retain flexibility for the pres- 
ent from the standpoint of ‘palletizing 
when and where applicable under current 
operating conditions. 
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line representatives point out ship stow- f 


But at least one 


domestic steamship line has taken direct { 


action and is successfully palletizing in 
all operations through to destination, 
stowage included, and so the outlook is 
not discouraging. This line has begun 
with the policy of furnishing its own 
pallets at its terminals, but is encourag- 
ing shippers to palletize through from 
consignee to final destination with excel- 
lent results. 

While the logic and unanimity of the 
above results would seem to indicate a 
heartening awareness to the advantages 
of unitized freight, many individual prob- 
lems having to do with coordination with 
transportation facilities are arising in the 
survey results. 

Typical is the statement of the domes- 
tic traffic manager of a large canning 
firm, as follows: 


“Our engineers are studying palletiz 
ing, and we will probably use it for our 
canned goods shipments, although there 
are some problems. We have about forty 
different plants and warehouses scattered 
throughout the country, and each one is 
built just a little differently. They are 
not uniform, the floors varying from 
stone to wood to dirt; and they are on 
different levels, some just a few feet 
higher than others. This may present 
some equipment problems.” 


Perfect Shipping 


This is an engineering problem, quoted 
to complete the thought that together 
with the need for cooperation between 
shipper and receiver, plus coordination 
with existing modes of freight transpor- 
tation, any individual palletizing installa- 
tion adds up to a pretty arduous under 
taking. But whatever the effort involved, 
the stakes are high and will justify it. 
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A discussion with any user of the method 
will substantiate this in the form of al- 
most unbelievable testimonials in time, 
cost, and warehousing gains, but as 
though these widely publicized gains are 
not enough, a hidden and not generally 
recognized advantage is gradually assert- 
ing itself. 

States the traffic manager for a firm 
shipping cleansers and allied products: 

“My experience with pallets for our 
particular product is that damage is re- 
duced by as much as 75 percent.” 
Similarly, the traffic manager for a 


“Lifts”? of cut-to-length strip steel repre- 
sent one of the earliest versions of the 
unit shipment method. The steel industry 
has long solved the problem of adopting 
mechanical handling to its products. 


manufacturer of packaged food items is 
quoted: 

“. . 1 think that the greatest of all 
advantages from the traffic manager’s 


Success for You 


—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten experiénce—while 
the years fly by faster than increases come 
—is not the best way to win the goal you 
want in the Traffic world! A far better one is 
thorough, scientific, low-cost training in 
Traffic Management—training collaborated 
in by 175 of America’s foremost transporta- 
tion authorities, whose success-methods 
come to you in “Problem” form that qual- 
ifies you for a better job afterward. Scores of 
high paid traffic executives are in positions 
earned through LaSalle training. Possibly 
you can do the same... . if you will. Get our 
free 48-page booklet, “Opportunities in 
Traffic Management.” No obligation. Write 
for this book today. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 395-TA Chicago 5, Ill. 


If you have helped others, maybe you can help me 
build to a better job. At any rate, I want your free 
booklet so I may judge for myself about the oppor- 
tunities and about your training. 
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Another early user of the unit shipment 
was the paper industry. Skids on which 
this company is receiving sheet paper will 
be returned to the paper mill freight col- 
lect, for re-use by the mill. 


standpoint is the elimination of short- 
ages ... missing freight which is either 
stolen or accidentally lost in transit. I 
feel that palletizing is the perfect answer 
to this problem. The problem is so se- 
rious in our company that I am planning 
a trip next week during which I will 
personally check on various shipments 
by following them through to destination 
myself.” 

Such prevention of loss or pilferage is 
easily explained on the premise that the 
completed pallet load is as hard to lose 
as is the celebrated bass drum, and that 
when steel strapped it presents an im- 
posing problem to the casual pilferer. 
Almost as easy to visualize is the reason 
for absence of damage under the method. 

The problem of car bracing is enor- 
mously simplified under the pallet sys- 
tem. The bracing of ladings composed 
of assorted miscellaneous containers eas- 
ily becomes a complex problem in engi- 
neering, and where engineering’ prin- 
ciples are ignored, or where the recom- 
mendations of the qualified expert are 
deviated from, damage in transit results. 

On the other hand, bracing a car con- 
taining pallet units is a relatively simple 
operation in which there is much less 
room for poor engineering judgment. 

Another consideration, and perhaps 
more important, is that mechanically 
handled pallet units are not thrown or 
dropped in loading and unloading opera- 
tions, and that the individual containers 
forming the pallet load help each other 
in absorbing stress, shock, and weave 
when interlocked and tightly strapped 
into the unit. 


It is the combination of these factors 
that is behind perfect shipping with pal- 
letizing, and as the cycle of commercial 
palletization gradually widens itself, the 
corresponding reduction in freight dam- 
age claims will be an interesting phe- 
nomena to watch. 


CHICAGO SAFETY-OPERATIONS 
SECTION OF A. T. A. 


Frank Purse, district director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
J. C. Karstrom, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Credential Service, will be guest 
speakers at the April 3 meeting of the 
Chicago chapter, safety and operations 
section, of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., at the Hamilton Hotel. 
Mr. Purse will discuss the need for top 
management interest in safety activities, 
and Mr. Karstrom will talk on the need 
for more careful selection of personnel 
in the trucking industry. An open forum 
will follow. 
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The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
will hold its annual spring dinner and 
installation of officers, April 3, at the 
Palmer House. Commander William M. 
McGovern, member of the faculty of 
Northwestern University, will be the 
guest speaker. Raymond F. Delano, Uni- 
versal Carloading & Distributing Co., is 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
affair. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held a 
noonday luncheon meeting, March 25, at 
the De Soto Hotel. Harlan Dickey, for- 
merly an inspector of meats and foods 
for the armed forces in India, was the 
guest speaker. His subject was “An 
American in India.” 





The Transportation Club of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce held 
a round table discussion, March 28, at 
the Chamber of Commerce. At this meet- 
ing the club feted Alex Ogilvie, who was 
promoted to the Buffalo office, New York 
Central System. 

The Los Angeles Transportation Club 
held a noonday luncheon meeting, March 
25, at the Biltmore Hotel. A travelogue, 
“Wheels Across India,” made by Armand 
Denis, was presented. 





The Transportation Club of Dallas held 
a luncheon meeting, March 25, in the 
Adolphus Hotel. Homer Vanderpool, 
pastor of the Tyler Street Methodist 
Church, was the principal speaker. His 
subject was “Moving in Destiny.” J. D. 
Whitman was chairman of the meeting. 





The Transportation Club of Saint Paul 
will honor General Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
executive vice-president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern System, by sponsoring 
a “General Carl Gray Day,” at their 
luncheon meeting, April 2, at the Hotel 
Lowry. General Gray, who during the 
war was director general of the military 
railway service, will speak on “Railroad- 
ing in Eighteen Countries.” 





E. W. Dallman, traffic manager, Blatz 
Brewing Co., was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Traffic Club at its recent 
annual election. Other officers elected 
are: First vice-president, J. E. Quinn, 
traveling freight agent, Wabash Rail- 
road; second vice-president, M. I. Adams, 
traffic manager, Cutler Hammer Inc.; 
third vice-president, E. R. Crow, assistant 
to general freight traffic manager, Pa- 
cific & Atlantic Shippers Association; and 
secretary-treasurer, D. R. Smiley, freight 
traffic agent, Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Directors elected for a term of three 
years are H. H. Hays, general agent, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, and A. S. Slania, 

artzen Trans. Co. 

The Junior Traffic Club of Metropoli- 
tan Saint Louis will hold its regular 
monthly meeting April 3, at the Hotel 
De Soto. Stewart Flanagan, attorney, 
Will speak on “This Changing World.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles held a dinner meeting March 27, 
at the Roger Young Auditorium. N. 




















Bradford Trenham, general manager, 
California Taxpayers Association, spoke 
‘on “Taxpayers in the Transition.” Lil- 
lian Blythe was chairman of the meeting. 





The Transportation Club of Seattle 
held its weekly luncheon March 25. The 
next meeting will be held on April 1. 





E. J. Devitt, assistant attorney gen- 
eral, State of Minnesota, and former 


lieutenant commander, naval intelligence, 
seventh fleet, was the principal speaker 
at the March 28 meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis. His subject was 
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“With the Fleet in the Pacific.” 

The Traffic Club of New Orleans held 
a luncheon meeting March 25, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. A. B. Nicholas, former 
president, Mid Winter Sports Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker. 









The Sabine Transportation Club of 
Beaumont, Tex., will hold its annual 
meeting April 15. J. Marshall,. Dallas, 
car service division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, will be the guest speaker. 





R. J. Bayer, editor, Traffic World, will 
speak on “The Associated Traffic Clubs 





2 
ispatc e@ee0e Over 3,000,000 tons of cargo 


were handled with dispatch over this modern ship ter- 


minal in 1945, by the Federal Government and by numerous 


commercial shippers. 


Quick switching of cars; careful handling of freight; con- 


crete and steel warehouses; concrete platforms and de- 


pressed tracks; shipside tracks; tractors, trailers and lift 


trucks; locomotive cranes, 75-ton electric derrick. Storage 


on terminal for import and export cargo. 


Good, dependable steamship service and railroads; brok- 


ers and banks with foreign departments. 


ALABAMA STATE DOCKS & TERMINALS 


{A Department of the State of Alabama! 
MOBILE 4, ALABAMA 
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Foundation,” at the April 8 dinner meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago. The meeting will be held in the 
Traffic Club rooms of the Palmer House. 
Miss Edna Schaar will preside. 

James Bruce, vice-president, National 
Dairy Products Corporation, and chair- 
man, New York chapter, commerce and 
industry committee of the Red Cross, 
1946 Fund, spoke on ‘Red Cross—Post- 
War Activity” at the March 28 meeting 
of the Traffic Club of New York. J. P. 
Krumech, president of the club, and 
traffic manager, American Car and Foun- 
dry Co., presided. 

Glen Blackstone, Pacific Transfer Co., 
was elected president of the Junior Traf- 
fic Club of Portland, at the annual meet- 





ing, March 7. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, Carl McInnes, Union Pa- 
cific System; secretary, Lawrence Moe, 
Western Pacific Railroad; and treasurer, 
Leo Baker, Union Pacific System. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: 
Clyde Janic, Western Pacific Railroad; 
Frank Guerin, Southern Pacific Co.; Ray 
Stevenson, United Drug Co.; Walter 
Birtchet, Fowler Manufacturing Co.; 
Norman Scales, Consolidated Freight- 
ways; and Tom Ketchum, A. C. Hagg Co. 
Peter Raschio, Oregon, Nevada, Califor- 
nia Fast Freight, is chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., will 
hold an old timers and past president 
night meeting, April 1, at the Robert 
Treat Hotel. W. J. Burns is in charge of 
the program. 


















The Perfect Shipping Picture 
isn’t Complete without a Modern, 
Efficient Rate Finding and 
Checking System 


5 one compact volume the National Freight 
Rate Service provides you with a comparison 
of rates taken from hundreds of tariffs, thereby 


saving you the necessity of maintaining a tariff 


file and employing a full-time man to keep it 
up. Furthermore, tariffs are readily interpreted, 


os 
YOU: providing you with a quick check of existing 
c schedules and rate changes. This means a more 
It is accurate. Z * 
‘ efficient traffic department, fitted to give you a 
~ comprehensive picture of existing tariffs and 
e rate changes as they become effective . . . and 


It is easy to use. 
a 


It saves time in looking 
through supplements. 


It provides comparison of 
rates taken from 
hundreds of tariffs 


It is always first with rate 
changes and in most cases 
before they become effective. 


it paces the highest stand- 
ards for all freight rate 
book accuracy and efficiency. 


it saves using a tariff file 
and employing a full-time 
man to keep it up as well 
as helpers to read and 
interpret the tariffs. 


sover, 


in many cases even before. 


The growing family of users of the National 
Freight Rate Service attest to the fact that the 
service is accurate, reliable, fast, easy to use 
and economical. 


The cost is only fifty-eight 


cents a week and parcel post rates and express 
rates add but ten cents. At no obligation what- 
you can acquaint 
essential 


yourself with this 
just write or wire today. 


National 


service; 


FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


Over 30 years of continuous up-to-the minute rate information 


TRAFFIC. WORLD 


DODGE TRUCK EXPANDS 


Dodge division of Chrysler Corpora. 
tion has started expanded truck manu- 
facturing operations in a 369,600 square 
foot addition to its huge truck plant on 
Mound Road, Detroit, L. J. Purdy, vice- 
president in charge of truck manufac- 
turing, has announced. Dodge is plan- 
ning further additions to its present 
truck line, which now includes one-half 
ton, three-quarter ton, one-ton, one and 
one-half ton and two-ton models, and 
also the power wagon, a general pur- 
pose one-ton truck with four-wheel 
drive, designed for off-the-highway uses, 
said Mr. Purdy. 


Safe delivery depends so much on se- 
lecting a box that will furnish protec- 
tion against normal hazards, but what 
goes on inside that box is just as im- 
portant. Half the claims paid by car- 
riers are for damage to packaged goods. 
—Perfect Shipping leaflet. 








The carrier’s bill of lading or receipt 
is an undertaking to deliver the ship- 
ment in good order. Assuming that the 
shipper has done his part, this contract 
can be carried out only if the goods are 
handled with care, correctly loaded, and 
stowed safely.—Perfect Shipping leafiet. 


As a package performs, so it is judged. 
Standards are based on performance. 
Such standards are simple in form, easy 
to understand, to apply and to police. 
They encourage ingenious ones to de- 
velop more efficient kinds of materials 
and how to use them in the interest of 
lower costs with no other restraint than 
to demonstrate their merits in perform- 
ance.—Don L. Quinn report. 


A YOU ONCE 
use the weekly TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
you will never again want to be with- 
out it. You will find it is the easiest, 
quickest, and surest way to keep your 
tariff file up-to-date and to keep in- 
formed on rate changes in advance of 
their effective dates. 











The TRAFFIC BULLETIN lists every 
new tariff and supplement filed with 
the ICC; it keeps: you advised of short- 
notice changes, on both railroad and 
truck rates: on Fourth Section matters: 
investigation and suspension orders; 
and on embargoes. 

















It will also furnish you with the 
Consolidated Classification Docket, the 
dockets of the various rail and motor 
territorial rate committees, and many 
of their hearing bulletins and disposi- 
tion notices. 















This weekly service is prompt, com- 





plete, and accurate—send for sample 
copy. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORP. 


418 South Market St., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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War Shipping 
(Continued from page 926) 

Comes now a “horrible example” of 
misuse of a so-called “style 1’’ wooden 
box. shown in picture No. 11. 

The sides of the box gave way, the 
steel strapping apparently having been 
applied either too loosely or _ before 
shrinkage of the green lumber. But the 
principal reasons for the disastrous beat- 
ing that this particular container under- 
went were: (1) failure to pack the cans 
and packages in a fibreboard carton fit- 
ting snugly within the wooden box; (2) 
failure to pack the box to full capacity, 
or to provide cushioning, thereby leaving 
“head room,” as a result of which the 
boxes were easily broken and their con- 
tents jostled; (3) packing of cans and 
packages of different sizes in the same 
box, and (4) end-grain nailing. Nails 
driven into the end grain of the end sec- 
tions of a box pull out easily, of course; 
so, if a box so constructed and not fully 
packed is steel-strapped while the box 
lumber is still green, there’s trouble 
ahead. 

This particular box contained hospital 
rations ordered by the Red Cross. Many 
other boxes in the same shipment ex- 
perienced similar breakage, as illustrated 
in picture No. 12, in which the “horrible 
example” appears in the foreground. 

Even more solidly constructed boxes, 
such as those designated as styles 2 and 
4, probably could not have withstood the 
pounding that the hospital ration con- 
tainers pictured underwent, inside and 
outside, because of the head room in 
them, in the opinion of the container and 
packing specialists at the maintenance 
branch. They have a large assortment 
of photographs showing the bad results 
of that kind of packine. 


Dangers of “Head Room” 


From the commercial standpoint, wire- 
bound plywood boxes meet requirements 
of many shippers, particularly in view 
of their relatively low cost, but unless a 
good job of packing them is done, they, 
like other poorly packed containers, may 
wind up on the casualty list in the course 
of overseas transport, the army con- 
tainer specialists report. Here again the 
rule is, “Beware of headroom within the 
Dox.” What hapnens if that rule is dis- 
obeyed is depicted by picture No. 13. 
The cartons in the interior of the 
wirebound box in picture No. 12 were 
not as long as the box and so did not 
support it. So, in the buffeting it re- 
ceived on its journey, it collapsed. It 
contained shoe impregnite. The army’s 
laconic comment on the damaged boxes 
shown in picture No. 13 was, “Bad con- 
dition on arrival overseas of wirebound 
boxes containing cartons of sausage. 152 
_. gross. Wirebound too large for con- 
ents.” 

Another rule that the shipping con- 
tainer specialists propound, on the sub- 
ject of boxes of any kind, is, “For heavy 
materials, use a box built to take heavy 
punishment.” 

The condition depicted in picture No. 
14 is attributed, in part, to inattention to 
that rule. Other contributing factors, 
according to informants at the mainte- 
nance branch, were that the equipment 
In each of the wirebound boxes there 
shown was heavier and bulkier at one 
end of the box than at the other; the 
excelsior in the light-weight end of the 
box was inadequate as cushioning for 
that type of box, and the designer of the 
box probably had not expected it to be 
Subjected to such use or such battering 








Picture No. 9. 





Picture No. 10. 





Picture No. 11. 





Picture No. 14. 


Picture No. 18. 
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Ordinary corrugated fibreboard con- 
tainers in which many of the supplies 
of the armed services were packed when 
the war procurement program got under 
way were a cause of considerable brow- 
furrowing and head-scratching for pro- 
curement officers for many months in 
the war period. You couldn’t send every- 
thing in wooden boxes or crates, of 
course, particularly in view of the lum- 
ber shortage. And the corrugated boxes 
too often broke down and proved gen- 
erally unsuitable for shipment abroad. 


V-Board Box Development 


Ultimately, there was developed the 
V-board box, in grades 1, 2 and 3, made 
of heavy-duty, highly weather resistant 
fibreboard, designed primarily for ex- 
terior containers for overseas shipment. 
These were produced, in large numbers, 
according to joint army-navy specifica- 
tions, by all paper box manufacturers 
in the country. 

The army and navy also issued speci- 
fications for ‘“‘W” boxes, grades 5 and 
6, made of lower strength, highly 
weather resistant fibreboard developed 
primarily for use as interior boxes over- 
packed in wood or V-board boxes for 
overseas shipment. 

Under instructions of the armed serv- 
ices, at Overseas depots the overpacking 
might be removed from the ‘W’” boxes 
and such boxes might then be used as 
exterior containers for movement of 
small lots of the supplies they contained 
to units nearer the front, and the “W” 
containers might also be used for outer 
containers in certain commodity speci- 
fications where special conditions made 
their use practicable. 

Specifications for the V-board boxes 
were such that a box of the V-1 grade 


PICTURES: 
Left: No. 15. 
Top right: No. 16. 
Right: No. 17. 


had to have a minimum average burst- 
ing strength of 750 pounds dry or 500 
pounds wet. The “dry” bursting strength 
of the V-2 grade could be not less than 
550 pounds and its “wet” bursting 
strength, not less than 500 pounds. Cor- 
responding figures for the V-3 grade 
were 400 pounds “dry” and 150 pounds 
wet. Construction requirements were set 
forth in great detail in printed specifica- 
tions to the paper box manufacturers. 
They included a provision that “all com- 
ponent plies of types SF and CF boards, 
grades 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 shall be heavily 
sized, dense, highly water-resistant fi- 
breboard especially made for overseas 
shipment and shall be combined with a 
waterproof adhesive which will with- 
stand the ply separation test. . .” 

Here’s the type of test a V-board box 
had to undergo, according to the joint 
army-navy specifications: 

“Boxes shall be nacked with their 
contents sealed as specified and strapped 
with one only girthwise strap centered. 
The corners of the boxes shall be num- 
bered. . . Loaded and sealed boxes shall 
be submerged for 24 hours with top sur- 
face 1 inch under water. . . After re- 
moval from the water, excess water shall 
be allowed to drain from within the box 
as rapidly as possible. Box shall then 
be dropped from a height of 30 inches 
onto a concrete and stone surface, the 
drops being made in such manner that 
the box strikes diagonally on a corner. 
Center of gravity of the box shall be 
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vertically above the striking corner. Om 
drop shall be made on each corner il 
numerical order until failure has 0o¢ 
curred or requirements have been met 
Failure has occurred when one edge ha 
opened full length or any part of con 
tents has spilled.” 

In the maintenance branch’s collec 
tion of photos are many showing failure 
of corrugated fiber boxes under wartim 
shipping conditions. As noted earlier, i 
picture assortment with respect to V 
board boxes is not so large, but one i 
reproduced herewith (picture No. 15) 
showing how the V-board - boxes 
mained intact after shipment and while 
stacked almost ceiling-high on pallets 
while, under similar conditions, corru 
gated fiberboard boxes of a type in com 
mon usage cracked at the seams an 
“flattened out” under the weight of th 
boxes above them. 

Use of waterproof paper and _ burla 
covers made possible savings of- spat 
and weight in shipment of some prod 
ucts adapted to such handling. In pictur 
No. 16 are shown bales containing roll 
of toilet tissue, which first were wrapped 
in waterproof paper, then covered wit 
burlap and steel-strapped. In pictur 
No. 17 may be seen the preparation fo 
shipping of a bale containing certai 
fabrics, another kind of waterproof pa 
per being used and the steel strapping 
being applied over this paper before er: 
closure in the burlap cover, in this in 
stance. 
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LEAVE ITTOME... 
I'LL GET YOU THERE 
SAFE AND SOUND 


FREE 


f Over 
This Bound Folder of Over 
50 Approved “World-Wide 


Traffic Forms 


HORDER’S “WORLD-WIDE” TRAFFIC 
FORMS .. EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


—are constantly revised and conform to 
the latest United States regulations and 





consular requirements. They are the au- 
thoritative line. Let us send you a com- 


plete set of bound samples for your files. 
“a a ce for 3 We will also print special forms to fill 
coe oki d sound. your own specific needs. 
dge hag : 
= * Sample Book Supply is lim- 
failure 4 ited. Please attach your com- 
‘ier, if : | pany letterhead. 
t to V \ i 30 


t one ig — 
No. 15) +, 2% +12 CONS: 800 FEET ° 


4 
“e 


xes re ‘ m Onts co ef 
Sallet — "First with the Latest Forms" 


, COrru 


in com , "RUUE STAR Seley Jc . 


HORDER’S, | 
ms and 60 hc 
COMET» 


t of the 
burlat te eee 231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
f  spact eal 22 All Telephones FRAnklin 6760 


picture Horders, Inc. 
ng rolls 7} | Ff | Department TW346 
wre | : 231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, II. 


picture Ve a : Please send for sample book on Traffic Forms as advertised above. 
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Long Distance Moving 
(Continued from page 928) 


furniture handlers. Such programs pay 
concrete dividends. Greyvan, according 
to Mr. Vaicek, has retained its original 
all-risk insurance rate all through the 
war period, testimony to a record for 
safe handling. 

Of 4,935 carriers possessing household 
goods ‘certificates from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 1,057 operate as 
agents or divisions of five nation-wide 
companies. The remaining 3,878 carriers 
operate as individuals. 

With the growth of the household 
goods moving industry, definite tech- 
niques have been perfected for the best 
means of handling each type of article, 
and each kind of moving job. The large 
companies represent a pooling of knowl- 
edge acquired by many movers over long 
periods. Though all movers probably 
would not agree on exactly the same 
method of handling a particular moving 
problem, there are few carriers who 
could not profit from a careful study of 
the means that have been evolved by 
the larger carriers to keep loss and dam- 
age to a minimum. 

Each stage of the moving job has been 
studied with the aim of removing haz- 
ards. For instance, runners are laid to 
protect rugs and floors, at both ends of 
the job. Such pieces as refrigerators and 


pianos are protected with special pads. . 


Mirrors are removed from dressers. Cas- 
tors and other fittings are placed in:spe- 
. cial bags so they won’t become lost. 
Dishes are packed in barrels, on edge, in 
shredded paper and paper-wrapped. Sil- 
verware is wrapped in anti-tarnish tissue. 
Rugs are rolled and carried in slings 


over the load. Book boxes are lined with 
newspapers, and leather-bound books in- 
dividually wrapped. Lamp shades and 
other fragile items are packed in special 
cartons. Warbrobes are used to move 
clothing without. soiling or wrinkling. 
Tags or labels are placed on each box, 
listing the shipper, the order number, 
and the contents, and special stickers are 
provided for glassware. 

Each van is equipped with an adequate 
supply of thick pads and covers, sk:ds, 
dollies, ropes and special equipment. 

Probably all these means to the safer 
carriage of household goods are known 
to the industry generally. Their con- 
sistent practice by the great nation-wide 
carriers, experience indicates, has meant 
lower damage claims. 

Some companies, as has been indi- 
cated, use special inventory forms, with 
one copy going to the shipper, on which 
is listed everything in the house to be 
moved. At the time of delivery, the car- 
rier and shipper check off each item of 
furniture, the number of cartons, etc. 
Any overs or unders are apparent im- 
mediately. 

Allied Van Lines keeps a record of the 
claim experiences of all its agents. Av- 
erages are taken and each agent is in- 
formed as to how his experience com- 
pares with the average, and suggestions 
for improvement are made. 


Industrial Traffic Managers Can Help 


It helps, too, to inform the shipper as 
to what he may do to aid in the safe 


and efficient carriage of household goods. ° 


A recent survey conducted by Traffic 
World indicates that a very high pro- 
portion of household goods movements 
are directed by industrial traffic man- 











PORT OF 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


The nearest deep-sea port to the Great 
Industrial Middle West 


Port of Lake Charles 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Paper shredders are again available, house. 
hold goods carriers will be pleased to 
know. Here, newspapers are being fed 
into a shredder. The shredded paper will 
be used to nest dishes so that they carry 
safely, and for other shipping purposes, 








agers. Of 177 traffic managers in % 
states, 137, or 75 per cent, reported that 
they were responsible for the movement 
of 4,991 families in the course of one 
year. It is usually left to their depart- 
ments, these traffic managers said, to de. 
cide on which long distance household 
goods carrier is to be used. Though the 
majority stated that it was their expe 
rience that bids varied among _ house. 
hold goods carriers, the lowest bidder 
was seldom favored. A reputation for re- 
liability is the characteristic that counts 
most with industrial traffic men. Other 
desirable qualities sought in a household 
goods carrier are service, insurance cov- 
erage, damage prevention, and adequate 
equipment, in that order. 

Household goods carriers would do 
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well to work with the industrial traffic #4 


manager, in informing families as to 
their role in making moving day a satis- 
factory experience. Families who pack 
some of their own belongings should be 
advised to place tags on every box, 
identifying the contents. Small articles 
may be assembled for the packers, bulbs 
removed from lamps. Take down small 
pictures, fold curtains, draperies and 
blankets. Fill up empty dresser drawers 
with extra pillows or bedding and pack 
tightly so the drawers won’t come open. 
Don’t pack books in big cartons that 
may burst under heavy loads. Gather 
awkward pieces like umbrellas, curtain 
rods, golf clubs,, brooms and mops, and 
tie in bundles. See how much junk can 
be burned or given away. Keep all stair- 
ways and halls clear. Arrange to send 
small children out of the home during 
moving day. If possible, make scaled 
drawings of rooms in the new home, and 
plan where to place each large piece of 
furniture. 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, Milo Bekins of Be. 
kins Van & Storage Co., Los Angeles, 
predicted that, within 25 years, “house 
hold goods will be flying by air for dis- 
tances of over 500 miles and warehouse 
terminals will be located at airports in- 
stead of on railway spur tracks.” 

Several movers were asked by Traffic 
World what they thought of this predic- 
tion. All regarded it as a_ possibility. 
Greyvan said that if costs for such air- 
borne..service could be | brought -down, 
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TO BRACE THIS CARLOAD 
THE Galhbinder WAY 





HOW MUCH DOES BRACING YOUR CARLOADS COST YOU? 
How much of your production efficiency and economy 
is nullified by outmoded, wasteful methods of binding 
your product and loading cars? How many customers 
do you antagonize per year when your product reaches 
them damaged? Profit-minded executives are facing 
these questions squarely . . . checking up on the time and 
material saved, and trouble prevented by BULKBINDER 
packing and carload bracing. 


FREE FOLDER Checks Your Coste! 


a new, easy, accurate way to 


check your car-bracing costs. THE EASY WAY 
Write for it today. TO CHECK 

* Average complete carload PACKING AND 
bracing cost of BULK- (oy -\:Jhey-Vo) 
BINDER users in ten differ- BRACING 

ent industries. Average cost 


of BULKBINDER materials ——— 
alone is only $1.89. 


A. J. GERRARD « co. 


221-G North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
The re reieemap cead? °-sarnc eee 
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MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 


GEN. OFFICES, 
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DEATH 
DEFIER 


MONARCH 


ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding, 

balky box car door with the Mon- 

arch Car Door Opener. 

No strained muscles No fatalities 

No slips or falls No time wasted 

No broken arms, legs No “gangs” needed 
or mashed fingers No time lost 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. bept. ps, Bowerston, Ohio 


ONLY $17 50 


F.0O.B. Bowerston, Ohio 
ORDER NOW 














UWnexcelled 


@ MR. SHIPPER: Here at Buffalo 
Merchandise Warehouses you can 
establish your SECTIONAL DISTRI- 
BUTION OFFICE with . . . HEATED 
SPACE . . . FURNISHED OFFICES 
.. . space for LIGHT MANUFAC- 
TURING and STORAGE. . . COM. 
PLETE WAREHOUSING-STEVEDOR- 
ING ... STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT . .. 
STOP-OFF and POOL CAR-DISTRI- 
BUTION . . . RAIL, WATER and 
MOTOR TRANSPORT TERMINALS 
. . inquire about or inspect this 800,- 
000 square feet of FLOOR SPACE 
. backed by 25 years of progres- 
sive warehousing experience. 


Buffalo 


1200 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, 





WEW YORK CITY REPRESENTATIVE CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES. INC. 


271 MADISON AVE. 16 53 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 4 








































CompleteFreight Distribution 


and Warehousing» 
In Kansas City, Mo. and Its Trade Area / 


Pool car distribution. Merchandise warehous- / 
ing. Car loading and unloading; local delivery r) 
and pick-ups. Private 12-car switch tracks. ] 
Modern sprinkler equipped warehouse. 4 


Ideally located in prin- 
cipal wholesale district, 
convenient to all freight 
terminals. WRITE for 
details. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 

New York Office: Phones: Plaza 3-1234, 3-1235 

Chicago Office: Phone:Harrison 1496 
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and a demand for the service developed, 
it would utilize planes. 

Some Allied Van agents have already 
experimented with air cargo. Recently, 
household goods for three families were 
transported in one plane from New York 
City and delivered to the homes in Los 
Angeles, 30 hours later. 

Of course, any large movement of 
household goods by air is still the music 
of the future. From a loss-and-damage 
viewpoint, however, such transportation 
should offer no special problems. 

With present-day equipment, air trans- 
portation means two extra handlings of 
household goods, with a probable rise 
in damage. 

But already ways are being devised 
to avert this. One industrial designer, 
Harold Van Doren, has conceived a truck 
trailer with retractable wheels, and a 
plane which could lift two such trailers 
into its body, fly to destination, and set 
down the trailers which would then be 
hauled by truck tractor to destination, . 
with no extra handling. “With the new 
lightweight metals, the extra weight of 
the trailers would not be important,” 
said one carrier official. He also told of 
designs for gliders for household goods, 
to be released from an air train to vari- 
ous cities en route across the continent. 

Inquiries as to whether any of the 
motor carriers were considering use of 
the large collapsible plywood containers, 
developed by the Navy for shipment via 
rail or water of household goods owned 
by Navy personnel, brought negative re- 
plies. Such containers, weighing about 
960 pounds and measuring 11 feet by 6 
feet by 6 feet 8 inches, and holding fur- 
nishings for two and one-half rooms, 
have been used most effectively by the 
Navy in moving millions of families. Ad- 


PALLETS 


SKID 


FORK TYPE -¢ HAND LIFT 


vantages are said to be a tighter load in 
the freight car, reduced claims, more 
effective utilization of labor, and faster 
delivery at either end. 

One trucking official said he doubted 
whether such containers would be per- 
missible under the present tariff issued 
by the Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau 
agent in Washington, D. C., or whether 
such containers offered any advantage to 
motor transportation of household goods. 
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THAT WILL BE 
GOOD ENOUGH / 
\'M IN A HURRY- 
CANT WASTE ANY 
MORE TIME ON 

THIS INVENTORY / }. 











You Be SorRY, Pat 
A GOOD INVENTORY HAS F 
SAVED MANY AN OPERATOR 
A BIG CLAIM. WHY NOT 
TAKE A LITTLE MORE 
TIME AND DO IT RIGHT. 
YOu’Lt FIND IT PAYS 
IN THE LONG RUN. 


Weekly cartoons like this, reminding driv- 
ers and loaders of the basic principles of 
furniture handling, are distributed by the 
public relations department of one of the 


moving companies. 








e SLING TYPE - 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


After building sling-type, fork-type and hand-lift pallets and skids for 
Uncle Sam throughout the war period, Industrial Pallet Co. is now serv- 


ing industry. IPCO pallets are sturdy . . 


. of sound mixed hardwoods 


constructed with drive-screw nails, hand driven. They stand up under 


the most rigorous service. 


Write today for further information. Our simplified order system enables 
you to fill in your specifications quickly! 


INDUSTRIAL PALLET CO. 
1618 Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Perfect Shipping Leaflets 


In addition to the traditional leafiet 
for Perfect Shipping Month, prepared 
and distributed annually, to the number 
of several hundred thousand, by the Na. 
tional Management Committee of the 
shippers’ advisory boards, the Associa. 
tion of American Railroads has, this 
year, prepared a special folder for dis- 
tribution among railroad personnel. 


The cover, in striking red and black, 
says, in large type: “Eighty-Five Mil- 
lion Dollars Is a Lot of Money!” 

“That,” the leaflet says on its first in. 
side page, “is the amount paid out in 
1945 by American railroads for freight 
lost or damaged in transit! That amount 
is loss—pure loss—for the railroads— 
for you.” 


Every man on the railroad is vital to 
the successful operation, it goes on to 
say, and the welfare of the railroad is 
also important to every one of its work- 
ers. 

The leaflet explains that claims for ice. We 
damaged and lost freight “Mean more : 
than just cash paid out.” They also mean 
“annoyance and dissatisfaction among 
shippers and receivers alike,” and _ the 
maintenance of good-will among those 
people for the railroads “‘is vital to their 
prosperity.” 

The challenge can only be met by rail- 
road workers through “more careful han- 
dling of freight in transit,” the leaflet NEW 1 
continues. On its last page it prints a 
“pin-up reminder list” of ‘seven ways DET! 
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to prevent damage and loss. They are MINNEAF 

as follows: SAN FRA 
Trucking: From shipping room to platform PORTI 

to cars—from cars to platform—on each item 

you move, ‘‘go easy.’’ 


Fragile, glass: Watch for those warning 


labels, be specially careful with the goods 
they mark. 
Addresses: Check for completeness and leg- 


ibility. Compare receipts before letting them 
go. 
Defective packing. Check and report de 
fects which might result in damage. 

Loading: Anticipate stress and strain of 
movement. Load wisely. Brace securely. 

Switching, coupling: Observe 4 M. P. H. 
(equal to a fast walk as absolute maximum 
speed. Hold shock of impact to minimum. 

New employes: Show them how to “handle 
with care.’’ 


am 

















The National Management Commit: 
tee’s leaflet has the Perfect Shipping 
Month poster for its front cover. It shows 
a freight handler carrying a containet 
on a huge tray and bears the legend: 
You + care = perfect shipping.” Its 
story is, generally, that there is much 
to gain by perfecting the “distribution 
line” in industry, comparable with. the 
advances made in the industrial “pro 
duction line.” 

The consignee, it adds, can be of great 
help in obtaining perfect shipping. On 
that score, it says: 





The consignee occupies a key position in 
the line of distribution. He’s the ‘‘end man L 
on the team . . . the one in the best position 
to observe the condition of goods where it 
counts most—at destination. 

In the case of damage he can see not only 
what’s wrong, but also where the trouble lies 
and who was at fault. This is information 
which everybody wants and which only the 
receiver possesses. By passing the facts back 
to the responsible source, he can help to elim 
inate the causes of damage, thus strengthel 
ing the whole distribution line and making 
things better for everybody—including him 
self. 

Let’s each of us—to our own advantage and 
with helpful intent toward all others who a 
parties to the line of distribution—heip keé? 
it running smoothly. 
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Improved Dockside Handling 


P&T-McCormick improved dockside 
handling facilities mean greater 
speed and dispatch in your inter- 
coastal shipments. 




















































See how direct the route is 
on to| between the East and West 


— We have f ast, dependable serv- 


ice. We invite you to enjoy this route for perfect shipping. Dn. LYON COVERS 
thes Coordinated schedules with all of our connections creating es my)! THE WEST co AST 


nd the fa direct through route. Coordinated rail-truck merchandise 


e ‘ ‘ 
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SAN FRANCISCO e BUFFALO iL. Jorgensen, General Trf. Mor. Tacoma, Seattle. Member of ; 
AWA, NFWA, Allied Vans. 
platform PORTLAND @ WINONA General Offices: Green Bay, Wis. 
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Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the Heart of Industrial Ontario 


flers 


@ COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


~~ Storage Cold Storage Bonded Storage 
ice Space Fast Freezing Stevedoring 
Light latin Space Field Warehousing Lowest Insurance Rates 
Forwarding and Distributing Warehousing in Transit 


LOCAL CARTAGE AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORT TO CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES POINTS 
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Shippers’ Needs Outlined for 
Rail Students 


E. F. Lacey, of N. I. T. League, and Alvin B. Barber, 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce, present shippers’ 
and business men’s views of present-day transport 
facilities to rail men attending transportation insti- 
tute conducted by American University, Washing- 
ton, in cooperation with A. A. R. Students attend 
Bulwinkle bill hearing 


Needs of the shipper and transportation service from the 

viewpoint of the business man who pays the freight bills were 
he chief points of discussion a supper meeting of the rail 
institute in progress at the erican University, Washington, 
D. C., conducted in cooperation with thefAssociation of Amer- 
ican Railroads, March 25, at the home of Dr. Paul Douglas, 
president of the University (see Traffic World, March 23, p. 
825). 
Speakers at the March 25 meeting were’. F. Lacey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Washington, who spoke of the character of service that ship- 
pers might properly expect to receive from the railroads, and 

vin B. Barber, manager of the transportation and communi- 
cation department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, who told of the attitude of business men, 
as represented by his organization, toward present-day trans- 
portation. 

Earlier in the day the almost 40 railroad traffic and op- 
serational men from various parts of the country, who were the 
students of the institute, attended the hearings on the Bulwink!e 
bill held before the Senate interstate commerce committee. 
They were conducted there by Dr. L. M. Homberger, professor 
of transportation, of the staff of the university’s school of so- 
». cial sciences and public affairs, and director of the four-weeks 

institute, which began March 2. 

Mr. Lacey sketched the history of the interstate commerce 
act and reviewed the Commission’s early difficulties which, he 
said, were greatly relieved by the passage of the Hepburn act 
in 1906 putting “real teeth’ into the interstate commerce act 
and giving the Commission broad powers to issue orders and 

~ enforce its findings. Enactment of the Hepburn law presented 
many new problems to carriers and shippers, he said, adding 
‘that it was shortly after the enactment that the N. I. T. League 
. } was organized to help shippers solve their problems. 

aS Mr. Lacey suggested action that could be taken by the 
~ railroads to relieve the needs of shippers and dealt with sub- 
merchandise schedules, 
Jengthening of schedules, merchandise directories, traffic so- 
‘ licitation, education of railroad representatives, railroad re- 
search, and heavier loading. He drew interested comment from 
the students in a question-and-answer period on the subject 
of delays in transit on carload traffic for short distances and 
on establishment of merchandise directories. 


Suggests Merchandise Directory 


In response to Mr. Lacey’s recitation of some statistics of 
actual delays running into time such as 24 or 27 days at spe- 
cific points, the students appeared avid for more information, 
but Mr. Lacey said he had obtained these figures from outside 
sources purely for illustration and that his organization was not 
so much concerned with ironing out local situations as it was 
in presenting the shippers’ needs generally. The regional s tua- 
tions were handled by chambers of commerce and other local 
organizations, he said. 

On the subject of merchandise cars, Mr. Lacey suggested 
that the carriers give consideration to publication of a directory 
of ie ncaa cars operated by the various individual rail- 
roads. 

“A directory of this character would be extremely valu- 
able and helpful to the merchandise sh‘pper,” he said. “It 
might be desirable to publish such a territorial directory or, 
perhaps, divided as between lines operating east and west of 
Chicago and St. Louis. With this information in his possession 
a shipper could make much greater and more efficient use of 
merchandise cars, and thus automatically increase the tonnage 
per car.” 

The carriers might also do a better and more informative 
job in advertising their services, continued Mr. Lacey, adding 
that the shipper wanted to know the character of service a 
particular railroad had to offer, the extent of its operations, 
its schedules, and connections with other lines for through 
service. 

“If a railroad is prepared to make third morning delivery 
from point A to point B, and has a superior service which 
would appeal to shippers and receivers of perishable freight, 
let that fact be known,” he urged. 

The tremendous volume of service that the railroads fur- 
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nished in wartime was astounding and “surpassed all under. 
standing,” said Mr. Lacey, noting that the railroads operateg 
with 25 per cent fewer employes than in World War I. He 
cited the cooperation of shippers with the railroads and orders 
of the Office of Defense Transportation as factors contributing 
to the success of the war transportation enterprise. The task 
accomplished played an important part in winning the “shoot. 
ing war,” he said, but averred that the “transportation war’ 
was still with us. He added: 


Many cars as well as locomotives, which long had become obsolete 
were pressed into service and were utilized to the best possible advan. 
tage. Bad order equipment was hastily repaired—it must be kept 
rolling. Many cars which ordinarily would have been retired years 
ago are still in service, although the expense to keep them in safe 
operating condition has been greet. Notwithstanding this the ratio 
of bad order ca-s during the war period was the lowest in history, 


Freight Car Age Factor 


An important factor, frequently overlooked, continued Mr. 
Lacey, was the age of freight cars now in service. He said it 
might surprise his hearers to learn that 32.64 per cent of our 
freight cars today were more than 25 years old. He urged that 
all railroads make a systematic survey of the country’s trans. 
portation needs and determine the number of cars of various 
classes that were essential. He emphasized that the railroads, 
when placing orders for equipment, should consider the need 
for construction of cars suitable for the loading and safe trans. 
— of different types of freight, particularly merchandise 
reight. 

“There is a tendency to increase the cubical capacity of 
cars which are adapted for the loading of bulk and heavy den. 
sity freight, but, frankly, in many instances merchandise freight, 
weighing say from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds, has little protection 
from vibration in the modern box car,” said Mr. Lacey. 

What the shippers of the country want, and have a right 
to expect, he continued, was an adequate supply of various 
types of cars to handle their products from point of origin to 
destination in the quickest possible time, in good condition and 
at a reasonable charge. He concluded: 





Will the carriers rise to the occasion and accept the challenge? 
Of course they will. American railroad ingenuity will provide a more 
expeditious and dependable service than would have been thought 
possible prior to the war. Necessity is the mother of invention. Speed, 
speed and more speed is the pressing cry. The railroads will continue 
to furnish the bulk of our transportation. 

Our slogan should be: Never Sell American Railroads Short. 


U. S. Chamber Official Speaks 


Mr. Barber, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, reviewed 
efforts made since World War I to enact legislation that would 
facilitate efficient use of the transportation plant, and averred 
that the railroads would continue to be the main stem of that 
plant because of the fact that they were rendering efficient 
service, were well established and had been built at great in 
vestment. He said it might be possible in the building of a new 
country from scratch to plan and execute a transportation sys: 
tem based solely on a network of superhighways and adequate 
trucking equipment, and that it was possible to envision such 
a rubber-borne transport system, which, with the help of some 
waterways in addition, might even handle something approach: 
ing the traffic that was carried by the American railways. He 
said, however, that shippers generally had no expectation that 
trucks would ever supplant the rails in this country, anf 
averred that economic pressure would eventually tend to allo 
cate the various transportation agencies into their prope 
spheres. He said his organization did not oppose operation 0 
one type of transport agency by another if unfair competition 
was not involved. 

The economic situation, said Mr. Barber,. was also intro 
ducing equilibrium into the size-and-weight regulation situag 
tion, and added that the tendency today was in the direction 
of liberality. 

Styling his remarks as “A Business View of Railroaili 
Transportation,” Mr. Barber said many business men had beellj 
surprised that the railroads had not gone in more for consol 
dation and that the average business man wondered why thelt™ 
were still so many “little principalities” in the railroad setug 


Truckers Not Subsidized 


The motor carrier industry, ‘said Mr. Barber, could nd 
properly be described as “subsidized” as many of its critiG 
had contended. The question, he continued, was whether the 
carriers were paying enough for their use of the highways. Ham 
asked his hearers not to make the mistake of saying thes#™ 
carriers were not paying “anything” for the use of the hig 
ways. 

Mr. Barber outlined the chamber of commerce’s policié 
relating to such subjects as international transport, highwa@. 
civil aviation, airports, rate making, and land-grant rates. 1 
chamber, he said, was opposed to legislative rate-making 4m 
was supporting the Bulwinkle bill to remove any doubt as 
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PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Shippers are assured of expeditious and careful han- 
city of dling of freight routed via Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
Ty den- 
freight, 
tection 


land Railway through the Peoria-Springfield gateway. 


; Inquiries Are Invited 
a right 
various 
rigin to 
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V. H. WILLIAMS, General Traffic Manager 


CHICAGO & ILLINOIS MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
709 Illinois Building, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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WESTERN FREIGHT HANDLERS, INC. 
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TERMINAL OPERATORS, INC. 


Three Experienced and Reliable Organiza- 


tions Operation with Up-To-Date Equipment. 


124 N. El Dorado Street, Stockton, Calif.—Phone Stockton 5-5918 
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A Complete Ready Reference 


MANUAL 


Covering ICC regulations applicable fe) 
PRIVATE MOTOR TRUCK OPERATIONS 


Compiled by the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIVATE MOTOR TRUCK OWNERS, Inc. 


The only national organization serving exclusively the Nation’s private truck 
owners. 


Check these features: 


ww New — authentic — complete. 

w Constant revision service insures up-to-the-minute information. 
w Loose leaf 8” x 11’’ — fits 3-ring binder for handy desk use. 
v Fills ‘’Private Carrier’ need for 1. C. C. Regulation Facts. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIVATE MOTOR TRUCK OWNERS, Inc. 
1015 National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Sirs: Enclosed is my check in the amount of $ 
PP soit cajethrn aie oanieus 


in payment 
copies of the Council’s ICC Manual at the yearly 
subscription price of $7.50 each. 
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1 e hie of Champions” | 


Shoots for Perfect Shipping— 
EVERY MONTH! 


ie 


Mleie's Mek 
1. 


Coordination of all Terminals’ efforts in 
comprehensive program of education in 
loss and damage prevention. 


Cooperation of all employees in loss and 
damage prevention having anything to do 
with freight operations. 


2. 
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Continuous activity every month in the 
Michigan Freight Claim Association in 
cooperation with national associations. 


3. 


TATUM 


Our 3-point program above has given us a claim 
ratio to be proud of—your cooperation is appre- 


ciated, -Mr. Shipper; you start it right, we will do 
the rest. 


GEO. F. ALGER CO. 
3050 LONYO ROAD, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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the legality of long established and essential procedure. With 
respect to common ownership or control of different forms of 
transportation he said the policy was to obtain clarification of 
government policy on a basis that would let the public have 
the benefits of coordinated transportation but with adequate 
protection against monopoly or the throttling of desirable com- 


petition. 


Students Elect Officers 


A spokesman for the students of the rail transportation 
group had been organized and 


institute said an “alumni” 


Washington, D:- , 
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Co., Erie, Pa., treasurer; Carl E. Delano, Bangor & Aroostook 


Bangor, "Me., 


entertainment chairman; Neil R. McCoriick 


New York Central, New York, publicity chairman; and J. T 


tion chairman. 


Urban, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Denver, Colo., 


recep. 
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April. 1—Atlanta, Ga.—Henry Grady Hotel— 
Examiner Patrick: 


MC-F 3090—B. C. Simpson, purchase (por- 
tion), A. A. A. Highway Express, Inc. 
April 1—Chicago, II1.—Hotel Sherman—Exam- 

iner Waters: 
MC 88447, Sub. 1—Jacob’s Van Line, Chi- 
cago, Ill., common carrier application. 


April 1—Fort Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Jt. 
Bd. 77: 


MC 30165, Subs. 51, 52, 53, 54, and 55—Eng- 
lish Freight Co., Dallas, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

April 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Rooms 
—Examiner Flood: 

MC 2135, Sub. 3—-D. J. McNichol, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., contract carrier application. 
April 1—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel— 

Examiner Croft: 

1. & S. M-2626—E. D. Fee Transfer, mini- 
mum charges per trip. 

April 1—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
Examiner Brady: 

MC-C 511—Reynolds Metals Co. vs. R-C Mo- 

tor Lines, Inc. 
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q Large Warehouses to Serve You 


Commercial and Household goods storage 
Storage space available 


Fleet of modern trucks for local delivery to the trade 






Bank References 


Maurice Kressin, General Manager. We reciprocate. 


MANHATTAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


Main Office: 639 New York Ave. NW, Washington 1, D. C. 


COMING: 


New Streamlined Trains 
Smoother Right-of-way 
New Freight Cars 


Shortened Schedules 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
2 ee ee See ee 


Ae aa Fane, Calif.—P. O. Bldg.— 

MC 12329—Peeters & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif., broker application. 

April 1—San Franc sco, Calif.—State Comm. 
—Commissioner Patterson: 

28000, Sub. 99—In matter of installation of 
block signal or other systems intended 
to promote safety of railroad operation 
under paragraph (b) section 25 of inter- 
state ecommerce act. Southern Pacific Co. 

April 1—Springfield, 111.—Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln—Jt. Bd. 21 

* MC 43246, Sub. 12—-Buske Lines, Inc., Litch- 
field, Til., contract carrier application. 


April 1—Trenton, N. J.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
Harrison: 
C 105834—Limousine Service Co., Wood- 
bine, N. J. 


April 1—Trenton, N. J.—U. S. Ct. Rooms— 
Jt. Bd. 67: 


MC 66562, Sub. 723—Railway Express Agen- 
cy, New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

April 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel— 
Examiner Patrick: 

MC-F 3087—Cook Truck Lines, Inc., 
chase, M & N Freight Lines, Inc. 
—_, 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Rooms— 

Bd. 


67: 

MC 49071, Sub. 4—J. Konopka, Philadelphia, 
Pa., contract carrier application. 

MC 3816, Sub. 4—Cartoro & Company, Inc., 
Hopewell, N. J., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 2—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
Examiner Brady: 

MC 75267, Sub. 9—Overnight. Transporta- 
tion, Richmond, Va., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


pur- 














Call your local 
TWA Aijrfreight 

Office for rates 
and information. 









April 2—San Francisco, Calif.—State Comm. 
—Commissioner Patterson and Examiner 
Mattingly: 

28863—-Wool and mohair rates. 


April 2—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bidg- 
dt. Ba. “: 


MC 106429—Napa Special Delivery, 
Calif., common carrier application. 


April 2—Trenton, N. J.—U. S. Ct. Rooms- 
Jt. Ba. GT: 
MC 37417, Sub. 6—Charles Burnett Truck. 


Napa, 


ing Co., Trenton, N. J., common carrier 
application. 

April 3—Baltimore, Md.—Assn. of Comm — 
Jt. Bd. 65: 


MC 2780, Sub. 3—Horn’s Motor Express, 
Inc., Chambersburg, Pa., common car 
rier application. 

April 3—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—ky. 
aminer Borroughs: 

MC 103463, Sub. 3—S. C. Weeks, Ft. Worth, 
Tex, contract carrier application. 


April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick- 
Examiner Croft: 
1. & S. M-2548 and (ist Sup.)—Commoiéi 
ties from and to Southwest. 


April 3—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jackson 
Hotel—Examiner Patrick: 

* MC F-3098—Mohawk Motor Lines, Ine, 
lease, Malone Freight Lines, Inc. 

April 3—New London, Conn.—Fed. Bldg- 
Examiner Konigsberg: 

W-939—New London Freight Lines, contract 

carrier application. 


April 3—Newark, N. J.—State Commission— 
Jt. Bd. 119: 
MC 3647, Sub. 64—Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., com- 
mon carrier application. 










EVERYWHERE 
ALONG THE WAY 






Built by the 
pioneer and pacemaker 
in automotive progress 

















March 3( 





would continue the constructive work begun this year under jApril 3—P 
the supervision of Dr. Homberger. Alumni officers were electeq| .,27' 
as follows: Thomas E. Burke, Rock Island railroad, St. Paul, 
Minn., president; F. Hartley Woolfall, New York Central, New 
York, 'N. Y., vice president; A. M. Brinker, Baltimore & Ohio, 
secretary; Jack Hause, General Electric 
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April 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


MC 95823, Sub. 1—P. Wolf, Philadelphia, 
: Pa., common carrier application. 
1, New fApril 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Rooms 
~ Ohi —Examiner Flood: 
7 10, MC 30225, Sub. 2—Fred Corter-Ethel Corter, 
clectric} ~~ Executrix, Allentown, Pa., common car- 
OS took rier application. 
srmick fApril, 3—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
j : Examiner Brady: 
J. T. MC 105136, Sub. 4—Henderson Bonded 
recep- Lines, Henderson, N. C., common car- 
rier application. 
april 3—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
99117—United States of America vs. Aber- 
deen and Rockfish et al. 
99246—Mutual Citrus Products Co., Inc., vs. 
A., tT. a& os. F. et al. 
April 4—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Ex- 
aminer Borroughs: 
MC 83835, Sub. 4—Wales Trucking Co., 
, Napa Dallas, Tex., common carrier application. 


n. April 4—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schoreder 


under 
elected 
-» Paul, 
















———__. 





- Comm, 
xaminer 


Bidg.— 


Rooms- —Examiner Dunn: 

MC 64310, Sub. 8—Hensel Transfer & Ware- 
t Truck. house Co., Sheboygan, Wis., extension— 
2 carrier New furniture. 


April 4—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 
Comm,— 119: 
MC 3700, Sub. 21—Manhattan Transit Co., 
Express, Clifton, N. J., common carrier applica- 
10n Car. tion. 
April 4—Norfolk, Va.—U. S. P. O. and Ct. 
xas—Ex.f Rooms—Jt. Bd. 7: 
MC 67514, Sub. 1—Virginia Dare Transpor- 
. Worth, tation Co., Inc., Manteo, N. C., common 


n carrier application. 

ckwick April 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Rooms 
i —Examiner Flood: 

‘ommod§ MC 54274, Sub. 23—Priceman-Fox Transport 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier 
application. 
Jackson BApril 4—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

MC 3677, Sub. 14—W. M. & A. Motor Lines, 
es, Ine, Inc., Bradbury Heights, Md., common 
. carrier application. 

Bldg.—B april 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Finance 14030—Alton R. R. reorganization. 
April 5—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Ex- 
d aminer Borroughs: 
mission——} MC 105553, Sub. 10—C. J. Simpson, Dallas, 
Tex., common carrier application. 
nterstatt April 5—Newark, N. J.—State Commission— 
J., com: Jt. Bd. 119: 
MC 61161, Sub. 2—Giles’ Express, Bound 
Brook, N. J., common carrier application. 


April 5—Nerfolk, Va.—u. S. P. O. & Ct.—3Jt. 


MC 73098, Sub 2—J. R. Trevilian, Inc., Nor- 

folk. Va., contract carrier application. 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 120: 

MC 1168, Sub. 19—Baltimore Transfer Co. 
of Baltimore City, Baltimore, Md., com- 
NEWARK mon carrier application. 

pmiacema MADril 8—Altoona, Pa.—Civil Service Rooms— 

ae ee Jt. Bd. 74: 
MC 46614, Sub. 4—Blue & White Lines, Inc., 
Altoona, Pa., common carrier application. 
April 8—Bridgeport, Conn.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Bennett: 
MC 105734, Sub. 18—W. B. Meyer, Bridge- 
port, Conn., common carrier application. 
April 8—Des Moines, la.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Cave: ; 
| MC 106445—W. E. Long, Promise City, Ia., 
common carrier application. 
MC 71170, Sub. 2—J. A. Maynes, Greenfield, 
Ia., common carrier application. 


April 8—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas—Ex- 
aminer Borroughs: 

MC 41610, Sub. 7—J. E. Cox, Breckenridge, 
Tex., common carrier application. 


April 8—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Kobernusz: 

MC 73390, Sub. 1—H. A. Hartman & Son 
Steelton, Pa., common carrier application 


pril 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— 
Examiner Croft: 

MC 89913, Sub. 1—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Joplin-Miami. 

MC 89913, Sub. 2—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Hugo-Paris. 

MC 89913, Sub. 3—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Joplin-Carthage. 

MC 89913, Sub. 5—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Memphis-Blytheville. 

MC 89913, Sub. 6—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Memphis-Walnut Ridge. 


MC 39913, Sub. 10—Frisco Transportation 
Co., extension, Blytheville-Lake City. 
MC-F 578—Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 
chase, J. D, Cooper. 

MC-F 618—Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 
chase, J. Hamm. : 

MC-F 619—Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 
chase, J. A. Rose. 

MC-F 678—Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 
chase, J. W. Parker. 

MC-F 679—Frisco Transportation Co., pur- 

chase, L. Tolson. 


contract 












April 8—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schroeder— April 8—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 12: 
Examiner Dunn: 
MC 17500, Sub. 3—Merchants Delivery, Ra- 
cine, Wis., common carrier application. 
April 8—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. St © Greet ee. 


MC 265, Sub. 11—Quaker City Bus Co., 
Camden, N. J., common carrier applica- 


8—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Ex- —Jt. Bd. 14 
aminer Hurley: 

MC 58915, Sub. 14—Lincoln Transit Co., 
Inc., Clifton, N. J., common carrier appli- 


eaten, sec eniniesiiite ©.—Gibson Hotel—Jt. Ba 

April 8—Parkersburg, W. Va.—U. S. Ct. Rms, APF} Cincinnati, O.—-Gibson Eiotel—it. Be. 
—Jt. Bd. 61. F 

MC 11922, Sub. 9—Blue Ribbon Lines, Ash- 

MC 44499, Sub. 1—J. H. Shuman, Glenville, land, Ky., common carrier application. 


W. Va., common carrier application. 
MC 106439—Parkersburg Transit Co,, Park- 
ersb , WwW. ig > 
pe sig Va., CHaee cateiey, appt April 11—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Hotel— 
April 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct. Rooms— 
Examiner Flood: 
MC 67430, Sub. 3—States Trucking, Croy- 
don, Pa., common carrier application. points. 
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MC 78859, Sub. 4—Emery’s Motor Coach 
Lines, Martinsburg, W. Va., common car- 
rier application. 


—Jt. 
MC 104282, Sub. 2—J. R. Yarbrough, Win- 


ston-Salem, N. C., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 9—Birmingham, Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rooms 
MC 106412—Aberdeen and Amory Bus Lines, 
Aberdeen, Miss., common carrier applica- 


MC 60320, Sub. 1—King Brothers Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., common carrier application. 


—Examiner Parker: 


MC 43654, Sub. 6—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
extension, intermediate and _  off-route 


YOUR PRODUCT, 100, CAN GO BY AIR! 
Coast-to-Coast via United AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


United Air Lines’ fast AIR FREIGHT SERVICE, combined with a new 
low tariff—with reductions as much as 50% from United’s pre- 
vious tariffs—is saving time and money for shippers and growers. 
You, too, can apply the speed and remarkably low cost of this 
inter-city and coast-to-coast service to your business. Here, for 
example, are just a few of the products that go by Cargoliner . .. 


A C7 


Timely Style Clothes Fresh Cut Flowers 


Pas 


Replacement Parts 








Sun 






-Ripened Fruits 
















Baby Chicks 


Wire Recordings News Magazines 





Automotive Parts Millinery 





Pickup and delivery is provided in major cities across the direct Main Line 
Airway. Unusually low rates are offered on volume shipments. Inventories are 
kept low. In areas with crowded warehouse conditions, inconvenience and delay 
ate eliminated. And if you are reconverting, needed parts or deliveries are 
expedited. 

You can get going fast—when your products go by United AIR FREIGHT SERVICE. 


United’s Air Freight representatives will be pleased to consult with you 
on how Air Freight can be applied to your particular problems. For a 
copy of United’s Simplified Air Freight Tariff, address Air Cargo Divi- 
sion, United Air Lines, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


AIR FREIGHT SERVICE © (Also International Air Freight Carried) 
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aid immeasurably in achieving our goal of perfect 





handling . . . we're grateful to all shippers who 





observe the four Perfect Shipping rules illustrated. 
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Our engine-to-caboose and train-to-station radio 


installations are another contributing factor in 
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j giving you faster, more dependable service. 
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Railroads Stepping Up Post-war 
Passenger and Freight Service 


A number of railroads announced during the week of 
March 25 that they were stepping up the post-war drive for 
passenger and freight business by increasing train speeds and 
introducing new equipment. 

The Santa Fe, through its president, Fred G. Gurley, of 
Chicago, announced additional train service between Chicago 
and California, and Chicago and Texas. A reduction of 24 
hours in freight train schedules between Chicago and all Pa- 
cific coast terminals via the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way System, effective immediately, has been announced by F. 
G. Fitz-Patrick, vice-president in charge of traffic. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad announced that two new de luxe 
streamline trains would be placed into service this summer be- 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans, and between St. Louis and 
Atlanta. A multi-million dollar program for streamlined train 
service on the Golden State Route between Chicago and Los 
Angeles via El Paso and southern Arizona has been announced 
by the Rock Island and Southern Pacific railroads. The Rock 
Island Lines also announced a 24-hour cut from through trans- 
continental freight schedules between Chicago and the Pacific 
coast. The Norfolk & Western Railway has announced faster 
passenger service between Norfolk and Cincinnati. 

Mr. Gurley of the Santa Fe said that, beginning next fall, 
the Super Chief and the road’s de luxe transcontinental chair- 
car train, El] Capitan, both operating on a 39 hour and 45 min- 
ute schedule and pulled by diesel locomotives, would be oper- 
ated daily between Chicago and Los Angeles. “At the same 
time,” he said, ‘our diesel-operated streamliners, Nos. 11 and 
12, will be extended to Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, and Gal- 
veston, operating on a schedule of approximately 19 hours from 
Chicago to north Texas, and 25 hours from Chicago to south 


TRUCK OPERATING RIGHTS to and from Northeastern States 
bought-sold-consolidated-leased-coordinated. Northeastern Truck Bu- 
reau, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 4444. 











Educational Courses : 


fae ee aR NNLL IS LP OPAL LE ES SEE Oe ee ee 

1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical, authentic I. C. law 
course available by mail. Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or those 
qualified to prepare for practice. Includes Freight Forwarder Act. 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Situations Wanted 


a gE Sa 

TRAFFIC MAN, 27, college graduate, experience with freight 
claims, including tank car losses, desires responsible industrial freight 
claim position. Box 470, Chicago office Traffic World. 


ET RIS ES Ha NO a nies eh NaN a 

TRAFFIC MANAGER—Freight and passenger experience in rail, 
motor and air transportation. Packing and crating and warehousing. 
Law and commerce degrees, ICC practitioner. Age 39, Five years 
In army transportation. Address Box 486, Chicago Office, Traffic World. 





TRAFFIC MAN, 36, 15 yrs.’ expr. administrative and operational 
phases motor transp. Desires position in New England with carrier or 
industrial firm. Box 485, New York office, Traffic World. 


SEES LRA AE ENA BET 5 ONS Oe 
_ TRAFFIC OR CARRIER position wanted, any location. Experienced 
rates, transit, claims, demurrage, and accounting. Address Box 487, 
Chicago Office, Traffic World. 


SRR Rae ao IR A rs ee ee ae 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, civilian and army experience. 5 years’ busi- 


ness experience. College graduate. Address Box 489, Chicago Office, 
Traffic World. 


| BE es ee ee 

TRAFFIC MANAGER or Assistant. Capable of saving considerable 
for any industry. Expert rate and traffic man and can prove it. Desires 
change. Address Box 490, Chicago Office, Traffic World. 


Help Wanted 


_ 


RATE AND TRAFFIC MAN. To assist Traffic Manager Midwest 


manufacturer. Must have thorough knowledge rates and tariffs ac- 
quired through railroad experience. Age around thirty years. State 
full particulars in reply. Address Box 491, Chicago Office, Traffic World. 
- SRB eres Ris oo (ple ee eae. ae REE Ee Le 


RATE CLERK with knowledge of both rail and truck; advise quali- 
feations, salary expected; middle-west city, pop. 40,000. Address Box 
48, Chicago Office, Traffic World. 
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Texas,” adding that when the new equipment now on order is 
received, the Santa Fe would have a fleet of 424 cars of light- 
weight, streamlined passenger cars. 


Mr. Fitz-Patrick, of the Chicago & North Western, said 
that the 24-hour reduction in freight train schedules between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast applied to service in both direc- 
tions. “Under the new schedules, transcontinental freight will 
have seventh morning arrival,” he said. 


The contemplated Louisville & Nashville streamliner will 
run out of Cincinnati near noon, allowing an early morning ar- 
rival at New Orleans, a distance of 922 miles. The contemplated 
schedule between St. Louis and Atlanta is early morning de- 
partures from both cities, with arrival at destinations some- 
where between 9:30 p. m. and 11 p. m. Each set of equipment, 
to be delivered this summer, will consist of five coaches, one 
diner and one tavern-lounge car, powered by 2,000 horsepower 
diesel electric locomotives. All cars are equipped with wide 
windows, fluorescent lighting, and air-conditioned. 


The Rock Island’s reduced freight schedule, effecting a sav- 
ing of one full day and night, will expedite the transportation 
of perishables from the west coast, and will provide sixth morn- 
ing delivery at Kansas City, and seventh morning delivery at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Des Moines, Minnedpolis, and St. Paul. 


The joint Rock Island-Southern Pacific passenger service 
provides for two new stream-lined services—one to be operated 
tri-weekly on a 39 and three-quarters hours schedule between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, with extra fare, the other to run 
daily with a 48-hour eastbound and 49-hour westbound schedule 
without extra fare. The extra-fare service will be provided on 
11-car trains whose interior decorations will reflect the color- 
ings and characteristics of the territory en route. Exteriors of 
the stainless steel cars and locomotives will be silver and red. 


The Norfolk & Western’s new fast all-coach luxury train 
operating between Norfolk and Cincinnati, to be placed in serv- 
ice in the near future, will reduce the road’s fastest running 
time by an average of three and one-half hours. The stream- 
liner will make the run between Norfolk and Cincinnati in ap- 
proximately 15 hours. Each train will include streamlined class 
J steam locomotives, five air-conditioned coaches, an attractive 
tavern lounge, and dining car. i 
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AUTOMATIC FORK TRUCK 





AUTOMATIC has 100 Mate- 
rials Handling Engineers in 
the field. There’s one near 
your plant. He is ready to 
help you analyze your oper- 
ations from receipt of raw 
materials through each suc- 
cessive handling procedure 
to storage and final ship- 
ment. 


Please write us now so we 
may schedule your plant for 
the next AUTOMATIC Engi- 
neered Materials Handling 
survey in your area. 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER 
MOTORIZED HAND TRUCK 


LOWER UNIT costs eee 


Management is now compelled by competition to utilize men, methods, 
materials and machines in a manner to achieve lowest production cost 
and sales price per unit. 


While processing motions usually add value to a product, handling 
motions add only to its cost. 


You can lower your unit costs if you will team up AUTOMATIC's 
battery-powered Fork Truck with the war-tested “TRANSPORTER’’ AUTO- 
MATIC's_ service-proved, motorized hand truck,—_and apply AUTO- 
MATIC’s Engineered Materials Handling Methods. 


AUTOMATIC's completely Engineered Materials Handling Service 
will do these things for you: 
1. Eliminate costly manual handling. 
2. Reduce damage to materials handled. 


3. Increase storage capacity by safe, vertical stacking of materials 
to rooftop. 


4. Simplify inventory control. 
5. Increase productivity by reducing labor fatigue. 
§. Reduce accidents. 


MATE COUPON FOR 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., Div. of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
137 West 87th Street, Dept. C, Chicago 20, Ill 

( ) Please mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts about Automatic 
Electric Industrial Trucks. 

( ) Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 


Company Name 
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ALASKA WON’T DO 


It’s too far away, and its cold is not scientifically controlled. 
In the convenient cold-storage chambers of Harborside... 
one of the world’s great refrigerating warehouses... just the 
right degree of cold is maintained to preserve perfectly each 
perishable product stored. 


Humidity and ventilation, too, are regulated to the needs of 
all kinds of perishable foods, which are stored under appro- 
priate cooling, freezing, and sharp-freezing conditions. Goods 
are handled with the necessary speed and skill, by highly 
trained personnel. 


EL I* Sig BBB: 1 igo 3 = 


The “duration” is gradually tapering-off, we are happy to 
report, and considerable of our cold- and dry-storage facilities 
are becoming available for our customers. Keep asking; we'll 
do our best for you. 


Direct connections with Pennsylvania Railroad, and with 
all other lines, via lighterage; 16-car placement at one time. 
Eight minutes to Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. Low 


ARBORSI 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, IN‘ 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N. 
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